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with acknowledgments to JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & SON LIMITED 


At the end of the war a firm of tool makers decided to go right 
out and capture world markets. They asked E.C.G.D. for advice, 
discovered that much of the cover offered could be obtained 


nowhere else, and duly signed a contract. A bold and wise 











decision ! In 1945 they were shipping £35,000 worth of tools, 
in 1949 £250,000 and in 1955 £589,000—a sixteenfold increase. 
All that time they won more and more new markets and the score 
is now 54. Sheer business initiative put that firm into the market 
limelight, but they would be the first to admit that nothing 
makes business expansion easier than a background of security. 
In this case, £3,772,000 worth at a.cost of under 7/4d per £100! 
Whether you are already ex- a 
porting or are studying form, 


see the E.C.G.D. man when he 


because business between 

E.C.G.D. and exporters is 
strictly confidential any details 
calls. After all, you’ve nothin 
sd S which could identify the 


exporter have been left out. 


ENC RG RID 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. 
Its services are fully explained in the booklet —‘Payment Secured’. 
Write for free copy. 


to lose—and the world to gain. 








EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
HEAD OFFICE: §9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRISTOL, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. | 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, | 

why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to | 

Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 

Windsor House, Victoria Street, | 
London, S.W.1. 
| 
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GODFREY DAVIS 
‘93 Avenue de Neuilly, 
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i | SUNDAY 
MORNING 
PINT 














We don’t ask that you should think of Evershed 
when next you drink your Sunday morning 
| pint. For one thing it is no time to talk shop 
| | and for another it can confuse the barman. 

There is no beer sold under the name of 
| | Evershed and Vignoles Ltd. 


| And even when you drive your car home from 
| | the same Sunday morning ritual (assuming that 

coupons permit) we don’t expect that you will 
| | think of Evershed. Think rather of your | | 
| | driving; after all, Evershed’s do not make cars | | 













| | — even parts of cars. | | 
And as you let yourself in, overtly or 

| covertly, and absorb the appetising smells lI 

| ’ from the kitchen, you need not think of | 
Evershed’s. 

ll There is no cooker, no food, not even a MI 

| knife or fork marketed under the name of | 


Evershed and Vignoles Ltd. 


But the truth is that almost every feature of 
| your Sunday life and, indeed, your everyday 


life, utilises Evershed equipment at some point. | | 
| Every time you take a glass of beer, use petrol | | 
to drive a car, make a journey by public 
| transport, eat a cooked meal—somewhere | | 


| along the line Evershed instruments or instru- | 
| | mentation equipment will be involved. Instru- | | 
| ments for testing, recording, analysing; small 
electric motors and marine equipment; special- | | 
| ist control systems both large and small for 
| use in essential industries and public utilities. 
This has been the expanding role of Evershed 
| and Vignoles Ltd. for over sixty years. We 
| don’t ask you to think about it. We merely 
| | think you should know. 


| | EVERSHED | INSTRUMENTS 


i AND INSTRUMENTATION SERVE INDUSTRY 


EVERSHED & VIGNOLES LIMITED 
ACTON LANE WORKS, CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 















FORK LIFTS 
FOR HIRE 








Repairs and 
maintenance 
expertly 
carried 

out 





Apply : 
L. LIPTON LTD., Phoenix Works, Lamprell Street, Bow, E.3. 
Telephone : ADVance 3345 & 2442. 


































STEEL PARTITIONS 





For all 
purposes 


IN HEIGHTS 
FROM 
7 ft. TO 23 fe. 


%* They can be 
dismantled and 
re-erected 

to suit any 
change of plan 





Send for full 
details NOW to:— 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., South Wharf, Paddington, London, W.2 
Telephone : AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 

Branches at : Birmingham ~* Liverpool + Manchester - Leeds 

Bristol * Newcastle * Southampton * Swansea * Glasgow 
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Dismantling Expert 


The old clock has seen better days. Now some of the parts are put to one side for 
future use. In the factory across the road, something similar is happening 
on an industrial scale. 

The old machine shop has outlived its usefulness, so Thos. W. Ward Ltd. have 
been called in to demolish it. Those machines and materials which are still 
useful are being carefully preserved to form part of the great new machine shop which 
will rise on the site. 

An undertaking of this kind in which speed is all important, calls for long 
experience and careful planning. Wherever dismantling and demolition are the prelude 
to industrial developments, Wards are the people to handle the contract. 

Industrial dismantling is just one of the many activities of the Ward Group of 


Companies whose scope is as broad as industry itself. 


SERVING INDUSTRY AROUND THE WORLD THOS. W. WARD LTD 


Head Office: ALBION WORKS: SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE* STRAND W.C.2. 
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“BROOMWADE” and AUTOMATION 


“There is no new thing under the sun”, 
No new things, maybe; but many new applications. The governor on James Watt’s 
famous steam engine was an early example of automation. 
Today that word is on almost every lip... 
today automation is on the march. 
In this most significant industrial and social development, 
“BROOMWADE” Air Compressors and 
Pneumatic Tools will maintain the standards 
of reliability and efficiency for which they 
have been known for the past half-century. 


*“BROOMWADE”’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


EROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No.7, HIGH WYCQMBE, ENGLAND. Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines). Telegrams: “Broom”, High Wycombe Telex. 


414 SAS 
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The amount of work done before building starts, is as important 
as that which follows. The pre-planning which is part of every 
Wates job, ensures that construction progresses smoothly from 
start to finish. No sudden shortages. No bottlenecks. No 
hold-ups. 

Pre-planning pays: we’ve proved it. If you have a building to 
build, it will pay you to let Wates build. 


Ideas become concrete when 




















WATES 





WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors\ 


HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD . S.W.16 ° Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON P DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 
engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 
Through a National Committee they 

pool their experience with their 
colleagues up and down the country. 
They have access to International 
information on gas for all purposes 
through a comprehensive Information 
Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 
and development teams maintained by the 
Gas Industry constantly increase 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless 
and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas 
Engineers at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 
technical service organisation of which 


they are a part. 


consult your area gas board 


MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.l! 
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THE ONLY ANSWER... 


At Kellogg House the problem has 
been trying to “put a quart into a 
pint pot”’. This situation developed 
even though the Kellogg International 
Corporation anticipated an expansion 
of the petroleum and petrochemical 
industries. To provide additional 
engineering services for this expansion, 
four years ago the Kellogg International 
Corporation moved from the City to 
Offices nearly three times as large at 
Kellogg House in the West End. Since 
then, the Kellogg International Cor- 
poration engineers have participated in 
the expansion of the petroleum and 
petrochemical organisations in the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, Yugoslavia, the Near 
East, South Africa, Australia and 
even Canada. To supply material and 
equipment for these projects, the 
Purchasing and Procurement Groups 
at Kellogg House have been dealing 
with over four hundred British 
manufacturers. The offices at Kellogg 
House could no longer house our 
steadily growing staff. Doubling 
the size of Kellogg House was the 
only answer to maintaining our 
high standards of engineering 
services. 








Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH $Q. LONDON : W.1I. 





SOCIETE KELLOGG <- PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


SUBSIDIARIES OF 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Switzerland, Land of 
a Thousand Blue Lakes 





A fabulous land, a land of plenty — where 
you get most for your money and most out 
of your holiday. You'll love the glorious 
scenery and you'll love the hotels that for 
food and comfort cannot be bettered. And 






















\ all at a price you can afford (Full board and 
R lodging from 20/- a day). For about £25 
www ae ee your TRAVEL AGENT can arrange a 12-day 











rvyrrrrr re all-in holiday including your fare from 
=A London. Talk it over with him today! 
Further information also available from the 
Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, 


London, W.C.2. 


Switzerland 
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Executive material 





LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


—HOW IS IT TO BE FOUND? 


For the fourth year in succession, the Manchester 

Guardian is helping employers tackle this problem by 
\ putting them in touch with intelligent youngsters keen 
( 
( Beginning on January 21 and continuing until March 4, 
( thirty-one leading companies will take turns to present 
( a daily whole-page announcement about the careers 
( each of them offers to graduates and school-leavers. 
) The response to last year’s announcements was so 
successful that many of the same firms will be taking 
! part again, together with new ones. Here is an inter- 
( 
( 


comfort 
and 


colourful L/ \\ 


friendly elegance 





esting and imaginative approach to the problem of staff- 
tecruitment which you may well find worth looking at. 





| 
( 
) 
) 
) 
on making a worthwhile career. 
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In 1955 the 
RESEARGH 
DEPARTMENT, 
2 ENGINEERING WORKS, 
8 BOTTLE FACTORIES & 
2 CLOSURE FACTORIES 


contributed to the production 
of approx. 


1,750,000,000 units 


The whole of the U.G.B. organisation 
is at the service of all who 

wish to use good containers and 
closures of all descriptions. 


Use Goon Botttes 


* UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


Head Office: 
8 LEICESTER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 : 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘Sherdliey’ Tableware and ‘Ravenhead’ Stemware 
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The Year is 1957 


in May, 1940, he told the House of Commons that his 

policy was to wage war. With equal simplicity, Mr Harold 
Macmillan might be recommended to say that his policy will be to 
face facts. The shock of the Suez adventure and its aftermath has 
brought the country to one of those rare (and usually brief) moments 
when there is a willingness to question some of the taboos and to 
re-examine what is normally taken for granted. It is a gain to be set 
against the losses lately incurred that there is an opportunity now for 
realism to thrust some wedges into the wishful thinking which has 
been the bane of public opinion, and of public policy, all through the 
postwar years. This can do nothing but good ; there is hardly a 
problem facing the country today that will not be eased by-a dash 
of cold realism. 

Neither party, and no section of opinion, has been exempt from 
this weakness. Not merely has there been a wish that the awkward 
facts of life did not exist, but policy has been built on the assumption 
that they would go away if they were not, molested. The Labour 
party’s favourite illusion is that wealth can be distributed without 
having to be created; that this illusion is still in full flower 
is demonstrated every time a trade union demands that its members 
should be allowed to take more out of the pot without putting any 
more in. The Conservatives’ favourite illusion is that an appearance 
of dynamism can be fashioned out of a number of hard-fought rear- 
guard actions. There is an almost universal unwillingness to live in 
the present and to come to terms with its realities. Between those 
who try to wield the authority of 1927 long after it has vanished, and 
those who try to spend the wealth of 1987 long before it has been 
created, there is imposed on the mechanism of the British state a 
burden far heavier than it can carry. 

This is perhaps most apparent in the external sphere of Britain’s 
relation to the outside world, and it is here where reality has now 
most savagely broken in. There are few left who doubt that Britain 
has been trying to play a bigger role than can be sustained by the 
resources, political, military or financial, that it can bring to bear. 
Indeed, there are some signs that the reaction has gone too far ; there 
are some people who seem to think that there are no intermediate steps 
between The Empire On Which The Sun Never Sets and the fate of 
Nineveh or Byzantium. It is hard to say whether more harm is done 
by the people who assert that Britain is now a second-rate power or by 
the plaintive defensiveness of those who write letters to the papers to 
say that it is very wrong even to harbour any such thought. Nobody 
outside this island bothers his head about these exercises of classifica- 
tion ; prestige among the nations is not to be won by the colour of a 
ribbon or by words on a label. 

The essential fact to be faced is that Britain, together with at least 
68 out of the 70 nations of the world, is no longer fully independent, 


Ws Sir Winston Churchill formed his great administration 
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in the sense of having a full and free choice of 
its course of action. There is surely no disgrace 
in admitting this fact, which is imposed by the 
realities of geography and technology. Nor need 
it follow that Britain must now abandon all the 
objects of its policy around the world; that would 
be to turn from pride to the sulks. The essen- 
tial lesson to be learned is that the objects can 
only in future be attained in association with others. 
Other nations cannot be expected to accept our objec- 
tives, or to support us in our means of reaching them, 
unless they agree with them ; and agreement is not to 
be had by incantations to the world’s need for British 
leadership, but by patient and open debate and discus- 
sion on a basis of sincere parity and of a wish for 
true partnership. If the world (or parts of it) is moving 
towards a system of government by discussion among 
equals, the British should feel more flattered than 
affronted. 


* 


In this respect, one of the features of the new 
Government is very welcome. Whether by accident or 
design, there is a combination of “ good Europeans ” 
in the important offices. The new Prime Minister 
himself is committed to the reversal of the policy of 
standing aloof from Europe ; Mr Peter Thorneycroft, 
the chief progenitor among Ministers of the policy of 
association with the “common market,” moves to the 
Exchequer ; and Sir David Eccles, his successor at the 
Board of Trade, has taken political risks in the past for 
his Europe-mindedness. 

Nevertheless, even in this connection, a word of 
warning may still be needed. The cause of closer 
association with Europe has received many new recruits 
in recent months, and one cannot escape the suspicion 
that too many of them regard it as an alternative to, 
almost as a riposte against, the alliance with the United 
States, Canada and the rest of the outside world. It 
needs to be made unmistakably plain that any attempt 
to found a new policy of empire-building in Europe 
on the ruins of the old in Asia will founder on the 
opposition of the other European countries. Association 
with Europe, as with the Commonwealth, is possible 
(and desirable) only in concert with an Atlantic alliance. 
Talk of a “ third force ” as an alternative to that alliance 
is beating the air fully as much as the yearning for a 
self-sufficient Commonwealth. 


* 


These external illusions, disastrous though they have 
proved to be, have done no more harm than the great 
domestic illusion from which all sections of the British 
people have been, and still are, suffering. This is the 
illusion that wealth grows on trees and that growth is 
painless. It is true that we have been living through 
a decade when, for all the foolish things that were 
done, the economic chickens could always be persuaded 
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to postpone their return to roost. But recent months 
have revealed the precariousness of the economy. It has 
been shown, especially, how terribly dependent it is on 
one commodity moving through a single ditch. Even 
before the Suez crisis, one industry after another was 
learning that the world will not always be ready 
to buy British out of admiration for the British 
moral character. The British balance of payments, 
which means the British standard of living, is in more 
danger than it has been for many years. The leeway 
provided by the devaluation of 1949 has been used up, 
and we are back in the period when special efforts and 
the perpetuation of what were meant to be temporary 
restrictions are needed simply to keep our head above 
water. It is another illusion that anyone can be the 


_ world’s banker without being solvent. 


No doubt it is possible to double the standard of 
living in twenty-five years : but only if limits can be 
set ON present consumption, and if both the resources 
can be set free, and some incentive provided to use 
them, for the imaginative enterprise that can alone 
perform the miracle. The immediate task for the 
Government is not merely to reduce the burden of 
taxation, but to do so in such a way that the major 
benefit accrues to investment in the means of production 
and not to consumption, to rewards for work and not 
to “fair shares.” It will be a test of the realism of the 
public whether such measures. are attacked as “ re- 
actionary,” or whether they are accepted for what they 


are, the necessary means to economic progress for the 
benefit of all. 


* 


To say that the great need of the moment is for the 
shattering of illusions is not, then, to advocate pessimism 
or to be despondent of the future. On the contrary, it 
is only by facing facts that the road ahead can be 
planned. This is not a lowering of ambitions ; it is 
more akin to the way in which a good rider will 
“collect” his horse before a jump, which may make 
all the difference between getting over safely and coming 
a cropper. It is the effective application of accurately 
assessed resources. 

It may be that other times have been, or will be, 
luckier for the British people than the present ; it is 
certain that other times in the past have brought more 
satisfaction to individual British citizens, whether in 
the exercise of authority or in the enjoyment of wealth. 
But they have gone beyond recall. Those who will 
build the future are those who recognise and master 
the present. And those who will master the present are 
not those who wish they could live at some other time ; 
they are those who will seize with zest the opportunities 
it offers. 

The most essential of all the facts that Mr Macmillan 
and his Cabinet colleagues, and the whole British 
people, have to face can be read on the calendar. The 
year is 1957. 
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A New Team 


ty normally moderate newspaper has attacked 
Mr Macmillan’s chosen Ministry as giving the 
impression of “an unreconstructed, almost die-hard 
group.” This is quite unjust. In domestic affairs the 
new team looks—although with certain reservations— 
as if it could be more progressive and liberal than the 
old. In foreign affairs it is necessary to retain both a 
sense of proportion and a realisation of the problems 
ahead. 

Mr Selwyn Lloyd returns to the Foreign Office down 
a long, cold arch of raised eyebrows. But fairness 
should prompt the reflection that he has had to carry 
the can of collective Cabinet blunders round the most 
awkward places of the world ; he has deserved not a 
little sympathy at home, and earned much abroad, as 
he took all the bludgeonings. There is no real danger 
that Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s continuance in office will 
revive the period of mutual pique in Anglo-American 
relations. What it may prolong, however, is the period 
of polite covering of mutual embarrassment ; and this 
—contrary to what has been written in most circles 
about this reappointment—may mean that the creation 
of a new foreign policy, which is essential, may still 
have to go forward with Britain in an unduly impeding 
attitude of apology. For who, honestly, do the Con- 
servatives think will have the most embarrassment to 
cover ? 


Mr Macmillan’s difficulty was presumably to find an 
alternative. The delegation of the Foreign Secretary- 
ship to Mr Butler—which would have been the best 
solution—was apparently ruled out. The appointment 
of Lord Salisbury (who may still have a special voice in 
this field) was made difficult by his peerage, by his 
health and by the fact that it might have been 
cynically—unworthily cynically—read as a_ personal 
reward by the Prime Minister for recent services 
rendered. There remained the choice between the 
reappointment of Mr Selwyn Lloyd (which has the 
real advantage that the Cairo newspapers will not be 
set crowing) or the elevation of some other minister 
who might have had more chance to start doing for 
Conservative foreign policy what Mr Butler has done 
for its home policy. On balance+—but only on balance 
—the latter would have been the better course ; a good 
choice would have been Mr Heathcoat-Amory. 


* 


In domestic affairs Mr Macmillan was in no such 
quandary. The welcome appointment is that of Mr 
Thorneycroft as Chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
is a case where virtue has been rewarded, after 
having threatened so often to bring Conservative party 
vengeance. In these last five years of remarkable 
achievement in internal and overseas liberalisation, 


Mr Thorneycroft has so often looked like Huskisson 
and so rarely like Mr Thorneycroft that one had some- 
times come unworthily to wonder whether he really was 
Mr Thorneycroft. 

His task now could be a delicate one, in view 
of the presence beside (and above ?) him of his 
two predecessors. Mr Butler, when Chancellor, 
believed in an economy flat out for expansion and free- 
dom; Mr Macmillan (partly on the advice of his 
Treasury staff) favoured a little more emphasis on the 
brakes and often threatened (without ever in fact doing 
so) to use physical controls as part of them. Mr 
Thorneycroft would be wise to steer a middle way 
between the two precedents, but a little nearer the Butler 
formula. He should now be watching out for the right 
moment for re-expansion (though not to the point of 
1955 recklessness) and should abjure obeisances to 
physical controls in his perorations as well as in his 
policies. 


* 


All this presumes that the Prime Minister’s interven- 
tions in domestic affairs will be neither over-cautious nor 
unexpectedly overbearing. On this presumption Mr 
Butler’s influence in domestic policy could even be 
slightly strengthened in the new line-up. When he 
took up the post of Lord Privy Seal in the Eden Govern- 
ment, he hoped to be able to keep a watching brief over 
all aspects of home policy, save those that fell within 
the province of the Chancellor. There were two main 
difficulties in the arrangement. One was that the ideas 
passed down by Mr Butler tended to clash with the 
slightly different ideas intermittently passed down by 
the Prime Minister and constantly passed down by the 
Chancellor ; Butlerites who compare the present situa- 
tion with what was, instead of with what might have 
been, should take comfort from the reflection that Mr 
Macmillan’s elevation from the Chancellorship to the 
Premiership—and Mr Thorneycroft’s accession to the 
former post—may have increased the degree of 
Butlerism in both these offices. 


Mr Butler’s other main difficulty under the old 
Government was that he lacked the authority of a great 
department of state (and the help of its civil service) 
behind him, and this made it difficult for him to incul- 
cate his influence into other great departments (includ- 
ing, especially, Mr Lloyd-George’s Home Office). Mr 
Butler has now had that problem solved for him by 
being allowed to take over the Home Office himself. 
Paradoxically, however, the main casualty of this deci- 
sion could be the many reforms that are required in 
the Home Office’s own field: recasting of the betting 


. laws, liquor licensing, the Shop Hours Bill, the laws 


of Sunday observance and obscenity, prison reform and 
the rest. Mr Butler will not have the time to do the 
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detailed thinking that is required on these matters, while 
still carrying on his other functions as Lord Privy 
Seal and Leader of the House. He would be well 
advised to delegate the job to whoever is to be his 
Under-Secretary. 

The streams of influence on domestic policy coming 
down from the Prime Minister, Mr Butler and Mr 
Thorneycroft could therefore converge into something 
near to the right mixture. One place where the views 
of this triumvirate probably will, and should, meet some 
sensible resistance is in the Ministry of Defence. Mr 
Macmillan had three choices of method here. Either 
he could continue the tradition that this Ministry acts 
as part-bargainer and part-arbitrator among the compet- 
ing service departments, a role which Mr Head 
promised to play at least as well as (probably better 
than) his predecessors ; or he could install an ambitious 
hatchet man to carry through the cuts in defence 
expenditure which both Mr Macmillan and Mr Butler, 
and the public generally, want ; or he could install a 
strong man who, commissioned to combine economy 
with efficiency, would make up his own mind and 
—after explaining to the Cabinet the considered reasons 
for his conclusions—stick to it. The third choice was the 
best ; and by appointing Mr Sandys, the Prime Minister 
may possibly have made it.- Mr Sandys’s pertinacious 
methods of securing compliance with his wishes can 
be criticised, but it is right to have a Minister in this 
office who will not mind whether he is liked in the 
subordinate service departments, provided that he is 
respected. One may hope that certain service 
shibboleths will now be no more inviolate than some 
former local authority ones, or even than Christ Church 
meadow. 


* 


Lower down the Cabinet list, but right at the top 
of the list of surprises, comes the appointment of Sir 
Percy Mills as Minister of Power. One has an uncom- 
fortable feeling that this device of Mr Macmillan’s may 
prove, like his premium bonds, to be not so much a 
device as a gimmick. The idea of bringing in an out- 
sider of great energy, to handle a vitally important 
task where energy is certainly required, is one which 
Mr Macmillan shares with great men, such as Sir 
Winston Churchill and President Eisenhower ; but in 
British political life it has often failed. A main aim 
of the new Ministry should be to press forward with 
the atomic energy programme. There are indications 
that a first phase of this battle may already have been 
won by Sir Percy’s able predecessor, but the prospect 
of a continuing fight remains. One obstacle for the 
new Minister to overcome will be the other claimants 
in the queue for scarce capital resources. Another 
obstacle will be the untimely fears of the Coal Board 
that in certain circumstances it might not be able to 
sell its coal, and of the Central Electricity Authority that 
atoms represent new-fangled competition with tradi- 
tional methods of production; here Sir Percy, as 
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Minister for all Power, will have to argue with himself, 
or rather with groups in his own Ministry. A third 
obstacle is the conservatism in some parts of the 
Treasury. These are tasks of great political delicacy, 
and it remains a crucial question whether (even with 
Mr Maudling’s aid) a businessman with no experience 
of politics is really the right person to handle them. 


The formation of this new Ministry has been 
hastened by the oil shortage that has followed the Suez 
crisis. The elevation of the Minister of Transport to 
the Cabinet owes much to the same development. This, 
surely, is a mistake. The point about the Ministry of 
Transport is that it always seems to be an important 
job, because it could easily provide full-time employ- 
ment for at least two men, but not men of Cabinet rank. 
Mr Macmillan’s reaction to his realisation of this 
importance has been to make more claims on the time 
of the one man who is trying to do the job already. 
The busy Mr Watkinson, in his present office, has had 
many ideas (most of them rather good) and done many 
things (some of them rather bad). He can be counted 
upon by his nature to enter into the business of wider 
Cabinet consultation with considerable and possibly 
rather regrettable enthusiasm. 


* 


Among the other Cabinet appointments, Sir David 
Eccles goes to the Board of Trade as one of the 
three former “ European Unity ” devotees to get pro- 
motion (the others are Mr Sandys and the new Secretary 
for Scotland, Mr Maclay). This week’s new stage in 
the discussions about a free trade area with Europe 
therefore starts under a fair wind. It is a necessary 
function of a Conservative President of the Board of 
Trade to get into trouble with some of his party’s pay- 
masters, and it may be useful practice for Sir David 
to risk his first dose of this for a cause in which he 
believes. 

Lord Hailsham, who succeeds Sir David Eccles at 
the Ministry of Education, has a proper ambition to 
make the most of whatever is his designated province ; 
his departure from the Navy is therefore timely, and 
it is probably a mercy that he has not been moved to 
anything foreign or colonial. He should be warned, 
however, in the friendliest way, that it is probably 
easier to get into unexpected hot water by making 
unconsidered speeches in his new Ministry than in 
almost any other department. Finally, Mr Henry 
Brooke may find his great experience of local govern- 
ment a disadvantage in his new office as Minister 
of Housing and Local Government; this Ministry 
properly has considerable powers of control, and it is 
better that a novitiate in it should start with an inclina- 
tion to protect the public against local councils rather 
than the other way round. One would guess—and 
hope—however that Mr Brooke will carry through the 
remaining stages of the Rents Bill with courage, even 
although the complete freeing of “middle-class” 
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properties is causing considerable furore in his own 
constituency of Hampstead. 

Such, then, together with the expected appointment 
of Dr Hill as the Government’s megaphone and 
the retention of the six men who remain in 
their former offices, is Britain’s new Cabinet. Every 


Ministry, both in set-up and personnel, inevitably 
reflects the personal experience, predilections and 
preferences of the Prime Minister who chooses it. It also 
reflects the pressures upon him. Mr Macmillan’s 


Cracked 


HE new year has brought much to-ing and fro-ing 

in the communist world. In Budapest, Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev have had a “ comradely 
and friendly exchange of views” with communist 
leaders from Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary. Herr Grotewohl has been having talks in 
Moscow. Mr Chou En-lai is circulating between 
Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest. And last week the 
harassed Mr Kadar suddenly flew off to Moscow, where 
he was closeted with his recent guests from Russia and 
his prospective guests from China. 

These mid-winter peregrinations are accompanied— 
as might be expected—by a chorus extolling the soli- 
darity of the communist camp and urging that every- 
thing should be done to keep it this way. In fact, the 
monolithic empire created by Stalin is in greater danger 
of division, and even of disintegration, than at any time 
in the past ten years. The damage already done is plain 
to see. The lingering revolt of the Hungarian people 
has revealed the bankruptcy of communism’s claims 
to be a popular system of government. The Hungarians’ 
stubborn insistence on political freedom has shown that 
the answer to Moscow’s problem does not simply lie in 
providing, or promising to provide, more food, clothes 
and television sets. The intervention of the Soviet 
army to crush the Hungarian revolt has not only 
troubled and divided communists throughout the 
world ; it has also exposed the true nature of the cement 
that binds the Soviet block together—a cement which 
would obviously be better hidden under layers of white- 
wash. 

In Poland, Mr Gomulka has asserted a measure of 
independence from Russian control. This has enabled 
him to damp down Polish aspirations for more freedom 
—at any rate for the time being. But in taking advan- 
tage of Mr Khrushchev’s admission that there is more 
than one road to socialism, he is, in the Russians’ view, 
jeopardising their primacy. He has, moreover, taken 
up with the Jugoslavs (representatives of the two parties 
have been conferring in Warsaw) just when Soviet- 
Jugoslav relations have again become painfully strained. 
The Warsaw-Belgrade axis which seems to be forming 
will not appear as a welcome innovation to the Russians. 
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predilections have always been a bit of a mystery. 
Originally a man on the Fabian left of the Tory party, 
he seemed for a time, when the surge of postwar Con- 
servatism went (and went much more sensibly) to the 
liberal left, to be less sure than other “ new Tories ” 
that change really was Conservatism’s ally. But the 
lurch away from liberalism that was forecast in some 
circles after his accession cannot honestly be discerned 
in the men he has chosen. The test will be what 
they do. 


Monolith 


Two years ago they hoped to strengthen their empire 
by enticing the one prodigal son back home. Instead, 
they now find Marshal Tito leading a second member 
of the communist family astray and engaging in an 
ideological free-for-all with the rest. 


* 


Finally, in counting up the damage to the communist 
block, one must include the consequent weakening of 
its military position and its economic disorganisation 
and difficulties. Formerly the ring of buffer states in 
eastern Europe was a clear military asset to the Russians. 
Now it looks more like a military liability ; one country 
is openly held down by Russian tanks, a second has 
circumscribed, by treaty, the rights and position of 
Soviet troops stationed within its borders, and the 
trustworthiness of the armed forces of the rest has been 
called in question by the behaviour of the Hungarian 
armed forces last November. The economic strains 
within eastern Europe are described in detail on page 
212. Moscow’s efforts to integrate the economies of 
the block into a close-knit whole have been riddled 
through by the near-collapse of the Hungarian 
economy, by the Poles’ insistence on cutting their coat, 
economically, according to their cloth, and by the sheer 
inability of the rest to reach the production targets set. 

The Russians’ reaction to the present discontents is 
to close the ranks and, without reverting to the intense 
repression of Stalin’s later years, to reaffirm the basic 
tenets of communism. In their view, the movement 
towards more liberal policies, which has been gathering 
momentum for the past year, is getting out of hand. 
“ Proletarian internationalism ” is in danger of becom- 
ing a shadow of its former self. The Poles and the 
Jugoslavs muddle it up with mere co-existence between 
communists and other workers’ movements and harp 
on the need to avoid any “trend towards hegemony.” 
Pravda rejects this definition on the revealing grounds 
that it lacks the essential “militant revolutionary 
appeal” of proletarian internationalism, tends to ignore 
the continued validity of the slogan “ workers of the 
world unite,” and ignores the “liberation struggle of 
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colonial peoples” and their need to fight against 
“ bourgeois nationalism and reformism.” ‘The doctrine 
that there is more than one road to socialism, in fact, 
is undermining the leadership of Moscow, while the 
attack on “ Stalinism” is threatening to develop into 
an attack on communism itself. The Russians still 
subscribe in theory to the view that every communist 
party must find its own way and that all have something 
to learn from each other. But while all are equal the 
Russians are, in effect, more equal than the rest ; 
“ different roads to socialism ” are all right only as long 
as they do not challenge Soviet domination. 

“The false slogan of so-called ‘national com- 
munism,’” as Pravda puts it, has been “invented by 
the imperialists ” with the object of splitting the com- 
munist movement. It has been taken up, says the Czech 
paper Rude Pravo, by Mr Dulles and “every child 
knows that Dulles is as fond of communism as the devil 
is of holy water.” “Stalinism” is another invention 
of the imperialists. Stalin had all the right ideas and 
went astray only over the cult of personality. The 
Chinese communists have lent their weighty voice to this 
campaign of “ restalinisation.” After discussing Stalin’s 
record at length they have concluded that his “ mistakes 
take second place to his achievements.” 


* 


Behind all these arid exchanges are two main 
impulses. The Jugoslavs, backed, in private at least, 
by Mr Gomulka and his friends, believe that if the com- 
munist system is to thrive, it cannot be confined within 
one ideological straitjacket manufactured in Moscow— 
or for that matter in any other communist capital— 
especially as, in their view, the Russians under Stalin 
committed far greater and more far-reaching mistakes 
than they are apparently now prepared to admit. They 
maintain that, far from splitting the communist move- 
ment, they are merely trying “ to perceive what is rotten 
(in the movement) and do away with it mercilessly and 
honestly ” ; they want to avoid “ ideological stagnation.” 
The Russians, on the other hand, profess to fear that 
the attack on “ Stalinism ” is developing into an attack 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat and other essentials 
of Marxism. Backed now by the Chinese, they are 
strongly opposing any attempts to revise the basic prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. 

Neither the Jugoslavs nor the Poles, nor any other 
communists of an independent turn of mind, would 
ever admit that they were guilty of “ revisionism.” 
But they do desire to shake off the close control of the 
Russians, and so long as Moscow seeks to preserve its 
empire, it will attack those communists who threaten 
to disrupt it, not for their real sin but for their alleged 
treachery to Marxism-Leninism. The fact is that, when 
the ideological jargon is stripped away, all communists, 
whether in Moscow, Peking, Warsaw or Belgrade, are 
seen to be exercised by the same problem; how to 
remain in power. Mr Gomulka believes that his regime 
would be stronger if it could be shown to be really 
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independent of the Russians. Yet other communist 
leaders in, say, Prague or Bucharest, probably feel that 
unless their dependence on Russia is close and obvious, 
their countries may go the way of Hungary. The 
dilemma is plain. The Jugoslav communists have won 
their independence of Moscow, but they cannot feel 
completely secure so long as the independence of other 
communist regimes is not recognised in both theory 
and practice ; and the armed Soviet intervention in 
Hungary has reawakened all their fears of Russia's 
“hegemonistic tendencies.”” The Chinese, too, are no 
great lovers of “ great power chauvinism ”: but, in their 
view, the communist block must be maintained as a base 
from which communism can be spread; and they are 
willing to endorse Russian leadership for the strictly 
practical reason that they badly need Russian economic 
help. 


* 


In internal affairs, the argument is whether a popular 
explosion on the Hungarian model is more likely to be 
averted if the safety valve is tightly screwed down or if 
it is somewhat loosened. On Sunday, Mr Gomulka is 
putting to the test his theory that, within limits, it is 
best loosened. He finds himself in the unusual position 
—for a communist—of awaiting the verdict of the polls 
with some apprehension ; for although the Polish voter 
had been given only a very circumscribed freedom of 
choice, he yet has a real opportunity of intimating 
whether or not he approves the present regime. If the 
elections turn out badly for Mr Gomulka, then the 
argument of the “ Stalinists” that almost all conces- 
sions are dangerous will be greatly strengthened 
throughout the communist world. 


But Mr Gomulka has said bluntly that, whatever 
happens on Sunday, the Polish communists intend to 
stay in power. It is this determination to hang on to 
power that makes it premature to regard the communist 
world as in danger of early dissolution. There is in 
fact no sign that the Poles or the Jugoslavs (or Mr 
Kadar) have any intention of allowing free elections or 
of opening the door to a return of “ bourgeois demo- 
cracy.” All would no doubt subscribe to the Chinese 
party’s statement that “ however many twists and turns 
may await us . . . humanity will eventually reach its 
bright destiny—communism. There is no force that 
can stop it.” But the ferment of ideas throughout the 
block, the accumulation of economic difficulties, the 
growing popular exasperation at Russian dominance 
and the presence of Soviet troops will continue to sub- 
ject the communist regimes to very great strain. 
Moscow could conceivably lessen that strain by working 
out some more acceptable relationship with lesser com- 
munist ‘states and by turning from an exploiter into a 
genuine beneficiary. But all the events of the last few 
months give grounds for hope that the days of com- 
munist tyranny, though they may still be prolonged, 
may also now be numbered. 
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Notes of the Week 











Europe’s Moment 


SPAAR’S visit to London three days after Mr 
e Macmillan had become Prime Minister was a 
remarkable conjuncture. M. Spaak came as secretary of the 
committees of the six continental powers which are working 
to create a common market and a European atomic agency. 
He was able to report that the treaties are nearing com- 
pletion, driven by a common political will in France and 
Germany which could hardly have been conceived a year 
ago. He has been welcomed by a new British Government 
more sympathetic to European integration than any since the 
war ; and he has gone home aware that the project for a wider 
free trade area around the six-nation common market, 
which Britain threw up last summer, is impelled by a 
keen political drive and perhaps too by a new sense among 
the public here that Britain cannot go it alone. “ Euro- 
peans ” have more cause for hope than at any time since the 
death of EDC. 

In practical terms, however, M. Spaak’s visit did more 
to clarify problems than to solve them. He made it clear 
that the common market and “ Euratom” treaties are too 
far advanced, and the need for swift political action too 
great, to allow the treaties to be delayed or tailored to the 
requirements of the free trade area. The common market 
treaty, whose emerging shape is described in an article 
on page 210, may make some provision for later alterations, 
but the Six will obviously want to keep changes to the 
minimum. The extensive powers given to the central 
institutions of the common market may not, however, be 
easily acceptable to the countries interested in the free 
trade area. 

Two other problems also emerged more clearly than ever. 
Britain reaffirmed that its preferences with the Common- 
wealth required it to exclude agriculture altogether from 
the free trade plan ; if agricultural countries like Denmark 
and Holland are to accept the scheme, Britain may have to 
give them special bilateral compensation for this omission. 
It is also increasingly clear that Portugal, Greece and 
Turkey cannot face the competition which the free trade 
area involves ; a special status may have to be worked out 
for them. 


Seen from Westminster 


HE change at 10, Downing Street will, for the moment, 
_make for greater political stability. Mr Gaitskell was 
wise to discount the possibility of a Tory split. The Tory 
party, playing true to form, has leapt eagerly and athletically 
on the new leader’s band wagon. 









There will always be backbenchers convinced that ability 
(as represented by themselves) has not been given its due 
reward ; but, by and large, Mr Macmillan’s Cabinet has had 


a favourable party reception. He has painlessly moved 
out the more obvious sleeping partners, and brought in 
some competent new men. By slightly thinning the 
Etonian content (from 10 to 7) and increasing the non-U 
element, Mr Macmillan should have particularly pleased 
the fifty or so self-consciously non-U Tory backbenchers, 
who were beginning to complain with carefully assumed 
stridency that they were being forgotten. 

The two big question marks at Westminster hover over 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Percy Mills. Labour regards the 
Foreign Secretary as a sufficiently attractive target to be 
secretly glad that he has been kept within range, and it 
is sharpening even more hatchets. for Sir Percy Mills: a 
new peer, an old industrialist and one whom the trade 
unionists have determinedly billed as not particularly pro- 
gressive. 


Prods in their Backs 


y the time MPs reassemble on Tuesday afternoon, Mr 
B Macmillan will be not only Prime Minister but 
Officially leader of the Conservative party. The curious 
mass meeting which performs this rite has been summoned 
for noon of that day, which indicates that Mr Macmillan’s 
election is expected, no doubt rightly, to be as swift, 
unanimous and embarrassingly fulsome as that of his pre- 
decessors. There may, however, be a different sort of 
embarrassment by the time Ministers get to the despatch 
box, for most of the new team’s political problems over the 
next few weeks will involve it with its own backbenchers 
rather than with its official opponents. 

The list of possible revolts is formidable. Mr Sandys 
becomes Minister of Defence at a moment when 
demands for better value for money (and for less 
money, at that) are rising to a crescendo. Mr Butler, 
in his new role of Home Secretary, faces not only 
the complexities of the hanging controversy, but a 
unanimous Tory dislike of the restrictive passages of the 
Shops Bill. Sir Percy Mills (and Mr Maudling) will 
have the dubious pleasure of trying to satisfy Mr Nabarro 
and Co. in their ceaseless desire to better the nationalised 
industries. Mr Brooke will have to deal with the back- 
bench pressure for some easing of the Rents Bill. Mr 
Watkinson, now promoted to the Cabinet, will not escape 
the grouses about the impact of petrol rationing on the 
road hauliers. Mr Thorneycroft and Sir David Eccles, 


while apparently pursuing the European free trade goal 
with welcome energy, will have to face the guerilla activi- 
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ties of those who still believe Lord Beaverbrook’s chains 
were not self-imposed. Above all, the Tories will anxiously 
watch the new Prime Minister for some signs of masterful 
direction. More than any single policy decision, the Tories 
long for a government which does not seem in a constant 


state of breathlessness. 


The Minor Ministers 


HE twenty-two “ second rank ” ministerial appointments 
T announced on Wednesday night completed the list of 
ministers with full departmental responsibilities and of 
Ministers of State. 





The under-secretaryships remain to 
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be allotted, and in these Mr Macmillan will be expected 
to throw carefully-selected bones to some of the best- 
known backbenchers, including several who have been 
labelled as Suez extremists. 
criticism if he does: dogs who are eating bones can do less 


There should be no excited 


barking. The most interesting appointment on Wednesday 
was Mr Maudling’s knight’s move across the Government 
board to the peculiar post of Paymaster General, with the 
still more peculiar role of acting as spokesman for the new 


Ministry of Power in the Commons. Mr Macmillan ought 


to be very grateful to Mr Maudling ; nobody else would 
be likely to fulfil this very ticklish political task half as well. 
The fact that Mr Maudling is to be succeeded in the 


Ministry of Supply by Mr Aubrey Jones presumably means 
that this ministry is not to be disbanded ; Mr Maudling is 
believed to have recommended that it should be, and many 
of its functions handed to the Ministry of Defence, which 











Constitution 








and Choice 














b fueee Labour party has got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick in its fretting 
—in so far as it is fretting, and not 
merely ragging the Cecils—about the 
constitutional implications of the way in 
which the Prime Minister was appointed 
last week. It—and some unexpected 
allies—have given an airing to two sug- 
gested alternatives to the present con- 
stitution, on the grounds that they would 
“save the Queen from embarrassment.” 
These are: 


(1) The idea of the Deputy Party 
Leader. Labour is quite wrong in 
believing that the situation that arose 
last week could not arise while Labour 
was in power, because of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party’s system of choos- 
ing a deputy leader as well as a leader 
at the beginning of each Parliamentary 
session. If Labour were to come to 
power tomorrow, and Mr Gaitskell were 
to drop down dead the day after, is it 
really suggested that Labour would be 
unanimous that Her Majesty should 
then send for the present deputy leader, 
Mr Griffiths, instead of Mr Bevan ? 


(2) The idea of the Interim Prime 
Minister. In a letter on page 195 a 
distinguished Canadian jurist recom- 
mends the Australian system, whereby 
twice an interim Prime Minister has 
been appointed for a few days until the 
majority party has chosen its own leader. 
But the thought of the empire-building, 
job-bargaining, caucus-making and 
lobbying to which this system could 
give rise is surely rather shuddering. 
It seems much better that the party 
counsellors, after taking proper sound- 
ings, should advise the Queen which 
leader appears to have emerged, before 
this sort of bargaining has taken place. 
Thereafter—if they have advised her 
wrongly—the House of Commons 


obviously has, as always in the past, the 
power to reject the choice. (So—if they 
ever wished to—would the members of 
the majority party in the country, when 
they came to elect a new party leader.) 


* 


The really interesting question is how 
the party counsellors have interpreted 
their functions in the past few weeks. It 
is clear that there was fairly formal 
sounding of the views of Cabinet 
members ; while some fascinating letters 
from Tory MPs in the Daily Telegraph 
this week reveal how backbench opinion 
made itself felt in a shoal of letters 
written around Christmas time to the 
party whips. (The people who wrote at 
that time will have been mostly people 
who wanted to block the accession of 
Mr Butler—then a clear favourite in the 
betting—but presumably the whips, 
whose personal inquiries were pretty 
extensive, made allowance for this in 
counting heads.) Nobody, incidentally, 
seems to have sounded the views of the 
Conservatives’ rather absurd electoral 
college—which includes Conservative 
peers, prospective candidates and some 
party officials, as well as MPs—but the 
fact that this body for the election of a 
party leader is widely regarded as a 
cipher is the Tories’ own concern. 

Once all the information was collected 
and made available, however, there 
could still have been three attitudes on 
the Thursday morning to the main 
constitutional question : 


(1) The view that the Queen should 
send for “the most prominent politician 
in the party that had a majority in the 
House,” provided she were satisfied he 
could carry that majority with him. 

(2) The view that the Prime Minister 
should be the majority choice of MPs 
of the majority party. 











(3) The view that the Prime Minister 
should be the man who would command 
the largest and most rock-solid majority 
in the House. 


Obviously argument (1) did not prevail 
last week ; up to Thursday midday Mr 
Butler was a more “ prominent poli- 
tician” than Mr Macmillan, and he 
clearly could still have kept some sort 
of majority in the House. The decision 
was therefore taken, in so far as it was 
thought out, on arguments (2) or (3), 
or on a mixture of them. Everything 
that has happened since last Thursday 
suggests that argument (2)—which must 
now be assumed to be the dominating 
argument—was satisfied: Mr Macmillan 
was, in the circumstances, the majority 
choice of Conservative MPs. This 
remains true even though many of those 
who are now saying that they are glad 
Mr Macmillan was chosen might have 
voted for Mr Butler in any secret ballot 
last week. 


Is there, therefore, any ground for 
constitutional uneasiness about what 
happened ? There is just one shadow 
of a ground, though it should not be 
over-stressed. It is to be hoped that 
any part that attitude (3) may have 
played in the decision—and it did play 
some—will not be written down as a 
precedent for the history books. For it 
could be read in the future to mean that 
the Prime Minister must be the man 
who is least bitterly opposed, not the 
man who is most widely supported, in 
his party in the House ; the qualification 
for a Prime Minister would then be not 
that he should do what the majority of 
his party wants, but that he should not 
do anything that might give even a wing 
of his own party grave offence. This 


would obviously be a formula for the 
production of sheep, not for the produc- 
tion of Prime Ministers. 
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would then be in a better position to control the sub- 
ordinate service departments. 

Among the other 22, no one doubts the competence 
of such men as Mr Molson (going to Works), Mr Vosper 
(to Health), Lord Selkirk (to the Admiralty) and Mr Ward 
(to Air), but these names will not stir one corpuscle of 
blood in the party; indeed the accumulation of three 
relatively new men in the service departments may be 
designed as another way to strengthen Mr Sandys’s control 
over defence. The reappearance of Mr Marples’s name in a 
Government list no doubt reflects Mr Macmillan’s wish to 
reward his old No. 2 of Housing Ministry days, and there 
may be some virtue in the curious move of Mr Birch from 
Air Minister to Economic Secretary to the Treasury. He 
will obviously be much happier handling an economic brief ; 
he has not been allowed to do so since Opposition days (it 
was he who called out so memorably, after Dr Dalton’s 
resignation, that “they’ve shot our fox”). Three moves 
which can be wholly applauded are those of Mr 
Walker-Smith to help Sir David Eccles at the Board of 
Trade, Mr Enoch Powell (to Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury), and Mr David Ormsby-Gore (to Minister of 
State, Foreign Office). All these are able men, and, with 
Mr Maudling, Mr Heath (the Chief Whip) and Mr Aubrey 
Jones (now Supply Minister) seem to represent the only 
prospective Cabinet timber in the whole 22. Mr Ormsby- 
Gore is to be given special responsibility for European 
affairs ; that will leave Commander Noble as the Minister 
of State dealing primarily with the United Nations. 


Where Uno Stands or Falls 


oe the United Nations Assembly has achievea 
since November is at stake this week.’ Uno’s own 
authoritv—and therefore its whole value as a peacemaking 
instrument—will evaporate, together with the prospect of a 
real settlement in the Middle East, if its members shut their 
eyes to their urgent duty. That duty was set before them 
coldly and plainly by the Secretary-General on Wednesday. 
He reminded the Assembly that its resolution on Sinai called 
for more than just a cease-fire and withdrawal ; these two 
things were merely priorities, and now that they were near- 
ing fulfilment it should give “ urgent attention” to ensuring 
similar fulfilment of its other rulings and aims. Mr Hammar- 
skj6ld referred to the need for scrupulous observance of 
armistice terms, including an end to border raiding ; to the 
right of free passage through the Gulf of Aqaba ; and to the 
basic function of the UN emergency force—“ to help to 
maintain quiet.” Gently but firmly, he invited the Assembly 
to consider charging the force with some of the responsibili- 
ties hitherto carried by the tiny band of truce observers. 

In Ottawa on Monday, Mr Lester Pearson, who origin- 
ally sponsored the force, called for an extension of its 
life ; but up to now there has been little backing for this 
in the Assembly, where, moreover, both the Asian-African 
block and the United States have been insisting on uncon- 
ditional and total Israeli withdrawal without procuring any 
Egyptian guarantees for the future. By next week, the 
Israelis will hold only Gaza and the toehold in south- 
eastern Sinai which protects them against a renewed 
Egyptian blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba. If the Assembly 
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ignores Mr Hammarskjéld «nd Mr Pearson, and merely 
persists in its present course, then either Israel will defy 
it and expose its impotence, or the old familiar problems 
that underlie the present situation will re-emerge as 
dangerously as ever. This week is the time of testing. It 
will show, incidentally, which members of the Asian- 
African group are capable of rising above mere racialism in 
order to make Uno work. 

Two nettles have to be grasped. One is the future of 
the UN force. The other is Egypt. President Nasser 
evidently intends to claim that he can restrict canal traffic 
until the Israelis have left Gaza and south-eastern Sinai— 
after which, if the UN force does not replace them, Egypt 
will be in a position to resume its blockade and border 
raiding. Nothing to justify this Egyptian claim can be 
found in the UN resolution of November 2nd, which, on 
the contrary, emphasises speedy resumption of canal traffic 
and demands an end to border raids. The weight of inter- 
national opinion should now be turned on Egypt, so that 
President Nasser understands clearly that UN action was 
taken not just to save him but to restore the peace which 
his actions had helped to destroy. 


Two Years After Malenkov 


4 ie Supreme Soviet is hardly the centre of Russia’s 
political life, but its sessions often provide a platform 
for important declarations of policy, and the one beginning 
on February 5th may prove of particular interest. Shortly 
before Christmas the Communist party central committee 
announced that the current five-year plan would be pruned, 
and that the resources saved would be used to step up the 
housing programme. The Supreme Soviet will now pre- 
sumably put its stamp on the revised version. 

The extent to which the-revision of the plan, and the 
budget (which, if precedent is followed, this meeting will 
also endorse) reflect a shift in economic thinking, will have 
an impact on politics and possibly on personalities. Two 
years ago, at a similar budgetary session in February, the 
post-Stalin economic controversy was clinched in favour of 
heavy industry and Mr Malenkov resigned the premiership 
on the grounds of “incompetence.” Now the pendulum 
seems to be swinging in the opposite direction. Moscow 
may have concluded that more pledges to the consumer are 
the best insurance against ill winds blowing from Eastern 
Europe ; but how much is it willing, or able, to pay for 
such insurance ? If the price is high, the leadership may 
be due for another reshuffle. 


Lean Years for Syria 


HERE comes a point at which lands of transit, however 
"T ittdisposed to the traffic that wants to cross them, 
either fee] the pinch for lack of transit profits or begin to 
see drawbacks in antagonising the customers at both ends 
of their line. Egypt has agreed to clearance of the Suez 
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Canal, and its Syrian satellite is wondering whether to be 
left behind. It is facing a budgetary deficit of unprecedented 
size, and seems short of certain foreign currencies ; both 
facts may prompt it to consider how long to go on denying 
itself the funds obtainable from the transit of oil from Iraq. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company has told the Syrian govern- 
ment that, contrary to first reports, pumping at a reduced 
rate could be resumed at short notice—it is said, within a 
week. The three pipelines from Iraq to the Mediterranean 
travel uphill as far as Homs and, of the four pumping 
stations which service them, the three in Syria were blown 
up in November. It is now known that the destruction at 
these three scarcely affected the pipeline manifolds, which 
are so arranged that the oil flow can bypass the pumps. 

Therefore the sur- 
SS" ~SCViving station, which 
fro Nnne" 7 sis inside Iraq, could 
be used to boost 
oil past the three 
wrecked stations in 
Syria—at the rate 
of 11 million tons 
a year, as opposed 
to 25 million when 
all four pumps were working. How long the Syrian 
pumps will take to repair is still unknown, as piles of 
rubble still conceal machinery that may be irreparable ; 
much hangs on the expertise with which the explosives 
were placed. 

If the pumps prove to be wrecked, none of the possi- 
bilities open to the company and the Iraq government holds 
out hope of quick returns for Syria. One is to recognise 
that all new investment inside Syria is insecure, and 
thérefore to pump only as much oil as can be boosted by 
adding to the apparatus in Iraq, and then redressing the 
fall in Iraqi production by increasing output from the 
southern Iraqi field at Basra, which does not have to export 
through Syria. The other course, if Syria agrees, is to 
repair one pumping station only; even for that, the 
apparatus that had already been ordered for an additional 
line, carrying a further 9 million tons a year across Syria, 
would have to be used, and the project for this extra 
throughput would thus be indefinitely postponed. Either 
way, Syria’s vista of an ever-increasing revenue from the 
transit of oil will have vanished, for a long time to come, in 
the puff of smoke that blew up the pumps. 
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Mr Head’s Last Cuts 


HE defence cuts announced this week have been made 
i= accordance with two principles of defence reorgan- 
isation which were laid down long ago, but which none of 
Mr Head’s predecessors succeeded in following to their 
logical conclusion. The first principle is that in terms of 
world war—the sort of war that would involve this island 
—reserve forces which would require a lengthy period of 
retraining no longer make any sense at all; the other is 
that it is just as pointless to think of home defence in terms 
of obsolete weapons. The pointlessness of the part-time 
training given to the national service men with the 
Territorials and Army Emergency Reserve has become 
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increasingly obvious ; and-it is a gain in realism—if a grim 
one—that part-time training with the Mobile Defence 
Corps is also to be abandoned. 

The decision to disband the Royal Auxiliary Air Force 
and the air arm of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve is 
part of the same logic. The RAF’s 20 auxiliary squadrons 
operated Meteors, which would be useless for interception 
if this country were attacked ; they only made sense on the 
assumption that there would be time to retrain the auxiliary 
pilots to handle modern fighters—and the decision to cut 
the production of Hunters suggests that “ modern fighters ” 
is now to mean machines still further up in the supersonic 
class. The Navy may regret its air reservists more, because 
carrier-based aircraft continue to be far less advanced. But 
the usefulness of these reserve fighter pilots would really 
be confined to a limited war in which the most modern 
aircraft would not be used—and such a war would surely 
usually be fought by regulars. 

The recommendations of General Hull’s committee on 
Army “streamlining,” of which some details have now 
leaked, follow the same line of thought. Besides lop- 
ping the tail of regular and reserve formations, and 
getting rid of more artillery (on the reasonable assumption 
that atomic missiles are on their way), they propose to do 
some rough surgery on those excrescences in the War 
Office caused by the operation of Parkinson’s law—the 
swollen directorates and command staffs. In all, the 
economies that have been announced or anticipated this 
week may come to about £20 million a year. They repre- 
sent the last throw of Mr Antony Head, who had promised 
to be a much better Defence Minister of his type than most 
military commentators have realised. His successor, how- 
ever, may have come into office with at least a “ target 
figure” of defence cuts that is higher than Mr Head was 
willing to accept. Including perhaps—and at last—the 
replacement of total by selective conscription ? 


Dumping Needs Definition 


CCORDING to the announcement before the recess, the 
first business of Parliament next week is to be the 
second reading of the Anti-Dumping Bill and the third 
reading of the Railway Finances Bill on Tuesday ; these will 
be followed by two days of the committee stage of the 
Homicide Bill on Wednesday and Thursday. The Anti- 
Dumping Bill calls for some prior comment. It is a quid 
pro quo to certain protectionist parts of British industry for 
the projected advance to a free trade area with Europe, and 
it includes the kind gesture to agriculture and horticulture 
(although they will not be affected by the freer trade pro- 
posals) that is usually thrown in on these occasions. No 
doubt Mr Thorneycroft and Sir David Eccles will have been 
talking about the bill to M. Spaak this week, and trying to 
persuade him (on the whole rightly) that the concessions 
to be made to British protectionism are not very big ones. 
The European countries could theoretically stand on the 
principle that—since the common market scheme itself will 
forbid discrimination in selling prices on grounds of 
nationality, although not apparently discrimination on 
grounds of favouritism to good customers—even small 
concessions are wholly unnecessary. But one presumes that 
they will not be too stubborn. 
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Nevertheless, Parliament ought to have some questions 
to ask about the bill. It is going to give the Board of Trade 
power to impose and vary customs duties on goods that are 
considered to be dumped here; the danger, of course, 
is that Sir David Eccles and his successors may be con- 
stantly waylaid by pressure groups with peculiar definitions 
of what dumping means. The definition in the bill seems 
to be a reasonably rigid one. Although a certain amount 
of alarm has been caused in importing circles by a vague 
reference in Clause I to the fact that unfair foreign subsidies 
may have been “ directly or indirectly” given, the over- 
riding definition of dumping seems to be that it only occurs 
when export prices of foreign goods are below their “ fair 
market price” in the country of export or origin. 

The fair market price means the price at which goods are 
actually sold for consumption or-use in the producing or 
exporting country, “subject to any necessary adjustments, 
whether for differences in conditions and terms of sale, for 
differences in taxation or otherwise ”; it would be useful to 
have a very precise statement about what this last phrase 
means, and also about the Board of Trade’s intended yard- 
sticks for assessing the fair market prices of goods that are 
never in fact sold in the country of origin (the Board is 
empowered to make its judgments here by reference to those 
rather vague concepts “cost of production” and “ export 
prices of similar goods”). In theory, of course, if foreigners 
are foolish enough to want to sell their goods to Britain below 
their cost of production, British consumers should welcome 
their bounty ; in practice the best—but also the least—that 
can be asked of Parliament is that, by careful clause-by- 
clause vetting in committee, it should ensure that the avenue 
now opened to protectionists will be a very narrow avenue, 
for those who suffer from genuine dumping only. 


Zik’s Bank 


HE curious circumstances in which the Eastern 

Region Finance Corporation, a government body of 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria, purchased 784,000 {1 shares 
at par in the African-Continental Bank, founded by Dr 
Azikiwe, the premier—and then deposited over £1 million 
of its funds with the bank, at a moment when it was, in 
strict audit terms, insolvent—have now been probed by the 
Tribunal of Inquiry set up last August by the Colonial 
Secretary. It is an enthralling, if unedifying, tale. The 
tribunal is satisfied that Dr Azikiwe remained a powerful 
influence in the bank even when he had resigned as 
chairman on becoming prime minister of the region. He 
remained deeply interested in it through his Zik companies 
that banked with it. But for the Finance Corporation’s 
purchase of shares, on terms so satisfactory to the share- 
holders whose scrip was in fact worthless—and equally 
satisfactory to the bank’s creditors who stood to 
lose heavily—the bank would probably have been 
forced into liquidation. It was quite unable to meet the 
requirements of the banking ordinance for registration at 
the end of the period of grace extended to it. 

The tribunal concludes that Dr Azikiwe was “ guilty of 
misconduct as a minister,” and that his conduct has “ fallen 
short of the expectations of honest, reasonable people.” 
Nobody who reads the tribunal’s report will feel that these 
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words are unduly strong; but it would be jumping to 
unwarranted conclusions to assume that they are strong 
enough to make Dr Azikiwe resign. 

This will put the new governor in almost as awkward a 
position as the original intervention in the matter put the 
previous governor, Sir Clement Pleass, who retired so 
suddenly last autumn. Dr Azikiwe may, however, reflect 
that with this report in circulation it will be open to the 
delegations from the Northern and Western regions, who 
have had their regional elections, to cast uncomfortable 
doubts on his standing as the East’s representative at the 
forthcoming constitutional conference, unless he renews his 
mandate at the polls. With the example of Dr Nkrumah’s 
overwhelming victory in the Gold Coast after the (much less 
personal) revelations of the cocoa enquiry before him, Dr 
Azikiwe may well feel he runs no undue risks in going to the 
country: he will be able to flourish the paragraph in the 
tribunal’s report which admits that his “primary motive 
was to make available an indigenous bank with the object 
of liberalising credit for the people.” The bank is now 
comfortably liquid, thanks to its public depositors, and if 
Dr Azikiwe burks the challenge it will indeed be a sign that 
he is losing his grip—or else that Nigerians are fussier about 
clean hands in the administration than is generally thought 
of their sunny and tolerant mentality. 


Defence in the Cairo Trial 


O NLY lawyers registered at the Egyptian Bar can plead 
in Egyptian courts. It is thus almost certainly incor- 
rect to say—as was asserted last weekend—that British 
counsel can defend the four Britons charged with espionage 
in Egypt ; but British lawyers could presumably attend their 
trial, even if it is in a military court. The Egyptian Director 
of Information has always insisted that he wants the world 
to witness the trial. 

British counsel might not improve the chances of the four 
accused ; it is just possible that they would do more harm 
than good. The Egyptian legal system is based largely 
upon the French ; and the indictment, which contains im- 
portant summaries of evidence, and the proces verbal, which 
runs, it is said, into hundreds of pages, are in Arabic. 
Although some of the evidence and cross-examination must 
be interpreted for the accused, the pleadings will be in 
Arabic, and arguments in law as to what constitutes espion- 
age seem likely to be an essential part of the defence. 
Reliable opinion in Egypt has held that it would be virtually 
impossible for a British lawyer to advise an Egyptian lawyer 
in these circumstances. 

After careful study, the employers of two of the accused, 
Mr Swinburn and Mr Stanley, retained two distinguished 
Egyptian lawyers, Maitre Ahmed Rushdi, leader of the 
Egyptian Bar, and Maitre Zaki Diab. (The defence of the 
other two accused, Mr Pittuck and Mr Zarb, was awaiting 
the decision whether Maitres Rushdi and Diab could also 
defend them.) These two lawyers are of unquestionable 
integrity, ability and courage, and their prestige protects 
them against pressure or intimidation; but their position 
might be weakened if British counsel appeared at their side 
while the patriotic temperature of Egypt was high. 

Yet there has been and still is a natural desire to have 
a British lawyer present. The picture of four men standing 
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trial on a grave charge without anyone from their own 
country at hand is an unhappy one. The employers might 
yet send out a British lawyer as an observer ; or a friendly 
“neutral,” drawn from a country with a legal system 
similar to that of Egypt, might be sent to provide inde- 
pendent advice and observation without impairing the posi- 
tion of the Egyptian defence lawyers. 


Financing a Free Malaya 


| revo ABDUL RAHMAN will apparently return home 

reasonably satisfied with his talks in London on future 
relations between Britain and the soon to be sovereign 
Federation of Malaya. He pitched his demands high, asking 
in all, it is believed, for some £97 million to finance a 
development plan twice as extensive as the one already 
blessed by the World Bank. The Colonial Office, pointing 
out the lack of administrative machinery for such a plan, 
and the fact that finance on such a scale is far beyond im- 
mediate British resources, persuaded the Chief Minister to 
moderate his requirements. But he will launch out on inde- 
pendence with a substantial nest-egg. Britain is to pay £3 
million annually towards the anti-terrorist “emergency ” 
until 1961, and more in the last two years of that period up 
to a total of £11, millions ; to devote any unspent balance 
on this account towards the Federation army up to a total 
of £63 million ; to provide another £53 million for purchase 
of British equipment and £1,300,000 for local purchases of 
army equipment ; and to hand over about £43 million to 
cover all uncompleted schemes started under Colonial 
Development and Welfare. 

Under a defence treaty Britain will have the right to 
station the Commonwealth strategic reserve in the Far East 
in Malaya, and will provide British troops to help the 
Federation forces to fight the communists. The expenditure 
on these troops, which will of course fall on the British tax- 
payer, will benefit the Malayan economy. The Tengku is 
also evidently to be given facilities to raise a loan in London 
in the ordinary way. He has wisely prepared the way for 
this by emphasising that the Federation will give every en- 
couragement to foreign investors and will protect their exist- 
ing interests. He has indicated strongly that in tariff and 
other commercial policy the Federation would be indepen- 
dent of Singapore. The rubber industry is keener at present 
to repatriate capital than to invest more ; but if the Tengku 
is genuinely liberal in his approach, and shows resolution in 
fighting communism, he is likely to gain on balance. 


Big Noise, Small War 


i ie Yemen has submitted the Aden frontier situation to 
the United Nations and has suggested that a neutral 
mission should study it. The British Government should 
be able to make out an effective case, and it could demon- 
Strate its confidence by welcoming an international mission, 
however doubtful it may be about its effectiveness. But 
there are few people in the world and almost none at all 
in the Arab League who understand what the trouble in 
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that rugged desert area is really about ; while a UN mission 
might elucidate it for an audience of largely uninterested 
nations, it is too much to expect that the inevitable spate of 
propaganda that would follow would yield a constructive 
solution. 

Yemen wants the propaganda. A Yemen delegate at Uno 
has this week laid claim to Aden. Yemen regulars in olive 
green battledress are giving the necessary stiffening to the 
haphazard tribal warfare on the frontier. The whole busi- 
ness involves, according to the special correspondent of 
The Times, about 120 men on the Aden side and 300 to 
400 Yemeni tribesmen on the other. It is a tiny “ war,” 
big only in the signs of more deliberate effort on the part 
of the Yemen government and the words that are going to 
the description of it. 

Britain must protect the protectorate. Were its deter- 
mination to do so put in doubt by debates in the General 
Assembly, the tribes on the Aden side of the frontier would 
quickly take out insurance policies in the Yemen. They 
are already anxious about Britain’s intentions ; and the two 
platoons of the Durham Light Infantry in the Beihan 
region are perhaps as much an earnest of those intentions 
as a military force. But it is not enough to stand fast. 
Yemen should be pressed more and’ more to join in the 
demarcation of the frontier, and the intended meeting of 
Aden and Yemeni officials on the border is useful even if 
the Yemen’s intentions are suspect. Furthermore, it is 
wise to re-examine British policy in the protectorate and 
check whether the federation plan is practical and useful at 
this time. The more right Britain is, the more wrong 
Yemen is. So far this obscure matter rests on the opinion 
of the Aden government and the Colonial Office, but there 
are many Arabic-speaking British specialists who could 
make an impartial check and produce a valuable White 
Paper for the education of Britain. The British must not 
only be right but appear to be right—if only to themselves. 


Upper Income Brackets 


M* NIGEL BALCHIN once remarked that “the middle- 
class income is about as near to the middle of the 
real scatter of incomes a8 the thirty-third inch is to the 
middle of the yard.” The Oxford Institute of Statistics in 
its experimental survey* of the financial position and savings 
habits of what it flatly calls the upper income classes—those 
with more than £1,000 a year—spurns such sophistry. 
The sample on which its survey is based is small, amounting 
to no more than 305 individuals living in and around 
London ; it is drawn arithmetically from names in Debrett, 
the Directory of Directors and other directories ; it con- 
tains a fair cross-section of professional and managerial 
incomes, but excludes the self-employed businessman. 
And it shows some surprising things. 

Among these three hundred families, few non-surtax 
payers managed to save at all last year. Those with incomes 
of between £2,000 and £3,000 a year saved {150 to £200, 
those with incomes between £3,000 and {£10,000 about 
£300 or £400, while the really rich put aside £1,000 or so. 


* Savings and Finances of the Upper Income Classes. By L. R. 
Klein, K. H. Straw, Peter Vandome. Bulletin of the Oxford 
University Institute of Statistics. November, 1956. Basil Black- 
well. 10s. 6d. 
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Much of this saving was through insurance, mortgage 
repayments and the like ; non-contractual savings became 
significant only over £3,000 a year. A rather astonishing 
revelation was the extent to which most of these people 
ran overdrafts, rather than current accounts, at the bank ; 
the largest amounts overdrawn—an average of rather more 
than £400—were by those people selected from Debrett. 
But on the credit side of the balance sheets, the personal 
wealth of these well-to-do people—their financial and 
property assets less their debts—averaged nearly £17,000, 
of which £1,600 was in the form of liquid assets and nearly 
{£10,000 in securities. 


Rather surprisingly, few replies showed any particular 
concern with the legal avoidance of taxes: this apparently 
becomes important only around the £6,000-a-year mark. 
Nor did the exploitation of expense accounts ‘appear nearly 
as conspicuously as it does in popular mythology ; but then 
the self-employed businessman was not represented, and in 
any case this is a point which the most conscientious of 
respondents would soft-pedal. The majority of these 
people were pessimists, looking forward to more inflation 
and more taxation: an even bigger majority of those with 
school-age children were educating them entirely without 
recourse to the state system, avoidance of which would 
seem to rank much higher as a middle-class objective than 
either accumulation of wealth or peace of mind. There 
are social, as well as statistical, morals to be drawn from 
this survey. ; 


Schoolboy Earners 








T is entirely comprehensible that the Headmasters’ Asso- 
| ciation should, as its recent conference made clear, be 
worrying about the effect of part-time jobs on the educa- 
tion of grammar-school pupils. The grammar-school curri- 
culum is an exacting one ; the connection between part-time 
work and a gradual—indeed often rapid—loss of scholastic 
standing has been demonstrated over and over again in 
teaching experience, as has a similar connection with the 
“ wastage ” of early leavers. The sort of firm that employs 
a bright child on Saturday mornings, with the deliberate 
intention of luring him into full-time earning as soon as 
he passes his fifteenth birthday, is becoming a national 
menace, 

But some of the headmasters should think again about 
the remedies they proposed. To suggest stiffer by-laws 
or national legislation against the employment of teen-age 
pupils is surely the wrong course. There are three points 
one would have liked to have seen made: 


(1) In a sense, every activity other than eating, sleep- 
ing, and restorative recreation competes with booklearning. 
Hobbies and sociability, the housework expected in reason- 
able or unreasonable measure of daughters, the hours 
devotéd to television, movie-going, or the dance-hall, are 
just as time-consuming. They may be more or less salutary 
occupations than a Saturday morning tradesman’s round ; 
but they are in no way made innocuous by the mere fact 
of not bringing in any money. 

‘2) What the schools are really up against is the fact that 
a large and growing proportion of their pupils come from 
homes where the necessary conditions for adequate educa- 
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tion, in respect not only of part-time earning but of 
everything else, are not yet understood. It is easy to 
identify the boy who is losing ground because he comes 
to school late and tired after a newspaper round ; it is less 
easy to spot the one whose homework is done—or neglected 
—in a dimly lit family living room containing six other 
people, the “ telly ” in full blast, and no books except those 
in his satchel. 


(3) There is something deeper-rooted than ignorance or 
incomprehension to deal with : a matter of popular mores 
and ethics. To be an earner, on however small a scale, 
is to prove one’s worth in an adult world. In working- 
class opinion, this graduation to manhood belongs to the 
middle teens ; whoever does not take at least the half-step 
constituted by a part-time job is, unless his surroundings 
are quite exceptional, marked out as a freak and a sissy. 
The middle-class ethic is different ; but the joy and pride 
of any youngster, of whatever origin, at his first (quite 
possibly illegal) earnings are an object lesson to 
sociologists. 


So long as education gets its proper, overriding priority, 
there is no inherent reason why part-time earning should 
not be simply one option among others open to the 
youngster with time and energy to spare : part of an out- 
of-school life complementing the experience of the class- 
room. But to make it so does call for a patient campaign 
of persuasion and education and the building up of co-opera- 
tion between teachers and parents. Legislative interference 
would be no substitute for that. 


Wrong Bait for “Neutrals” 


N his testimony before the committees of Congress on 
the Eisenhower “ doctrine,” Mr Dulles has said that 
Middle Eastern countries must be “ dedicated to fighting 
against international communism” if they are to get any 
of the proposed financial aid. Thus the two parts of the 


plan are tied together. Mr Eisenhower proposes to fight 
Soviet aggression with cash and, in the last resort, with 
guns. 


More and more the doctrine fades as a policy for the 
Middle East and sharpens as American policy for resisting 
Russia. Dr Charles Malek, the Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
at his press conference in London this week, said 
that one could judge the degree of Soviet penetration in any 
Arab country by the amount of fear of Russia in that 
country ; those most deeply penetrated feared it least. The 
implication for the Eisenhower doctrine is that those 
countries which are least penetrated will get the aid, while 
those drifting into the Soviet camp will not. 


Egypt, Syria and, to an increasing extent, Jordan are in 
the latter group, and present the most severe threat to the 
western position in the Middle East. Mr Dulles has stated 
specifically that Egypt and Syria will get the aid only “ if 
that aid is stipulated to-fight against international com- 
munism.” President Nasser does not permit a communist 
party in Egypt; but this can hardly be what Mr Dulles 
means, as he relates the plan to the boost which Egyptian 
policy has given to the communist powers. He is really 
offering to buy Egypt and Syria back into the western fold. 
This can mean only one of two things. Either the State 
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Department still believes that sheer necessity, or cupidity, 
will compel drifting states such as Egypt and Syria to stop 
. drifting ; or it believes that the only thing to do is to 
support the Baghdad allies and others, such as the Lebanon, 
Libya and the Sudan, which are already inclined to resist 
the drift. There is no evidence that Arab states will join 
the western camp simply to get aid. There is much to 
indicate that they will resist the west more strongly if 
excluded for political reasons from getting aid offered to 
others. 

A more perceptive policy lies ready to hand. Much as 
the Council of Europe lately called on its member countries 
to respect the neutrality of any east European states that 
free themselves from Russia, so the west should demand 
no more than neutrality from those Arab countries which 
at present, while claiming to be neutral, in fact incline 
towards Russia. To support their neutrality would tend to 
make it more genuine. Egypt and Syria might be encour- 
aged to balance Soviet infiltration by new western con- 
nections. To ask them to commit themselves to oppose 
Russia—which offered them “ volunteers ” when Britain and 
France invaded Egypt—is to ensure a rebuff. 








Leaning on the Law 


It seems to be taken for granted, and probably quite 
truly, that on the assembling of Parliament, Committees 
of both Houses will be appointed to examine the whole 
subject of banking, and the laws which at present regulate 
that branch of business. ... Men have a passion for 
leaning upon the law. The natural indolence of our 
nature encourages it: the habit of shrinking from 
individual responsibility even in the management of our 
own affairs favours it: the consolation of having the 
Government, or someone clothed in Parliamentary power, 
to blame if anything goes wrong, recommends all these 
schemes of legal guarantees. Men hate the trouble, the 
irksomeness of feeling that to their own watchfulness, 
attention, and care alone, must they look for their security. 
The public funds offer at once all the ease, the certainty, 
the security and the simplicity as an investment which 
they desire: but then the interest is at the most three and 
a half per cent. Joint stock banks and other public 
companies offer five, six, or even ten per cent. The 
public, always unreasoning and generally unreasonable, 
want the security of Consols without submitting to the 
low interest: they want the high profits of speculating 
businesses without incurring the risk attending them, and 
without taking the labour and trouble of looking after 
them. They are constantly in search of impossibilities: 
they seek for advantages without paying the price: and 
in this, as in so many other things in life, they want at the 
same time “ both to eat their cake and to keep it.” The 
Duke of Wellington advised the Peninsular officers that 
“a high interest meant a bad security”: and no doubt 
it does so, or an investment which involves certain labour, 
care, and responsibility in managing it. But the common 
practice of empirics is to persuade the public, always 
sufficiently gullible, that safe substitutes can be found 
for these essentials in Parliamentary enactments and 
regulations: in Government control and interference: in 
official forms and ceremonies. An attempt is about to be 
made to re-enact this farce before Committees of Parlia- 
ment in relation to joint stock banks. 


Che Economist 


January 17, 1857 
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French Togoland in Trust 


LTHOUGH French Togoland is to remain a ward of the 
United Nations for the time being, its new politica! 
status has the UN Assembly’s tempered blessing. The 
balance sheet for France after an acrimonious debate is more 
black than red. Confronted with the serried ranks of anti- 
colonialism in the Assembly, France dropped its request for 
an immediate end to UN trusteeship, and concentrated on 
securing recognition of the “ autonomous republic ” within 
the French Union which was established by statute and 
referendum last autumn. Everyone, including the French, 
wanted a United Nations mission to go out to Togoland 
4 and report back. But 
while America, Canada 
and others merely 
wanted the mission to 
‘-"|1_ study the working of 
the statute, India flatly 
demanded a complete 
re - examination. The 
Indian resolution was 
eventually passed by a 
large majority, but it 
was by then so dressed 
up in amendments that 
it looked more like the 
milder proposals, and, 
although it gave no formal recognition of the republic’s 
existence, it was supported by France and split the Afro- 
Asian vote. 
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France has more at stake than this narrow strip of land 
with its jumbled loyalties. Its formula in Togoland is an 
experiment in empire saving. By French standards the con- 
cessions that have been made are liberal. Togoland has 
considerable local autonomy but—in return for economic aid 
—its finances, foreign policy and defence are administered 
from Paris. Conscious of having given too little too late in 
North Africa and Indo-China, France has given Togoland 
quite a lot in a hurry. The experiment was caught in a 
storm of disapproval for two reasons. The United Nations 
resented France’s conjuring trick in presenting a ready-made 
republic while Togoland was still in trust. More important, 
nationalists no longer put much store by qualified sove- 
reignty. The opposition leaders who pleaded against the 
ending of trusteeship did not demand complete sovereignty 
now, but they wanted the chance of it later on ; and this is 
not provided for in the statute. Uno has postponed its 
decision for a year, but it will get no easier in the keeping. 


Two Roads for Milk 


| ee Milk Marketing Board is amending its policies. It 
is encouraging a partial switch back from winter to 
summer milk production. It proposes to make future price 
adjustments monthly instead of (as now) concentrating them 
at the end of the year—to the farmers’ occasional disgust. 
And, now that nearly 70 per cent of milk is tuberculin 
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tested, it proposes to increase the differential for TT milk 
as a means (a very gentle one) of persuading lagging farmers 
to hasten the inevitable changeover. These are wise 
decisions ; but there is also a sinister ring in Sir Thomas 
Peacock’s further statement that the Board will make “a 
serious study” of restrictive quotas and similar devices, 
which it thinks may be necessary some day—although “ that 
time is not now.” 

It is now, however, that milk policy should be decided. 
Basically there are only two choices. The first is to carry 
on as at present, allowing production to increase very 
much faster than liquid consumption. There will then 
come a point when the rising losses incurred in the dis- 
posal of surplus milk for manufacture will lead a majority 
of producers to utilise Sir Thomas’s “ serious.studies ” and 
impose upon their colleagues some form of restrictionism. 
The result would be an inefficient milk industry and a 
severe blow to further nutritional advance. 

The only alternative is for the Board to face the heavy 
initial unpopularity of accepting a cut in producer prices—or 
at any rate of not pressing for price increases when costs rise. 
This would slow up the rise in production but not reverse 
it—for there are many efficient milk producers who are 
eager enough to expand (if it is not too wicked to say so) 
at the expense of their weaker competitors. This course 
would make it possible to lower retail prices—thus boosting 
liquid milk to the joint eventual advantage of both con- 
sumers and producers, while simultaneously cutting losses 
upon the remaining milk surplus. To step up liquid milk 
consumption has always been the Board’s professed aim. 
Do Sir Thomas Peacock and his colleagues still hold to it— 
or are they content to drift gradually into expedients which 
they know very well to be wrong ? 


Germany Slackens the Squeeze 


I* response to a slackening in investments, notably in 
private building, the Bank Deutscher Laender has 
reduced the west German bank rate by a cautious } per cent 
to 4} per cent. The move is welcome in London, for the 
high German rate, intended to squeeze credit, was tending 
to defeat itself by attracting short-term money from 
abroad. 

The German rate is now down to where it was in May, 
1956, when, to Dr Adenauer’s frank irritation, it was sud- 
denly raised to §} per cent. The Chancellor then objected 
that the higher cost of borrowing would hurt the enterpris- 
ing “littlke man” who has been doing so well for himself 
and for Germany since currency reform. But the central 
bank’s judgment, backed at the time by the ministers of 
economics and finance, seems to have been sound. The 
cost of living has not risen as steeply as in many other parts 
of Europe. The loss of the mark’s purchasing power in the 
past year is estimated at a mere 3 per cent. The “little 
man ”’ is still getting along comfortably. 

Yet the thirteen-week-old metal workers’ strike in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the spread of the 45-hour week, and 
the pending wage concessions to farm workers all show that 
the inflationary danger is still present. The central bank, 
again supported by Herr Erhard and Herr Schaeffer, has 
resisted industry’s powerful demand for still easier loans. 

Although he resents their independence, Dr Adenauer 
has reason to be grateful to the shrewd men who have been 
looking after Germany’s economy as a whole. Sometimes 
the politician-in him seems to overlook how much their 
success has helped to make his government accepted. 








Letters to the Editor 


ferred, until such time as the Conserva- 
tive Party could meet to make its own 
majority choice as party leader known. 
Such a procedure, besides eliminating 
any possibility of criticism of the Queen 
and the distinguished advisers with 
whom she consulted, would also be in 
line with present-day constitutional 
trends towards the limitation or elimina- 








tion of the use of discretionary powers 





Choosing a Prime Minister 


Sir—Might not the procedure followed 
in Australia by the Head of State in two 
cases in recent years where the Prime 
Minister of the day died suddenly in 
office have provided a sound model for 
the United Kingdom upon Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation, especially since this 
procedure had the advantage in Australia 
of avoiding any possible criticism of the 
Political wisdom or fairness of the choice 
actually made by the Head of State in 
those cases ? 

When Mr J. A. Lyons, the then Prime 
Minister of Australia, died in 1939, the 
United Australia Party, of which he was 
leader, had at the time no deputy leader, 
Mr Menzies having just resigned that 
office following a policy disagreement 
with Mr Lyons. The Governor-General 
of the day promptly selected the then 
leader of the Country Party and Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sir Earle Page, as Prime 
Minister to head a Caretaker Cabinet 
until such time as the UAP could meet 


and elect a successor to Mr Lyons: Sir 
Earle Page held office for 19 days as 
caretaker Prime Minister, resigning as 
Prime Minister (and, incidentally, also 
his Cabinet seat) on the election of Mr 
Menzies as UAP leader. 

Some years later when Mr Curtin died 
in office as Prime Minister, the 
Governor-General of the day appointed 
the then deputy leader of the Labour 
Party and Deputy Prime Minister, Mr 
F. M. Forde, as Prime Minister, Mr 
Forde holding office for six days until the 
Labour Party had met to elect Mr J. B. 
Chifley as leader, after a ballot in which 
Mr Forde was an unsuccessful candidate. 

Applied to the United Kingdom 
immediately upon the resignation of Sir 
Anthony Eden, such practice would have 
involved the commissioning of the 
number two ranking Cabinet Minister 
(or alternatively, perhaps, some elder 
statesman who was not a candidate for 
succession to the party leadership) either 
as Prime Minister or as Acting Prime 
Minister, if the latter styling be pre- 





by the non-elective organs of govern- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 

EpwarD McWHINNEY 
University of Toronto 


The Successor 


Str—Why should you fear that right 
wingers could make it “impossible for 
the Government to tread the progressive 
path at home and abroad” under Mr 
Macmillan ? In the 1930s he was the 
acknowledged leader of the YMCA 
Tories, and his book “The Middle 
Way ” was certainly progressive. He is 
the grandson of a poor Scottish crofter, 
and because he has intimate knowledge 
of business on both sides of the Atlantic, 
he knows the wage earner’s problems. 
Why, therefore, should he become a 
prisoner of the reactionaries when the 
bulk of the Conservative party are 
liberal-minded men like himself ? He 
knows full well that any surrender to 
reaction would (1) produce great 
pressure from the moderates ; (2) stand 
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no chance of winning general support 
for the drastic economic policies he must 
pursue ; and (3) have no hope whatever 
of winning the next general election. 
Lord Woolton (Manchester Grammar 
School and some time welfare worker) 
boasted that many Conservative leaders 
came from Liberal stock ; and we back- 
benchers do not see why the practical 
idealism which both Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Butler share should be jettisoned 
because the one and not the other was 
chosen. We certainly prefer our method 
of choosing to the public Dutch-auction 
favoured by our opponents. 

Surely the real problem before the 
new Government is not whether it is pro- 
gressive or not, but whether it can make 
the ordinary people of these islands 
really understand the economic perils 
that lie ahead, and can inspire or 
frighten them into making the necessary 
sacrifices in work and service to ensure 
our national survival.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons CyRIL OSBORNE 


Lorries in a Muddle 


Sir—The answer to your question re- 
garding slowness in applying for extra 
commercial petrol (January §th) is surely 
not “Sheer dilatoriness,’ but the re- 
quirement—rescinded in mid-December 
without adequate publicity—that appli- 
cations for supplementary petrol would 
only be entertained when half the basic 
ration had been used up. This stipula- 
tion, which you described as stupid in a 
previous issue, is printed. in italics on 
the application form for the basic ration. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that 
there has been some delay in the receipt 
of applications, for which the main blame 
attaches to the authorities and not to the 
hauliers and C licence holders.—Yours 
faithfully, P. KAUFMAN 
Caterham, Surrey 


* 


Sir—The article in your issue of 
January 5th suggests that the railways 
may take advantage of an unexpected 
opportunity to obtain and to retain 
certain business which is now being 
forwarded by road. As one who is re- 
sponsible for the carriage of some tens 
of thousands of tons of foodstuffs 
annually, I have been busily engaged 
in finding ways to serve my employers’ 
customers by rail, and do not see 
any signs that the railways are really 
trying to meet the competition of road 
hauliers, which no matter how difficult 
the transport situation may become 
within the next few weeks is bound in 
the fairly near future to return to the 
status quo ante Suez. 

The following are examples of rates 
offered to me during the past four 
weeks : 

By Road By Rail 
Perton Perton 
tons daily London to 

Midlands dee ae 

tons daily Manchester 

to Midlands ... «» oo @ 

tons daily London to 

East Anglia ... * 33 9 

0 


83 11 
86 6 
75 6 
65 ll 


tons daily London to 
West of England 


The roud services give delivery next 
day, at a specified hour, in time for 
redistribution on that same day by local 
transport. The railway offers next day 
delivery but actual time of receipt is 
problematic, and is always too late for 
redistribution on day of receipt. 


I must add that most road hauliers 
accept a greater degree of responsibility 
for damage than do the railways, e.g., 
goods packed in cartons which do not 
bear the Railway Clearing Houses Cer- 
tificate are carried by the railways as 
“damageable goods improperly pro- 
tected by packing,” and the consignor 
has, generally speaking, no redress for 
damage unless he can prove it to be due 
to wilful misconduct of the servants of 
the railway. 

One staple foodstuff selling at around 
£300 a ton shows so small a gross margin 
that an increase of £2 per ton in delivery 
cost necessitates either increase of con- 
sumer price or cessation of delivery. 
The railway officials dealing with the 
case are efficient and understanding, but 
state they are still tightly bound, not by 
“statute” but by “costings.” They 
cannot, therefore, spread the very heavy 
overheads by taking advantage of the 
probably very low additional actual cost 
of utilising existing capacity to the 
full—Yours faithfully, 

London TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Shop Hours Bill 


SIR—May I comment on your attitude to 
the Shop Hours Bill. 


The idea that compulsory closing 
should not apply to the one-man shop- 
keeper was examined and rejected by the 
Gowers Committee of Enquiry into 
shop closing hours in its report of 1947. 
I do not, however, wish to debate that 
aspect here. It is the suggestion in the 
article that there is no need for statutory 
regulation of shop hours at all that I 
think calls for a word or two. 


The Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers is a strong union. It 
has throughout its existence been fully 
engaged in protecting the interests of 
shop workers. It seeks wherever pos- 
sible to promote the regulation of wages 
and conditions in shops, including hours, 
by voluntary collective agreement. It 
does not seek legislation for legislation’s 
sake. Unhappily, with certain note- 
worthy exceptions, the greatest possible 
opposition is put up by employers and 
their organisations in retail trade to any 
suggestion of collective bargaining on 
the voluntary basis traditional in this 
country. Approaches made by the union 
for agreements which will deal with con- 
ditions are flatly rejected. Indeed, the 
union is told that the employers will do 
nothing jointly with the union which 
they are not compelled to do by legisla- 
tion. This is why, at the present time, 
shop workers over by far the larger field 
of retail trade have to rely upon the 
limited and restricted protection offered 
to them by the statutory wages councils 
(capable only of fixing a minimum 
“floor” in wages and conditions) and 
by the Shops Act which deals with 
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closing hours and health and welfare 
conditions. 

Putting it bluntly, this means that the 
employers will respond only to force— 
this at a time when public opinion and 
enlightened industrial practice expects 
and encourages joint action by both sides 
to avoid strikes and to settle labour 
problems by agreement, in a civilised 
manner. This my union is always ready 
to do at all times. Yet even as I write 
this letter we are confronted by a flat 
refusal of one large chain-store organisa- 
tion to enter into discussions on pro- 
posals for an agreement on the wages 
and conditions of our members affected, 
notwithstanding the intervention of the 
conciliation department of the Ministry 
of Labour. 


It is in this context that shop closing 
laws and other protective legislation 
affecting shop workers must be con- 
sidered.— Yours faithfully, 

J. D. Hiscock 
Assistant General Secretary, 
Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Manchester,14 Allied Workers 


Rents Bill 


Sir—I see that you have supported the 
new Rents Bill. I set out my circum- 
stances which are quite general. 


I live in a flat assessed at £72 p.a. for 
which the landlord.is responsible for 
internal repairs. During the last five 
years, as I enjoy full security of tenure 
under existing legislation I have spent 
several hundred pounds on _ internal 
improvements and _ decorations and 
cleared and re-stocked a large garden. 
I have no objection to a reasonable 
increase in rent provided my landlord 
maintains the property in the present 
condition, but I consider that the present 
Bill is inequitable as it takes away my 
security of tenure. May I suggest that 
the Bill should provide that existing 
tenancies should continue to be subject 
to control for the duration of their per- 
sonal occupation. This would give the 
landlord an increased rent but would 
safeguard the tenant’s tenure.—Yours 
faithfully, TENANT 
Dulwich 


Poland Prepares for 
Elections 


Smr—Your special _—correspondent’s 
report from Warsaw is certainly most 
interesting. However, very many people 
in Poland do not share his belief that 
the final election results will not be falsi- 
fied. Though most anti-communist 
politicians favour the crossing out by 
voters of communist or fellow-travelling 
candidates, there is—according to many 
letters—a widespread inclination to boy- 
cott the elections completely, and this— 
it is feared—might make it easy for the 
regime to have their votes dropped 
into the ballot-boxes. After all, the 
situation for the government is much 
too grave to allow for the luxury of an 
electoral defeat.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.1 A. A. ROMER 
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The Commonsense of Development 


DEVELOPMENT FOR FREE ASIA. 
By Maurice Zinkin. 
Chatto and Windus. 


271 pages. 2ls. 


A S the discussion on development for 
backward areas gathers scope and 
momentum, the number of points of 
view, analyses, prospects and judgments 
grows in the same measure. Between 
the optimists who see in it the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone of all future diplomacy and 
the pessimists who believe it to lie 
beyond Asia’s powers there is virtually 
no common ground. Nor is there much 
between the various dogmatisms now in- 
vading the argument—between the 
nationalists who see nothing but “im- 
perialism ” in foreign investment or the 
liberals who can accept no role for 
government action or the Marxists who 
accept nothing else. 

It is one of the great merits of Mr 
Maurice Zinkin’s timely and able study 
of the problems of economic develop- 
ment in free Asia that he avoids the 
preconceived ideas and fixed positions 
and brings to the issue of development 
a remarkable combination of sound 
commonsense, direct experience and a 
mind as clear as Dr Johnson himself 
could wish of any form of cant. This 
approach is possible in part because of 
Mr Zinkin’s unique experience first as 
civil servant and then as business man in 
India ; he knows from inside the possi- 
bilities and the limitations of public and 
private activity. But the dual experience 
would have hardly yielded so much 
shrewd inside and informed judgment 
if Mr Zinkin had not possessed gifts of 
observation and detachment to a rare 
degree. 

As a result, his study may be read as 
a most valuable corrective to all the 
contradictions and dogmatisms of the 
contemporary debate on devélopment. 
To the pessimists, he points out the 
analogies between Asia’s present condi- 
tion and the pre-industrial state of many 
European communities, reminds them 
of how much better the processes of 
economic advance are now understood 
and reassures them that outside aid, far 
from “ flowing down the rathole,” has 
an indispensable and far from impossible 
task to perform. For the optimists, he 
underlines the obstacles to any magic 
advance inherent in many of Asia’s 
deeply grounded institutions—in forms 
of family life, inheritance, landholding, 
in traditional beliefs and prejudices. 

To the dogmatists who believe solely 


“ 


in state action, he recalls the indispens- 


able dynamism of private and indeed 
foreign enterprise and also the limita- 
tions of state action when, for’ instance, 





the question is the provision of credit to 
millions of small peasant property 
owners. And to the believers in private 
enterprise as the only instrument of 
advance, he demonstrates the need for 
State action in societies which largely 
lack not only an entrepreneurial class 
but even those primary public utilities 
without which such a class can hardly 
operate. 

Above all, these distinctions and cor- 
rections are discussed and explained 
with so much concrete, factual illustra- 
tion and such good-humoured accept- 
ance of diversity and difference that Mr 
Zinkin corrects without irritating and 
enlarges vision while hardly seeming to 
have any such aim. The word “indis- 
pensable” is badly overworked in the 
reviewers’ current vocabulary, but for 
those who wish to study development in 
backward areas not as a theory nor an 


abstraction, nor a political pipedream, 


but as practical politics in a dynamic 
world, Mr Zinkin’s book is truly indis- 
pensable. Nowhere else will they learn 
so much or find information and experi- 
ence marshalled with an easier style. 


Squaring the Philosophic 
Circle 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
LOGIC. 

By R. F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. 307 pages. 


INDUCTIVE 


24s. 


M R HARROD’S book is an attempt 
to give a general justification of 
argument by induction. To argue by 
induction is either to argue from par- 
ticular observations to a general law 
based upon them, or to argue from par- 
ticular observations to the probable truth 
of a general law based upon them. 
Neither form of argument is logically 
valid. Neither argument is valid, that 
is, in the way in which the argument 
from a general law to a particular appli- 
cation of that law is valid, or in the way 
in which the argument from the fact that 
a figure is circular to the fact that it is 
not square is valid. In fact the induc- 
tive argument is not even consistent, 
for one set of particular observations fits 
in with many different, incompatible, 
generalisations ; so that predictions made 
by using one of these generalisations will 
sometimes contradict predictions made 
by using another. Therefore the induc- 
tive argument gives equal probability to 
two contradictory predictions ; it gives 
the same probability to the assertion that 
an event will happen, as it gives to the 
assertion that it will not. 


- 197 


Attempts to prove that the inductive 
argument is logically valid have their 
counterpart in attempts to prove that it 
is possible to square the circle. But 
whatever the prejudice that led mathe- 
mMaticians to sup that it must be 
possible to square the circle, philosophers 
are led to try to prove the logical validity 
of induction by the prejudice that no 
opinion counts as knowledge unless it is 
based entirely upon experience; a 
prejudice known as empiricism. The 
fact that induction is not logically valid 
is fatal to empiricism: we base our 
beliefs in scientific laws upon a limited 
number of observations, and the laws go 
beyond those observations. Therefore 
our belief in the laws is not entirely 
based upon experience: experience does 
not logically determine what generalisa- 
tions we accept. 


Mr Harrod follows Keynes.into the 
error of supposing that, while Hume 
showed that the inductive argument does 
not establish certainty, he failed to show 
that it does not establish probability. 
But in fact Hume showed both. He 
proved that if opinion counts as know- 
ledge only when it is determined entirely 
by experience, then we can have neither 
certain nor probable knowledge of the 
future. Mr Harrod does not accept these 
proofs ; his own attempt to prove that 
the inductive argument is logically valid, 
when used to establish probability only, 
runs like this: 


A man walks along a road. As he walks 
he keeps on making assertions about how 
long the road will continue. Suppose 
that he keeps on asserting that the road 
will continue for at least as long again 
as it has already continued. He asserts 
this regularly, so that the number of 
assertions he makes is proportional to the 
distance he travels. Then his first wrong 
assertion is made when he has travelled 
half the length of the road. Therefore 
the proportion of his assertions which 
are correct is one half. 

Now Mr Harrod assumes that this pro- 
portion gives the probability of any one 
of the man’s assertions being correct. He 
does this by analogy with statistical prob- 
abilities, for example with the fact that 
the probability of being correct in assert- 
ing that a penny will fall heads is given 
by the proportion of heads. But the 
analogy does not hold: the heads and 
tails occur at random, while the correct 
and incorrect assertions of the man on 
the road do not, for all the correct 
assertions come first. If the proportion 
of correct assertions gives the prob- 
ability of any one of the assertions, then 
this probability is the same for his eaflier 
assertions as for his later ones. But as 
he travels farther his assertions become 
more ambitious, for each time his asser- 
tion is that the path will continue for as 
long again as it has already continued. 
Therefore, since the probability of his 
being correct about these increasingly 
ambitious assertions remains the same, 
the probability of an assertion that does 
not become more ambitious increases. 
The farther a road has gone on, the more 
probable is it that it will continue for 
another mile. 


More space is needed for a proper 
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discussion of this argument. But a 
parallel application of it seems to be a 
reductio ad absurdum. Just as Mr 
Harrod calculates the probability of his 
man’s assertions, so it is possible to 
calculate the probability of an assertion 
based upon a general hypothesis. The 
probability of such an assertion being 
correct will be the proportion of correct 
assertions based upon that hypothesis. 
Suppose that a man never uses an hypo- 
thesis again once it has misled him. 
Suppose that with a certain hypothesis 
he gets ninety-nine correct results before 
he gets an incorrect one. On Mr 
Harrod’s reasoning the probability of 
any one of these predictions being correct 
is 99/100, or .99. 

Although the justification of induction 
by the argument about the man on the 
road is the main purpose of the book, 
it is not the whole of it. The discussion 


of the problem of induction is straight- 
forward, readable and often ingenious. 
But Mr Harrod’s philosophy belongs to 
an Age of Reason which has gone. 


Swiss Achievement 


NATIONALISM AND LIBERTY: The 
Swiss Example. 
By Hans Kohn. 


Allen and Unwin. 13s. 6d. 


1 book is part of a larger study 
by Mr Kohn on “The Age of 
Nationalism ” ; but the author, feeling 
that the Swiss example in the achieve- 
ment of nationalism and liberty through 
federation is of particular relevance to 
western Europe today, has brought it out 
as a separate essay. Mr Kohn hopes 
that it may help towards turning Nato 
into a western European federation. In 
any case, it stands successfully on its 
own merits. 

The Swiss federation began in almost 
exactly the same way as Nato: an alli- 
ance of sovereign states for collective 
security. At first the small peasant states 
were much alike and all spoke the same 
language. But the Reformation divided 
them religiously, and new alliances and 
conquests added French and German 
speaking populations to the original 
German. The strand of brilliant 
commonsense, which had induced the 
original cantons to band together, began 
to be crossed by the other strand of plain 
good luck, which is such a strong feature 
of Swiss history. The religious divisions 
were exceedingly bitter, and the German 
cantons often treated their subject 
French and Italian populations almost as 
oppressively as the feudal lords whom 
they had replaced. But these unpromis- 
ing factors produced surprising results. 
Despite the internal strains, the sur- 
rounding dangers were strong enough to 
hold the federation together, while the 
religious differences were such _ that 
Switzerland was unable to be involved 
in the religious wars that devastated the 
rest of Europe, and so remained rela- 
tively prosperous. Later on, the fact that 
there were large French and _ Italian 
speaking minorities saved the Confedera- 
tion from being overwhelmed by the 
rising tide of German nationalism. 


133 pages. 


The idea of personal freedom dated 
back to the earliest days of the Con- 
federation and historical liberties were 
jealously guarded. Up to the time of 
the French Revolution, patriotism in 
Switzerland meant participation in local 
affairs and respect for human rights— 
already a great advance over most of the 
rest of Europe—and when the new ideas 
of national unity and democracy flooded 
into Switzerland they could be put to 
more practical use there than almost 
anywhere else, for they found people 
who had always been used to managing 
their own affairs in town and canton. 
Later, when the 1848 constitution came 
into being, practical politicians, who 
had been active for many years in their 
own cantons as legislators and adminis- 
trators, were available to make the 
machinery work. By contrast, the 
German parliament of the same year, full 
of high-minded and intelligent pro- 
fessors and journalists, but without 
administrative experience, wasted months 
on theoretical debates. There are many 
morals to be drawn from Mr Kohn’s , 
book, but the two most important seem 
to be that nationalism need not be based 
on common ethnic or linguistic ground, 
but can rest on a mixture of common 
outlook and expediency ; and that the 
working of a federal democratic state 
depends largely upon experience in self- 
government locally. 


Mazzini the Revolutionary 


MAZZINI AND THE SECRET 
SOCIETIES. 

By E. E. Y. Hales. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 226 pages. 30s. 


N R HALES’S book about Mazzini 
is scholarly, entertaining and short. 
True the author has confined himself 
to the earlier part of Mazzini’s life, 
before the exile in London, but this is 
the formative period upon which the 
rest, including the potent Mazzini myth, 
was built. Mr Hales is more interested 
in the man than the myth and his study 
is revealing, though never, as it might 
so easily have been, unkind. He puts 
Mazzini into his context where he should 
be, and where, too often, he is not. 
Mazzini’s “ theology ” has been skimmed 
off and served in a final chapter, apart, 
where the author suggests it can con- 
veniently be studied or skipped. 
This is kind to the reader but a little 
hard on Mazzini, for what remains is 
essentially the story of his deeds, and 
Mazzini’s record as a practical revolu- 
tionary, a hatcher of abortive plots, 
writer and recipient of indecipherable 
letters in forever invisible ink, employer 
of false agents and promoter of a ludi- 
crous expedition, is hard to reconcile 
with his established and still valid 
reputation as a prophet. We continually 
need to be reminded that, in his own 
day and to those contemporaries who 
were not, like Guerrazzi or Buonarroti, * 
potential rivals, Mazzini’s plan seemed 
reasonable, he himself perfectly con- 
vincing. The secret societies were a 
reality of the times. The despots 
trembled, and plots not apparently less 
hair-brained than his had succeeded, or 
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were later to succeed. It was probably 
not Mazzini’s fault if, during the four 
or five years that he so desperately tried 
to make them do so, the people of Italy 
obstinately refused to “ rise.” 

But it is disconcerting to learn of his 
casuistry. Doubtless “the means are 
always sacred in whatever colour they 
may present themselves.” One does not 
boggle much at the dagger whith was to 
cut off Charles Albert or Louis Philippe. 
Kings must expect that sort of thing. 
What disturbs us is his idea that it might 
be useful to denounce innocent men as 
conspirators or get real conspirators 
arrested so that public opinion should 
be stirred and Italy moved to rise. These 
means he recommended to _ others, 
though he could not use them himself 
because, he said, “I am honest.” Of 
course he reckoned the false conspirators 
would be given fair trial and acquitted— 
despots were gentlemen in those days. 
But what of the others ? 


The Strasbou rg 
Experiment 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 

By A. H. Robertson. Foreword by Guy 
Mollet. 
Published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. Stevens. 265 
pages. 42s. 


ble assertion of moral authority by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations over the Suez Canal crisis 
illustrates, if somewhat crudely, the 
application of the democratic process to 
the conduct of international relations. 
A similar purpose, in a different context, 
inspires the fumblings and gropings of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe at Strasbourg. Here, for 
the first time in history, is an institution 
designed to train the searchlight of 
opinion on the governments’ manage- 
ment of foreign affairs and continually 
to jog their elbows. Because this 
embryonic parliamentary control over 
the actions of the national executives 
operates as a normal process and not 
specifically in an emergency—and, more- 
over, is confined to the European sphere 
—its impact is limited, and its present 
efficacy, to say the least, doubtful. Yet 
Dr Robertson is justified in affirming, 
in this well-documented study of a far 
too little known institution, that the 
Council of Europe is an important land- 
mark in political development. 

The book has no frills. It is a clear 
and straightforward presentation of the 
council, what it is and what it is trying 
to do. (The story is taken up to the 
opening of the Assembly’s Eighth Ses- 
sion last April.) Nor does the author, 
writing from inside knowledge, cherish 
any illusions about his subject. Just as 
the Assembly has no real powers and is 
therefore little more than a glorified 
debating society on European affairs, so 
the Committee of Ministers, by the terms 
of the statute, makes recommendations 
to member governments and no more— 
whereas the council of OEEC has power 
to take decisions for implementation by 
its members. Consequently, there is 
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little to show in the way of tangible 
achievement: some ten or eleven Euro- 
pean conventions and a series of joint 
programmes providing for co-operation 
in different fields. The value of the 
Strasbourg experiment lies rather, as 
the preface has it, in “the intangible 
factors inherent in the evolution of new 
methods of international action.” 


The author gives good reasons for the 
multiplicity of organisations in the Euro- 
pean field—which so often provokes 
criticism. And he does well, in this 
connection, to remind us of the so-called 
“Eden Proposals” of 1952-53, when 
liaison between the various bodies, exist- 
ing or projected, first became an acute 
problem. The council seeks to be “ the 
general framework of European policy ” ; 
it is in fact the crucible of all new 
projects for European unity, though the 
actual implementation of them may be 
left to other organisations (for instance, 
the Coal and Steel Community). 


Ensa 


THE THEATRE AT WAR. 
By Basil Dean. 
Harrap. 573 pages. 36s. 


HE reader’s interest in Ensa is most 

unlikely to match the author’s, but 
nobody will deny that this book is 
written with passionate conviction and 
a driving sense of mission. Ex-soldiers 
will remember with mixed feelings what 
Ensa did for them, but Mr Dean is in 
no doubt that in organising entertain- 
ment for the services at home and abroad 
and for factory workers he and his 
“praetorians” at Drury Lane were 
playing a leading part in keeping up the 
spirits of the nation. They served a total 
audience of 300 million in 2,656,565 
performances. 

At times it was amazing that the 
shows could be mobilised at all, and 
when military and civil service obstruc- 
tion were added to all the other diffi- 
culties it is enormously to Mr Dean’s 
credit that he kept going. Of course, 
he had reason to regard himself as the 
top expert on entertaining the troops 
since he did it in the first war as well. 
To put it mildly, there were imperfec- 
tions about Ensa in all its work, some 
of them springing from the conditions 
of wartime, some from the fact that 
neither in the theatrical profession nor 
in Whitehall was there unanimity about 
what ought to be done or how. If 
everybody concerned had had Mr Dean’s 
singleness of purpose (some of his col- 
leagues had it of course) it might all 
have been a good deal more satisfactory ; 
but much of it was amazingly effective, 
and although it is permissible to feel 
doubtful whether Mr Dean’s private 
army was as important as he thinks, it 
would be most unfair to pretend that it 
did not, at times and in places, make the 
war effort less tiring. As a minor 
volume of war history “ The Theatre at 
War,” in more than 500 pages, is 
designed on the grand scale—the only 
scale that Mr Dean really seems to 
approve of. 


Shorter Notices 


HENRY VARNUM POOR. 
By Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 

Harvard University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 


London: 
362 pages. 52s. 


Standard & Poor and Moody’s in America 
fill, very much more fully, the roles per- 
formed in Britain both by Exchange Tele- 
graph and Moody’s Services and also by the 
Stock Exchange Official Year Book. And 
Henry Varnum Poor was the man who 
started it all. The Manual of the Railroads 
of the United States is the solid achieve- 
ment which he left behind. He was born 
in 1812 and died in 1905; so his life 
covered the whole Industrial Revolution in 
America up to the days of Henry Ford. 
The manual was not published till 1868 ; 
and the subject of the book is how Poor 
was prepared by his experience in New 
England and New York for the task of 
editing the manual and setting investment 
analysis on a solid basis. 

In 1848 the editor of the American Rail- 
road Journal decided to sell the paper and 
go to California for the gold rush; the 
buyer was Poor’s brother and he installed 
Henry as editor. So Henry came from his 
law office in Bangor, where he had been 
very active in the railroad affairs of his 
family and of Maine, to run a trade paper 
in New York. It was just at this time that 
the New York capital market began to 
expand and supersede Boston and Phila- 
delphia as the centre for railroad finance. 
The problem which Poor tackled in the 
early fifties was the raising of capital for 
the roads ; in the late fifties he had trans- 
ferred his interest to the investors whose 
money was being used. He told the roads 
that if they wanted money they must give 
ample and accurate information ; he told 
the investors what information they should 
look for and how they should use it. 

It was this experience from 1848 to 1861 
which, after the Civil War and various 
activities in Washington and on Wall 
Street, equipped him so superbly for the 
production of the ‘manual. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPERS: No. 6. 
Translations prepared for the International 
Economic Association. 

Macmillan. 211 pages. 15s. 


ECONOMIC 


The sixth collection of “ International 
Economic Papers” carries on the policy 
inspiring its predecessors, that of intellec- 
tual cross-fertilisation. Even in the major 
languages, valuable contributions to the 
advancement of economic knowledge may 
fail of their full and deserved effect; the 
mind on which their influence might be 
most seminal or usefully corrective may be 
precisely the mind of someone who does 
not read, or reads only with difficulty, the 
language concerned, and this applies 
a fortiori to languages less widely spoken. 
Language difficulties apart, certain topics 
drop out of fashion and lose, perhaps only 
in appearance, their relevance to current 
preoccupations. Such collections as this 
can focus attention on contributions whose 
intrinsic value and interest would not 
otherwise save them from neglect. 

Some papers here included may seem to 
exemplify an extreme view of this policy. 
The elucidation by Professor Paul Lambert 
of an obscure point in the history of theory 
is a very esoteric item ; an article on railway 
rates by Gustav Cassel demonstrates mostly 
how far the relevant thinking has pro- 
gressed since it was first published in 1900 
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(though progress might have been much 
more rapid had this essay enjoyed a wider 
circulation) ; and Zasserhaus’s “ Theory of 
Economic Planning” similarly offers little 
more than a sidelight on the controversies 
of the 1930s. But it is rewarding to watch 
an intelligent Russian trying to find a 
safely Marxist equivalent for the abhorred 
opportunity cost concept of the bourgeois 
economists (Novozhilov, “On Choosing 
between Investment Projects”); there is 
a fine example of Italian virtuosity in the 
handling of fiscal theory, two solid 
Scandinavian contributions to interest 
theory and, last but not least, either in bulk 
or in importance, the germ of a great 
unwritten book—Schumpeter’s ‘“ Money 
and the Social Product,” dating from 
1917-18. 


* 


BRITISH HUSTINGS, 1924-1950. 
By Arthur H. Booth. 
Muller. 292 pages. 21s. 


British politics are often difficult to 
understand because they are so largely 
conducted beyond the gaze of the news- 
papers and because historians wait so long 
before attempting to document what 
happened, For the inside story of politics 
since the first world war the main source of 
evidence still tends to be autobiographical. 

d with a few exceptions the historical 
value of politicians’ reminiscences has been 
limited. Therefore every attempt, at 
whatever level, to provide an objective 
record about the events of the recent past 
is to be welcomed, 

Unfortunately Mr Booth’s book does 
little to fill the vacuum, He tries to 
describe the period between 1924 and 1950 
in terms of its six general elections and the 
personalities and events which he thinks 
must have influenced them, A veteran 
agency correspondent, he offers a capricious 
essay in popular journalism, replete with 
irrelevances, Omissions, purple passages, 
and, it must be added, amusing stories. 
What he has written is neither good history 
nor good psephology.' It must indeed be 
classed as yet another political auto- 
biography. although discreetly veiled in 
the third person it has exactly the quality 
of the reminiscences of a garrulous, 
opinionated, Dickens-loving back-bencher 
whose wealth of anecdotes and character- 
sketches conceal for a while his absence 
of any true sense of historical judgment. 


* 


AMERICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION. 

By Harold F. Alderfer. 

New York and London: The MacMillan 
Company. 681 pages. 41s. 6d. 


Here, as Martin Marprelate said of 
Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” is a book 
that contains all knowledge and is easy to 
carry, “if thy mare be not too weak.” Dr 
Alderfer’s exhaustive American college 
textbook is offered to the English reader 
(complete with “Ten Subjects for Further 
Study” at the end of each chapter), pre- 
sumably to redress the balance of detail 
against generality in understanding the 
United States. To the general reader it 
may offer little, but to the specialist in 
public administration it will appear more 
reliable and up to date than any similar 
book, and especially interesting in its clear 
account of American local revenues and 
administrative management — while the 
chapter on traffic control, with a section 
on “ parking meters,” should have wider 
interest. 
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Stop this waste of time! 


“Well, you know how it is, old man, this credit squeeze......” % 25 minutes dictation 


Of course, I could always cut the telephone wires. That’s the fifth call that’s * reigns ors uuamnaieaiaans 
come in since we started dictation. Supposing I slipped out and got on with * a + pide. stom sncling 
some of my other work ? No better not. 


eo . . * Easy operation 
“Right. Pll do that. ’ Bye.” “‘Now Miss Sims, where were we? Oh yes. ‘Further 


to your letter ...’.” 


Did he hear that tap on the door I wonder ? Yes he did. Here we go again. 


“Well James— what do you want?” DICTATING MACHANE 
Oh gosh! It’s him. He’ll be here for hours. Wonder if I gave a meaning- BOO. coraes cst 
ful cough .. . or fired two shots at the ceiling . . . or bought a Stenorette ‘S’ 


out of my wages... I wonder if he'd fill in this coupon. 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E , 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Please send me illustrated details of the Stenorette method of automatic dictation 





: we 
ec Tarins aac’ 


ADDRESS 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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American Survey 









AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











State of the Financial 






Washington, D.C. 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S message last week on 
the State of the Union had been robbed of its cere- 
monial impact as the opening event of the legislative year 
by his special message on the Middle East five days before. 
In any case it was a milder, more generally-phrased state- 
ment than usual ; a more complete presidential programme 
for the new Congress has now appeared in this week’s 
Budget message. The one on the State of the Union 
referred specifically, and even then with little detail, to only 
a few proposals for action in the foreign field—tlegislation 
dealing with refugees and immigration, authorisation of 
American participation in the Organisation for Trade Co- 
operation and the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
continued negotiation over disarmament, more funds for 
propaganda abroad ; and to even fewer domestic questions 
—agricultural difficulties, the importance of water, the 
need for legislation to foster school building and civil rights. 
It seems likely that the most lasting importance may go to 
a single paragraph, in which Mr Eisenhower proposed the 
creation of a group comparable to a Royal Commission to 
review the country’s financial and monetary system. This 
move may bring the major economic debate of the next 
few years. 


Leading up to this proposal, there was throughout the 
address an emphasis on the perils of inflation, both to the 
generation currently at work, and to the citizens living on 
savings or pensions. In particular, the President urged 
businessmen to watch their pricing policies, and warned 
industry and labour jointly about the importance of relating 
wage increases to increases in productivity and sharing with 
the general public the benefits of improved technology. 
The warning was accompanied by a request to Congress 
to authorise the appointment of a commission of “ able and 
qualified citizens” to inquire into the 


nature, performance and adequacy of our financial system, 
both in terms of its direct service to the whole economy and 
in terms of its function as the mechanism through which 
monetary and credit policy takes effect. 


The last such review, by the Aldrich Committee nearly 
half a century ago, was undertaken as a result of the panic 
of 1907 ; it led to the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1913. A century ago, the panic of 1857 preceded 
passage of the National Bank Act of 1863. After the 
bank holiday of 1933, Congress authorised a broad group 
of new government agencies, some to provide special types 
of financing, for agriculture, housing, rural electrification, 











System 





others to exercise regulatory powers. But there is no such 
urgency about the Administration’s present desire for a 
comprehensive survey of America’s financial institutions. 
The need for change, as the White House sees it, is neither 
critical nor specific. What is wanted is a thorough analysis 
of the many recent developments in the financial structure, 
and then, if necessary, recommendations for congressional 
action to ensure the soundness of money and credit. 
Among new factors to be analysed are the rapid growth of 
savings and loan associations ; the emergence of life insur- 
ance companies as large-scale lending agencies ; the rise of 
finance companies providing credit for consumers as they 
invest in durable goods ; the part to be played by pension 
funds and trade union welfare funds as major sources of 
investment capital. 

In such a setting, how general in fact are “ general ” 
monetary controls ? How well equipped is the govern- 
ment to carry out its responsibilities for promoting maxi- 
mum employment under the Act of 1946, particularly with 
monetary policy in the hands of the independent Federal 
Reserve Board? Are there conditions under which 
the application of selective credit controls might be prefer- 
able to a general tightening of credit? In a period of 
rising costs, how successful are efforts to give selected 
groups—ex-servicemen, for instance—differential access to 
credit ? Can traditional interest rates be maintained by 
state and local governments ? If not, how can they best 
be given access to the credit pool ? If new techniques are 
adopted, would additional controls have to be applied to 
other users ? To request that a search be made for answers 
to such questions is very different from calling an inquest 
after something has gone wrong. Nothing has now gone 
wrong. The White House has chosen to ask for a review at 
a time when, in its opinion, not only the past record but 
the future prospect of the economy is healthy. 


* 


Elsewhere in Washington and in some financial circles 
outside the capital the need is held to be somewhat more 
pressing. As long ago as last May Mr Allan Sproul, then 
president of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, began 
urging the appointment of a commission such as the Presi- 
dent now proposes, and more recently, before a con- 
gressional committee, Mr Elliott Bell, New York State Bank 
Superintendent under Governor Dewey and now publisher 
of Business Week, advocated a “ basic re-examination of 
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our entire monetary and financial networks,” remarking 
that “there exists today more widespread concern and 
questioning about the working of our money system than 
at any time since the banking crisis of 1933.” Along the 
corridors of the Federal Reserve building it is felt that price 
increases are in the offing which are beyond control and 
that the problem is how to restrain the further inflation 
which may be added to what is already unavoidable. 

To what extent, Federal Reserve officials ask, have Con- 
gress and the public grasped that unemployment is more 
likely to result not from depression following slackened 
demand but from inflation pressed to the point where rising 
and rigid costs squeeze out profit margins and bring cut- 
backs in production ? Among the politically-minded there 
is speculation on whether businessmen can be induced to 
continue practising the self-discipline which the President 
presses on them now that the election is won. Cynics credit 
the slogan, “ Keep it sweet for November,” with having 
had real effect last autumn in holding down to $8.50 a ton 
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a rise in steel prices which had been expected to be half 
again as much. 

The problem of too many claimants crowding into a 
limited pool of credit, moreover, may settle this year on 
the government’s own doorstep. Two years ago the major 
inflationary pressure was from consumers investing in 
durable goods. Last year, outlays by private business for 
plant and facilities reached a record level. This year, and 
next as wéll, government spending is due to go up, by 
nearly $3 billion in the 1958 fiscal year. Most of this 
increase is for defence and national security purposes, and 
this will leave only an extra $400 million to be spread over 
all other functions of government. During the State of 
the Union message, two of the five rounds of applause 
were for the high priority given to the school construction 
Bill by the President. There is a great need for funds 
among educational authorities, but their need for credit is 
greater ; they cannot now find money at anything like the 
traditional rates of interest. Similarly, the Budget proposes 














The Budget which President Eisen- 
hower presented to Congress this week, 
for the 1958 fiscal year, which begins on 
July 1, 1957, is his fourth ; he takes no 
responsibility for the 1954 fiscal year, 
which began five months after he came 
to office. Mr Eisenhower is proud that, 
if all goes according to plan, when the 
accounts are finally added up on June 30, 
1958, the Budget will have been balanced 
for the third year in succession. But the 
President’s emphasis on this point also 
serves to gloss over the embarrassing fact 
that, although the Republican Adminis- 
tration has always -pledged itself to 
economise, government expenditures are 
going up steadily. As a result no reduc- 
tions in taxation are in prospect and 
before April 1st Congress will have to 
continue certain excise and corporation 
taxes which are due to go down then at 
a loss of about $2 billion in annual 
revenue. These estimates presume, 
moreover, that the country will continue 
to be prosperous, with a rising national 
income, and therefore that tax yields will 
continue to go up. 


RECEIPTS 





Fiscal years ($ billion) 





1956 1957 1958 
actual estd. — estd. 

Income taxes :— 
Individual ......... 35:3 38:5 41-0 
Corporation ........ 21-3 21-4 22-0 
Exeise taxes ......... 10-0 9-2 8-9 
Oller CORES 5... 200 50:00 2-2 2-4 2-6 
Miscellaneous......... 3-0 3:0 3:3 
Refunds (—)......... —3-7 -—3:9 —4-2 
_ SS eee re 68-1 70:6 73-6 


To a limited extent the growth of the 
United States is responsible for the 
increase in expenditures. Mr Eisen- 
hower points out that during the 1958 

















Budget for 1958 















fiscal year the population will reach a 
total of 172 million; schools, roads, 
houses and hospitals are already inade- 
quate. The government must therefore 
help to build more, even though the 
President is discouraging public invest- 
ment in other fields in order to increase 
inflationary pressure as little as possible. 

EXPENDITURES 





Fiscal years ($ billion) 





1956 1957 1958 
actual estd.  estd. 
Protection :— 
i ren 35: 36-0 38-0 
Mutual security..... 4-2 4-1 4-4 
Atomic energy ..... 1-7 1-9 2-3 
oe Me eee eres 0-7 0-7 0-6 
Civil benefits......... 15-3 16°5 16-9 
PONE 6 6iins Socuae es 6-8 7-3 7:4 
Administration, etc. ... 2-0 2:4 2-2 
MN a vs0se Sa skuwewen 66:5 68:9 71:8 
New obligational au- 
er a ae 63-2 .70°5 13-3 


But most of the increase in expenditure 
comes under “protection,” which 
accounts for 63 per cent of the total 
outlays. Under this head, $2 billion 
more than will be spent in the current 
year will be needed in 1958 for military 
purposes alone according to the esti- 
mates. And of the total budgeted 
increase of $2.9 billion in expenditure, 
only $400 million comes under the head 
of “civil benefits,’ which make up 24 
per cent of all spending and include aid 
for agriculture and for the development 
of natural resources, as well as for 
housing, schools and so on. The Presi- 
dent does not hold out any hope of a 
coming drop in expenditures, for in 1958 
he wants another increase in authorisa- 
tions for future spending (new obliga- 
tional authority) which affect outlays in 
future years. 





Finally, another ominous sign, from 
the inflationary point of view, is to be 
found in the so-called cash budget, 
which includes the trust funds, estab- 
lished to deal with old age and disability 
insurance and now, for the first time, 
with road building as well. (Financial 
transactions under the new highway pro- 
gramme, approved by Congress at its last 
session, are excluded from the norma! 
Budget estimates, and figures for 1957 
and 1958 are therefore not strictly com- 
parable with previous years.) When the 
Budget is calculated on this cash basis, 
while the ‘government is still receiving 
more than it is paying out, the estimated 
cash surplus is falling, from $3.5 billion 
in the current year, to $3 billion in 1958 ; 
in 1956 it was actually $4.5 billion. 

But at least the national debt is satis- 
factorily going down at the close of the 
1958 year, it will, it is estimated, be only 
$269.2 billion, compared with $272.8 
billion on June 30th last year. 























] 
EISENHOWER’S BUDGETS | 
$ Billion, fiscal years ending June 30 
| 
BR exrenosrures ["]recerrs | 
| 
1955 164-6} Deficit 
Actual 60:4 42 | 
1956 66:5} Surplus | 
Actual 68-1 16 | 
1957 Surplus 
Estimoted 70-6 17 
1958 Surplus 
Estimated 736 18 
— 
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to make available $1 billion in new credit for the sagging 
housing industry ; one-fifth would show up in government 
accounts, while the rest would be found from the money 
market with the help of special government guarantees. 
In these circumstances pressure for the recognition of 
“social priorities” in the allocation of credit is sure to 
Tow. 

: So if the commission on the financial system is autho- 
rised, it will not lack for an agenda. But there will be a 
further contest over the appointment of its members. The 
President wants a group of independent persons outside 
government, while Congress fully intends to share in the 
undertaking, both because the Democratic ‘leaders consider 
it likely that the President would “name a bunch of 
Republican bankers,” and because several committee chair- 
men believe themselves well equipped to do the job. 
Altogether, while the State of the Union message seemed 
mild enough at the time, some of its repercussions are apt 
to be both lively and lasting. 


Question-time in Congress 


HE Secretary of State was subjected to a rapid fire of 

questions when he appeared before a joint session of 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate, to explain the President’s proposals for the 
Middle East. The determination of Senators to leave no 
stone unturned, coupled with the suspension of hearings 
until after the inauguration, means that the Administration 
is unlikely to see the resolution passed, as it had hoped, 
before the end of January. But Mr Dulles painted the risks 
of inaction in such lurid colours that no major changes are 
likely to be made in the President’s authority to respond to 
requests for military help from countries in an area which 
the Secretary of State has now defined as stretching from 
Libya on the west to Pakistan and from Turkey to the 
Arabian peninsula. 

To Mr Acheson, President Truman’s Secretary of State, 
such legislation in advance on foreign policy seems both 
unnecessary and undesirable ; before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee he argued that the President already had 
the powers he was asking Congress to reaffirm, and that 
power to repel aggression would not in any case meet the 
teal problems of subversion and Arab-Israeli hostility. Mr 
Dulles has refused, however, to make any concessions 
toward the Democratic alternatives which would simply 
have conveyed, without the force of law, the “sense of 
Congress” that the security of the Middle East must be 
maintained. In the Secretary’s view, whatever constitu- 
tional theory may say, the Soviet Union will be more 
powerfully deterred and the Arab states more reassured 
if Congress places itself behind the President. Discon- 
tented as some Democrats are, they are not sufficiently 
united to defy the views of Mr Eisenhower and their own 
ex-President and accept responsibility for possible Russian 
domination of the Middle East. 

On economic aid, which gives the Administration the 
vital authority to bargain with the Arab states, Mr Dulles 
has had to take account of much deeper opposition in both 
parties. He has promised that aid would go only to 
countries resisting communism—a concession to Senate 
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opinion which he may have to pay for in the Middle East 
—and he has agreed to alter the language in the resolution 
to make it clear that it does not empower the President to 
enter into long-term foreign aid commitments. He has also 
said that the resolution in no way commits Congress to 
future appropriations. What is essential, in his view, if the 
Middle East is not to be lost before the summer is out, is 
that Congress should untie the restrictions on present appro- 
priations so that the President can use as he sees fit up to 
$200 million at once. This is necessary because the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund is nearly exhausted. 


Return to the Dust Bowl? 


O pall of dust from Oklahoma and Texas hangs over 

the nation’s capital as it did twenty years ago to 
remind Congress of the dust bowl. But President Eisen- 
hower’s flight to the southwest, the fulfilment of a promise 
he made during the election campaign, will draw the eyes 
of the whole country to the scorched ranges, dried-up 
rivers, and baked earth which have followed the most per- 
sistent and widespread drought on record. The last year 
has been in many places the driest pf seven dry years on 
the Great Plains, stretching from Texas to the Canadian 
border. Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
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Kansas, all states the President saw for himself, are the 
worst hit ; even 200-year old trees are dying. America’s 
great prosperity has passed 20 million Americans by; in 
some counties in Texas three out of four farmers are lining 
up for free food. According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, 29 million acres are “ ready to blow ” if there are 
fierce winds in the next three months. If they do, it will 
be the delayed harvest of short memories ; high prices for 
wheat and good rainfall in the nineteen-forties led to the 
ploughing up of acres which should be permanently in 
grass. 
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So far, partly because farmers know better how to prevent 
wind erosion, damage to the topsoil has been very much 
less than it was twenty years ago. Nor have people been 
uprooted on a scale approaching the flight of the “ Okies.” 
Farmers have been able to hang on to their land (and land 
values have been kept up) because of government relief 
measures and the opportunities which now exist for work 
in industry. Under the great plains programme authorised 
by Congress last summer, farmers turning cropland into 
pasture can be financed by the federal government. But, 
if there are no soaking rains by next spring, it is doubtful 
whether ranchers will be able to hold on to their breeding 
stock. 

The President, as soon as his tour was completed, said he 
would ask Congress for another $76 million for current pro- 
grammes of relief and conservation. These have cost nearly 
half a billion dollars since 1952. In Texas and Colorado 
powerful political voices crying disaster are demanding 
more government purchases or leasing of land in order to 
force the immediate return to grass of the 25 per cent of 
cropland which the Conservation Service feels is necessary. 
But the President, for all his concern for the human tragedy, 
is unlikely to change his view, which he expressed in his 
message on the State of the Union, that conservation of 
land and water, however urgent, is the task of the federal 
and state governments and local bodies working together, 
not of a paternalistic, government in Washington. 


Filibuster on its Knees 


R LYNDON JOHNSON, the astute leader of the 
Democratic majority in the Senate, evidently 
believes that if you cannot beat the enemy you should join 
him—or at least go to meet him half-way. That at least 
is one explanation of Senator Johnson’s unexpected 
co-operation with the almost equally unexpected attempt 
being made by Senator Knowland, the Republican leader, 
to get the Senete’s rules amended after all and to curtail 
the filibuster—the privilege of talking a Bill to death. 
During the opening days of the session, Senator Johnson’s 
masterly political manceuvres defeated the attack on the 
filibuster made by a coalition of progressive Senators. But 
the vote showed that a substantial number of members had 
turned against the filibuster since the matter was last argued 
in 1953. Moreover, a ruling by Mr Nixon, in his capacity 
as president of the Senate, provided a new weapon against 
the filibuster for future use. . 

As a result of all this it was widely held that at last the 
day of the filibuster was almost over. Senator Johnson 
presumably shared this view ; at any rate he joined Senator 
Knowland in sponsoring a resolution which would limit the 
filibuster, although not end it entirely, by permitting debate 
to be closed on a vote of two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting, instead of only on the almost unobtainable vote 
of two-thirds of the total membership. This hardly goes 
far enough for the progressive coalition which wants some 
form of simple majority vote ; but Mr Johnson’s move has 
encouraged a number of other moderate southern Democrats 
to support the resolution, and its prospects are good. 
Meanwhile, priority is apparently to be given to civil rights 
for Negroes, although such legislation almost always pro- 
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vokes a filibuster—and for that reason has been almost 
impossible to pass. But on this occasion, it is reported, the 
liberal Democrats are ready to filibuster against the inevit- 
able filibuster by the reactionary Southerners until the 
Senate as a whole is so exhausted that it votes for closure on 
the debate under the present rule. The actual civil rights 
legislation to be discussed will probably go beyond the four- 
point programme which President Eisenhower again asked 
for in his State of the Union message. 

Behind all this manoeuvring there are four basic situation. 
Violence and resistance to the Supreme Court has been 
mounting in the South, centring at present round the 
decision against separate seating for Negroes in buses. 
Secondly, the election showed that the Democrats must find 
some new attraction for the Negroes if their trend to the 
Republican party was to be checked. Thirdly, the progres- 
sive northern Democrats believe that in Congress their party 
should challenge President Eisenhower instead of playing 
ball with him, as Senator Johnson does. And finally, the 
moderate Mr Johnson is prepared to make some moderate 
concessions to this view for the sake of party unity. 


Committee Prizes 


OTHING in the career of a Senator or Representa- 

tive, apart from election itself, is so important as 
his congressional committee assignments. This session the 
Republicans have handed the prizes round with their usual 
orthodoxy: promotion from a lesser committee to a more 
interesting or influential one has gone strictly by length 
of service, and the new boys have been given all the boring 
jobs. This brings Senator Jenner of Indiana, a foaming 
reactionary against President Eisenhower and all his works, 
on to the crucial Finance Committee, which handles taxes 
and such matters as American membership of the Organ- 
isation for Trade Co-operation—and the British request for 
a waiver of interest on the American loan. It has condemned 
Senator Javits of New York, one of the strongest newcomers 
to the ranks of the Eisenhower Republicans, to the 
unimpressive Committees on Rules and the District of 
Columbia. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader, on the 
other hand, has again been more creative in his “ cabinet- 
making.” The most interesting promotions are those of 
Senators Kennedy of Massachusetts and Gore of Tennessee. 
both young, progressive Democrats and both presidential 
possibles for 1960, to the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Finance, respectively. Senator Gore’s appointment 
widens the breach, opened by Senator Douglas of Illinois 
last year, in the monopoly of the Finance Committee 
hitherto preserved by the conservatives of both parties. 
To some extent Senator Kennedy, the women’s political 
idol, may owe his advancement to the unpopularity among 
his colleagues of Senator Kefauver, who outranks Mr 
Kennedy in length of service. But his presence will add a 
touch of boyish New England dash to the solid phalanx of 
liberal Democrats—Senators Fulbright, Mansfield, 
Humphrey and Morse—who, now that Senator George is 
out, dominate this committee. The presence of so many 
vigorous and articulate partisans on the Democratic side 
will intensify controversy over foreign affairs, particularly 
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as the Republican members, apart from Senator Knowland, 
are either pedestrian or eccentric. But, on the other hand, 
left-wing Democrats as a group tend to press the President 
to show initiative abroad. 

Again unlike the Republicans, the Democrats have seen 
to it that each of their new Senators serves on one interesting 
committee, out of the two or three to which all Senators 
are assigned. Senators Carroll and Church, from Colorado 
and Idaho, whose constituents want federal money to help 
develop their natural resources, have been shrewdly allotted 
to the Interior Committee, which deals with such schemes. 
And the Democrats have shown at least one imaginative 
touch in the House of Representatives—Mr Saund, the first 
native of India to be elected to Congress, has, exceptionally 
for a freshman, been placed on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 


Unsafe Atoms? 


AST week the Atomic Energy Commission opened the 
first public hearing ever held to examine local protests 
against the licensing of an atomic power plant. Three trade 
unions, including the United Autoworkers, many of whose 
members live and work in the great industrial centres of 
Detroit and Toledo, are protesting against the siting of a 
breeder reactor in the neighbouring town of Monroe, 
Michigan. The reactor, with a capacity of 100,000 kW, is 
being undertaken at a cost of over $43 million by a group 
of twenty-six firms, headed by the Detroit Edison company. 
The AEC hopes that, if it is ready on time, in the summer 
of 1960, it will be an effective answer to the charge that, 
by relying on private industry alone, the United States is 
falling behind in the race for commercially competitive 
atomic power. The unions, which have been advocating a 
“crash programme” of government-built reactors to put 
the United States in front, claim that in its eagerness to 
discredit the arguments for such a policy the AEC is 
taking chances with the safety of a densely-populated 
area. 

The trade unions’ case against the reactor’s safety is 
based on the refusal of the AEC’s own advisory committee 
to give it a clean bill of health because of an accident 
that had occurred in a small experimental model. Although 
the commission has only allowed preliminary construction 
on the condition that the group must overcome these mis- 
givings before being allowed to go ahead with the actual 
reactor, the unions argue that, once a large investment has 
been made in the project, the commission will be reluctant 
to interpret the evidence unfavourably. Their real objection; 
however, is that if Mr Strauss, the chairman of the AEC, 
had not been so dogmatically opposed to public ownership, 
the government could have experimented with a full-scale 
breeder reactor in an out-of-the-way place; the unions 
allege that the present site was chosen so that the Detroit 
Edison company could feed the power into its grid. 

The commission itself, in a further effort to overcome 
the charge of sluggishness, has just offered more liberal 
encouragement to private firms willing to try out new 
types of reactors and complete them by the end of June, 
1962. This move is unlikely to deter the unions’ Democratic 
friends in Congress from repeating their proposals for 
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publicly-owned reactors. And the present hearings, with 
the commission acting as the ultimate judge in its own case, 
will fortify the argument for establishing a separate 
regulatory commission for the industry. 


Modern Lotus Eaters 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE pursuit of happiness in the United States appears 

to be becoming a flight from anxiety since the intro- 
duction, two and a half years ago, of the tranquillising 
drugs. Bearing such not very soothing names as chlorpro- 
mazine, reserpine and meprobamate, the tranquillisers have 
been hailed for their efficacy in alleviating tension without 
being habit-forming. Apparently combining the advantages 
of alcohol, caffein and aspirin with none of their disadvan- 
tages, the tranquillisers have been publicised as, among 


- other things, eliminating sleeplessness without inducing 


sleepiness or loss of memory, or impairing driving ability, 
as possibly improving ability to work, and as being generally 
beneficial for high blood pressure. If they live up to early 
expectations, they could greatly alter the treatment of mental 
illness by making patients calmer and more accessible to 
therapy. But if they are swallowed wholesale by the general 
public, they might create a modern land of lotus eaters. 

Many Americans, thanks to the permeation of Freudian 
psychology, are more and more conscious of their anxieties 
and tensions, and they have been elevated to a state of 
euphoria by the very idea that such complaints could be 
banished with a “ happiness pill.” They have been besieg- 
ing their doctors for prescriptions, visualising a future where 
men escape hangovers, dogs no longer bite postmen and the 
well-adjusted race-horse conserves its energy for winning 
the purse. According to a recent estimate, five per cent of 
the population is getting a possible eight million doses of 
meprobamate a month. The concentration of popular tran- 
quillisation is thought to be greatest in such centres of 
neuroses as Hollywood and New York City whose inhabi- 
tants, several years ago, were taking benzedrine to “ hop 
them up” and are now taking Miltown (a trade name for 
meprobamate) to calm them down. A special refinement, 
the Miltini, concocted of gin and Miltown, may accomplish 
both purposes simultaneously. Meanwhile, with sales of 
these drugs probably running at over $75 million a year 
and, with the addition of new ones, expected to double 
by the end of 1957, a second look is now being taken at 
the implications of the “ pharmacological era,” and is 
eliciting from some observers gloomy predictions of moral 
atrophy and even the advent of “ 1984.” 

Despite the legal controls exercised by the Food and 
Drug Administration and strong warnings from psychia- 
trists that indiscriminate use of the tranquillisers for the 
relief of everyday tensions is a danger to society, there are 
reports that unprescribed use of the drugs is widespread. 
In addition, many doctors find that perhaps two or three out 
of every four patients come to them with vague complaints 
of a possibly emotional origin, psychiatric equivalents of 
the common cold ; they used to prescribe barbiturates for 
such complaints, but they are now giving “ peace-of-mind ” 
drugs. An estimated three out of every ten compounds 
prescribed in 1955 were tranquillisers. 
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Considerably more is known of the effects of the tran- 
quillisers on psychotic patients in mental hospitals, where 
controlled experiments are possible, than about the reactions 
of normal people which cannot easily be tested clinically. 
Although they vary in their particular uses and effects, in 
general the new drugs provide a sense of detachment from 
life and a consequent imperviousness to its more agonising 
aspects. They can be extremely useful tools in assisting 
a mentally ill person, beset by unreal fantasies, to come 
closer to reality, but paradoxically they may make a normal 
person unable to appraise his situation realistically. 

Experiments have revealed that unsuspected variables in 
the patient’s personality and background, and his relations 
with the doctor, may strongly alter his reaction to drugs, 
and that different drugs may affect him very differently. 
When tranquillisers were given to 8,200 people at the 
University of Oregon’s Medical School, 80 became 
depressed enough to attempt suicide and 126 felt so much 
better that they neglected to take other medical measures 
and eventually became worse. The dangers of unusual 
reactions to the drugs and of errors in diagnosis are clear. 


* 


The role of the tranquillisers in bringing about the 
“revolutionary ” changes in state mental hospitals which 
are widely attributed to them is difficult to determine, 
according to psychiatrists in the Public Health Service. For 
example, a reversal in the trend towards constantly increas- 
ing numbers of patients, generally credited to the 
tranquillisers, may have complex causes. Admission and 
discharge rates are poor measures of the effectiveness of 
drugs since the rates depend on the varying policies of the 
different hospitals and on the subjective decisions of 
physicians in charge and are also affected strongly by atti- 
tudes in the zommunity and family, opportunities for jobs, 
outpatient facilities and other conditions. The marked 
changes in the atmosphere of mental hospitals are the result 
not only of the drugs but also of improved care of patients 
in recent years. The “ morale factor” is likely to be quite 
as important as specific remedies, as is shown by patients 
who react almost as well to dummy tablets as to tranquil- 
lisers. The drugs are aitering rather than diminishing 
problems of staffing. By making therapy possible they are 
changing the kind of care which is needed, and are likely 
to throw additional strains on the nation’s seriously limited 
resources of psychiatrists and trained personnel. 

The tranquillisers raise new questions with every one 
they answer. Together with other new _behaviour- 
influencing drugs such as lysergic acid (LSD) which 
produces hallucinations like those in psychoses, the tran- 
quillisers have given new impetus to research in the whole 
field of behaviour, and the possible biochemical roots of 
mental and emotional disorders. That a “ twisted thought ” 
may be due to a “twisted molecule,” which is capable of 
being returned to normal through the action of a drug, is 
the subject of a line of investigation being sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. Under a congressional appropriation of 
$2 million, the Psychopharmacology Service Centre has 
been set up in the National Institute of Mental Health to 
develop and co-ordinate a nation-wide research programme 
on the whole subject. 

Meanwhile, experiments conducted by pharmaceutical 
houses and universities on the effect of these drugs on 
animals make fascinating but disturbing reading for the lay- 
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man. Siamese fighting fish, when given reserpine and 
meprobamate, stop fighting and swim backwards ; guppies, 
on the other hand, swim backwards on a dose of LSD but 
stop when given reserpine. Imprinting in mallard ducklings 
(the rapid process by which when twelve hours old they 
learn to follow a moving object, usually their mother but 
sometimes an inquiring scientist) is prevented or postponed 
by doses of meprobamate. The ordinary human being 
who would rather not take a chance on swimming back- 
wards and who is not sure whether or not his troubles stem 
from following his mother (and/or scientists) had perhaps 
better stick to aspirin. 


Two-Party Oregon 


HEN he took the oath on Tuesday, Mr Robert 

Holmes, the new Governor of Oregon, established 
the first Democratic administration of the state in 
eighteen years. When President Eisenhower was first 
elected there was not a single Democrat in any important 
Oregonian office, and in the state legislature the party was 
too small to offer an effective opposition. Now the 
Democrats hold both seats in the United States Senate, the 
Governorship and three of the state’s four seats in the 
House of Representatives. They enjoy a clearcut majority 
in the lower house of the state legislature and, to the 
embarrassment of all, there is a tie in the state senate, a 
situation for which no provision was made by the drafters 
of the state constitution. . 

This complete reversal of fortunes dramatises a recent 
trend in several northern states which have habitually been 
Republican. While the Republicans have been prospering 
at the national level, at the state level Democratic parties 
have been expanding from minority “rumps” functioning 
only in the big cities to the point where they are in a position 
to offer the voters a genuine alternative. The present 
development in Oregon has come about because a large 
influx of industrial workers and the complete revamping of 
the Democratic organisation by a group of young liberals 
aided by the trade unions has coincided with a decline in 
the wisdom of the Republican leadership. Conservative 
Republicans, known to their critics as “ the Arlington Club 
clique,” forgot that their party owed its long hegemony in 
Oregon to its skili in finding a place within its ranks for 
all shades of opinion, even including the advocates of public 
ownership of hydro-electric power. They began making 
life uncomfortable for their own left-wing just at a time 
when the Democratic party in the state was sloughing off 
its conservative, minority-minded leaders. 

The interesting features of Mr Holmes’s victory were. 
firstly, that he was the choice of the trade unions, whose 
political efforts were acknowledged by the Democratic 
chairman, when he invited them to name a candidate ; and 
secondly, that, given this chance, the unions should have 
chosen a sincere and quietly attractive businessman, a person 
so untypical of the successful American politician. If the 
Republican party is to make a comeback, the Arlington 
Club will have to get out of the way of the progressively- 
minded leaders who are available if they are only given 
scope. 
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Hongkong: The Persistent Colony 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE uniqueness of Hongkong is threefold. To the 
traveller from the south, it is a refreshing oasis of 
efficiency ; secondly, it is not merely in China’s shadow, 
it is part of China and its separate existence is an enduring 
miracle ; finally, it is the only British colony where self- 
determination is an academic issue. 


It is tempting to think of the efficiency of Hongkong— 
the split-second timing of the ferries to Kowloon, the pro- 
fusion of goods and the speed of the services provided, the 
drive and energy of the apparently hopeless task of resettling 
the squatters—in western terms. True, the administrative 
framework is British, so are the standards set ; but more 
than 99 per cent of the population is Chinese: in its infinite 
ingenuity, adaptability and industry, Hongkong is a Chinese 
achievement. 

Not all of Hongkong’s feverish activity is hay-making 
while the sunshine lasts, but much of it is: for instance, the 
lightning erection of blocks of flats or tenements, by Chinese 
entrepreneurs who hope, on the basis of past experience, 
to recoup their capital outlay in not more than seven years, 
and often in two or three years. Rents of £100 a month are 
not uncommon. And one should not ignore—or magnify— 
the significance of the actions of a few firms that have sold 
their premises to Chinese buyers, only to remain in business 
as tenants in their former homes: there is safety in liquidity. 
But there are equally telling examples of confidence in the 
further future: on the government’s side, the enlargement 
of Hongkong’s dangerous airport by land reclamation (in 
fact, the landing space is being extended by dumping rocky 
soil from the colony’s backdrop of hills into the sea); in the 
private sector, the plan of the Chartered Bank (which 
has its headquarters in London and only a branch office in 
Hongkong), to spend more than £1 million on an 18-storey 
skyscraper that will top even the Peking regime’s Bank of 
China. There are other, and even taller, buildings in the 
offing, too. 

Over all these projects hangs the question mark of the 
colony’s future. The leased territories—Hongkong’s tiny 
hinterland—revert to China in 1997. Can the ceded terri- 
tories—Hongkong island and Kowloon—exist after that 
date ? Will any part of the colony remain in British hands 
even that long ? The answer to these questions lie in the 
delicate and shifting balance of incentives and disincentives 
on China’s side ; in Britain’s own determination, so far 
more ambiguous than it need be; and in Formosa and 
American policy. Hongkong in British hands is certainly 
useful to China, but less so than it would be in its own 





hands if the transfer of power were peaceful and agreed. In 
British hands, the colony is China’s major source of sterling. 
Last year, Hongkong exported about £11,347,000 worth of 
goods (visible trade) to China, but imported £56,103,000 
worth. Invisibles bring the balance in China’s favour to 
probably more than {100 million. Indeed the Bank of 
China is reported to have accumulated sterling assets of 
more than £300 million in its London account, the bulk of 
which has probably been converted into Swiss francs and 
transferred to Ziirich since the Suez crisis, to avoid any 
possibility of freezing. In addition, Hongkong is a source 
of American dollars, between 1,500,000 and 2 million of 
which change hands every day in the colony. 

in China’s hands, however, Hongkong would be an im- 
portant centre of light industry—as, indeed, it already is, 
for the profit of Britons and expatriate Chinese—and a 
major port and shipbuilding area. But these advantages 
would accrue to China only if the transfer of power took 
place peacefully without destroying the Colony’s installa- 
tions and facilities—an empty shell is a poor reward for 
aggression. Moreover, aggression now would probably 
mean American intervention and a major war: Hongkong is 
the beneficiary of the obsolescence of wars, even little ones. 

There are certainly other means of pressure, but in today’s 
circumstances none of them is altogether satisfactory. One 
method could be the fomenting of riots or industrial unrest. 
The terrible disorders of last October showed how inflam- 
mable is the human material beneath the peaceful surface 
of the Colony’s life ; but, as shown in the Governor’s report 
of January 2nd, the disorders were basically non-political, 
despite Peking’s propaganda and the fact that they began 
with the tearing down of a Kuomintang flag (not because 
it was a Kuomintang flag but because of a minor police 
official’s zeal in enforcing a by-law against the posting of 
any flag on any building). Besides, Hongkong’s population 
is, almost by definition, unresponsive to communist pro- 
paganda. More than 700,000 of its people are refugees from 
China, economic rather than ideological refugees, it is true, 
but still refugees. They are in Hongkong either because 
they want to be there or because they do not want to be in 
communist China and have nowhere else to go. Most of 
the older established inhabitants are in the same position. 
This is, indeed, one reason why the question of self-govern- 
ment does not arise and why political activity is so anemic 
compared to Singapore. Peking tolerates a British-ruled 
Hongkong ; it could never tolerate an independent one. 

Another form of pressure could be food, but much has 
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been done in the past few years to lessen the Colony’s 
dependence on mainland food supplies. Regulations ensure 
that not more than 16 per cent of the basic food—rice— 
comes across the border, and in the right seasons the Colony 
now grows up to 60 per cent of its vegetable requirements. 
Against that, some go per cent of the Colony’s pig and 
poultry supplies come from the mainland, but Formosa is 
beginning to emerge as an alternative source of these. A 
further and more insidious pressure—in full swing for more 
than a year—is the cultural offensive. Chinese business men 
and even government officials are being invited to Peking, 
offers to send “ cultural ” troupes are constantly made, and 
everything is done to make the Hongkong Chinese look 
towards Peking as their ultimate protector. In the nature 
of things, however, this is a long-term offensive. 

With so many imponderables to consider, no term can be 
set to Hongkong’s separate existence. But more and more 
people are coming to realise that perhaps the most important 
imponderable is the evolution of American-Chinese relations. 


The Treaties of the Six—I 





The Common Market takes 
Shape 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BRUSSELS 


HUT away from the world in a chateau outside Brussels, 
a small group of experts is working far into the night, 
completing the treaties—for years only a pipe-dream— 
which are to set up a European common market and a 
European atomic energy authority. Only three months 
ago the basic concept of the common market—that the six 
countries (France, Germany, Italy and Benelux) should 
commit themselves in advance to remove internal tariffs 
over a definite period (say twelve years)—seemed threatened 
by unacceptable French demands. Now a compromise has 
been reached. Instead of being able to opt out of the 
treaty after the first four-year stage, France will only be 
able to prolong this stage to six years ; in return it has been 
allowed to retain certain special protective taxes and sub- 
sidies, though not customs duties. Compromises have been 
reached on most other vital issues and the treaties are 
expected to be ready for signature by mid-February. 

For Britain, deeply interested in the possibility of joining 
with the common market in a wider free trade area, the 
treaty is encouragingly pragmatic: it is a good deal more 
flexible and practical than its rather scholastic parent, the 
Spaak report. The method chosen for reducing tariffs 
has been simplified and much improved. This is particu- 
larly important since it will be easier to set up the free trade 
area if it can simply adopt the same rules as the six. These 
now provide for a simple average tariff cut of 10 per cent 
in each of ten periods. The decision on which individual 
tariffs should be reduced is left to the discretion of each 
country, but an all-round minimum reduction of 5 per cent 
is required in each period, and a more stringent all-round 
minimum in each of the three four-year stages of tariff 
reduction. 

The institutions for the common market have also been 
modified. The Spaak report foresaw a European Com- 
mission, on the lines of the High Authority of the Coal and 
Steel Community, which would execute the treaty and enjoy 
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great powers over governments. Federalists hoped it would 
take on ever greater powers in the economic field, and 
eventually become the nucleus of a European government. 
This doctrinaire concept has been somewhat watered down. 
The treaty still assumes that the removal of trade barriers 
will raise a host of problems which will require permanent 
institutions ; and a permanent executive European Com- 
mission, a Council of Ministers and an Assembly are to be 
set up. But the Commission is not given such sweeping 
general powers as in the Coal and Steel Community. In 
practice the Commission will have great influence because 
in general the Ministers may act only on its “ proposals.” 
But they will have the final say. Their decisions on certain 
matters must be unanimous for the first four years ; beyond 
that, they are generally to be taken by what is called a 
“qualified majority "—one able to overrule a single large 
power by itself, but not a large power plus Belgium or the 
Netherlands. National sovereignty can thus be overridden 
in many fields, but by a council of governments, not by a 
“ supranational ” European body. 


Assault on Sovereignty 


In certain specific fields, however, the Commission is 
given great power by the treaty. The most vital of these 
is that of “ safeguards” or escape clauses, when a country 
runs into balance of payments troubles or an individual 
industry or region is suffering badly. In the last resort it 
is the Commission which grants the country a “ safeguard 
clause,” giving it the right, for instance, to impose tem- 
porary import restrictions. The Council of Ministers can 
only modify or annul this by a qualified majority—a 
negative power. 

The most sweeping of the Commission’s specific execu- 
tive powers, however, concern national finances. Export 
subsidies, within the common market, for example, are 
specifically banned. The Commission may require a country 
to remove any existing subsidies and examine and veto any 
proposed new ones. It may require a country to alter tax 
practices which produce a “ distortion ” of trade and com- 
petition within the common market—say a discriminatory 
purchase or turnover tax. Some form of appeal to the 
Council of Ministers may be introduced here but the power 
t» order national governments or parliaments to change tax 
policy remains a remarkable assault on sovereignty. 

Yet outside the narrow field of taxes directly affecting 
trade, the common market treaty is cautious about fiscal 
policy. France’s sacred cow of “harmonisation,” the 
demand that the countries’ social burdens and taxation 
systems be totally aligned, has become a very thin and 
mangy beast. There is no compulsion to align general 
fiscal and monetary policies nor any mention of the notion 
of a European central bank, which some economists think 
will eventually be necessary in an effective common market. 
The European Commission may make suggestions for 
aligning fiscal policies and a committee for consultation on 
monetary policy has been set up. But different national 
policies could still be pursued and could make nonsense of 
the common market. No rules have been laid down to 
compel governments to behave in a “ European way ” ; the 
common market will rely on the quiet pressures of the 
tariff reductions. “ Supranationalism ” has also suffered a 
defeat over the investment fund ; it will be less a political 
body than an independent bank, lending according to 
economic principles. 

In some matters, cartels, for instance, there has not been 
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time to work out detailed machinery, only general rules. 
Price discrimination on a national basis will be banned 
from the start and some other trade practices—price agree- 
ments and market-sharing, for instance, at a later date. 
In agriculture, too, the shape of a European market is far 
from clear. The removal of tariffs without any com- 
pensation obviously conflicts with that measure of protec- 
tion which has become a permanent political fact in every 
country. So the aim of the treaty is less to create a common 
free market than to facilitate agricultural progress within the 
framework of a common protection. Quotas and internal 
tariffs will be removed; but minimum prices will be 
introduced instead in the separate countries; the treaty 
lays down that by the end of the twelve or fifteen year 
transition period, either a common price level or a genuine 
common marketing policy, with common marketing boards 
for instance, will exist. One important rule is that marketing 
boards in each country will give preference in their buying 
to all common market countries, even, to some extent, 
when their prices are above world levels. 


This concept is hardly a liberal one and may conflict 
with Gatt. Yet in another significant matter—that of the 
common tariff with the outside world—the low tariff 
countries, Holland and Belgium, have succeeded in gaining 
a fairly liberal solution. The common tariff is to be based 
on an arithmetical average of existing tariffs. But in working 
out the average, no existing tariff on a raw material will be 
considered to be more than 3 per cent, no tariff on semi- 
manufactures more than 10 per cent; there may be a 
maximum for manufactures too. And the difficulty of 
defining a “ semi-manufacture ” may give the external tariff 
a lasting flexibility. 

Satisfactory compromises have been found over every 
vital political and economic issue but one—the relation of 
the common market to the overseas territories of members. 
France demands a common investment fund for these 
territories, whose spending would amount in time to some 
$1,000 million per year. Its five partners concur that 
investment and development in Africa is in their interests 
too. But there has not been time to work out the sort of 
detailed conditions for investment under the fund which 
will satisfy them that the money will not sink into a 
bottomless pit of political trouble. France may have to be 
content with a'vague promise that a fund will be set up. 
In the current debate in the French Assembly critics are 
likely to seize upon this vagueness as the most vulnerable 
aspect of the treaty. 

(To be concluded) 


Suez Impact on the Sudan 


iy was inevitable that the British position in the Sudan 
should have been damaged by the Anglo-French land- 
ings at Port Said. For the conglomeration of leftists and 
extreme nationalists and for those who have been staunch 
to ideas of union with Egypt, it provided the perfect 
ammunition for a propaganda campaign. Those Sudanese 
who remain deeply suspicious of Egypt, all those who 
believe that with British help the Sudan can most rapidly 
make progress, were silenced, There are many who dislike 
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the Nasser regime in Egypt and would not readily raise a 
finger to save it; but their roots are also in the struggle 
for independence and they could not in their hearts con- 
done what was to them an act of flagrant aggression. By 
political necessity’ and natural sentiment they were driven 
to isolate themselves from the British Embassy, which found 
itself almost cut off from contacts in the heart of Khartoum. 
There are, indeed, grounds for belief that the Umma Party, 
upon which British administrators in the Sudan based so 
much of their hope, is now swinging in favour of Egypt 
and Nasser. Meanwhile, on the other side, the campaign 
against Britain and particularly against the few remaining 
British officials reached new heights of virulence. 


For Ismail el-Azhary, as he campaigns to recover the 
premiership, the situation was a godsend. His support still 
lies among the urban people and the extremists of the town 
see in him their best bet. The students, through whom 
el-Azhary created his early political position, are anti- 
western to a man, whether they are fanatical Moslem 
Brothers or communists. They still support him. 


How far the present situation will affect the results of 
the elections, due in March or April, it is impossible to say. 
By that time, it is hoped, the constitution will be ready. 
Sub-committees are working on the first draft prepared by 
the Attorney-General while the leading politicians debate 
among themselves the primary issue of the presidential 
powers. The present government of Abdullah Bey Khalil 
appears to support the idea of a president, rather on the 
French style, who lacks executive power. Others, among 
them Azhary, want a president with executive power, as in 
the United States. 


Persuasive Russians 


Three or four months, during which a constitution must 
be completed, provides enough time for changes of political 
fortune in the Sudan. If the uneasy co-operation between 
Sayed Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi, leader of the Ansar sect, 
and Sayed A’y el-Mirghany, leader of the Khatmia, holds 
until the elections, the influence of the two sects should be 
powerful enough to secure a government something like 
the present coalition and to defeat Azhary. One could 
be certain of it except for the problem of the non-Moslem 
tribes of the south, whose factions can be bought with 
promises of independence and sometimes with money and 
patronage. Egyptian propaganda will undoubtedly play its 
part and has gained by the Port Said affair, but for the 
moment it is showing greater moderation than in the 
extravagant and, for Egypt, disastrous days of the Salah 
Salem period. 


There are also reports that Sowiet propaganda is taking 
a hand, particularly in the outlying areas of the cotton 
schemes. In these areas the congregation of peoples in 
co-operative enterprises provided the opportunity for primi- 
tive forms of communist propaganda. The Kosti disaster 
in which nearly 200 peasants lost their lives in a sealed 
room last year was the indirect outcome of such propa- 
ganda. The Russian approach to the urban population is 
also quiet and persuasive. A women’s delegation from the 
Sudan was impressed by its reception last October for the 
Women’s Conference in Moscow and Soviet agricultural 
mechanisation and hydro-engineering proved equally im- 
pressive to the Sudanese delegation to the FAO conference 
in Moscow. The delegates heard lectures from Soviet 
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agriculturists and were taken on a month-long tour of 
Soviet stations. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of the present situation lies 
in the extremist propaganda being poured out by Azhary 
and his associates. In order to compete with him, the 
moderates may be forced into the competition of slogans 
and so commit themselves to policies from which they 
cannot easily retreat later. Elsewhere in the Middle East 
and notably in Egypt this has happened time and time 
again, and has often paralysed the government. 

So far the Sudan has been clever at avoiding the worst 
evils of its wordy warfare. Azhary himself set the pace in 
reasonableness when, after winning the first elections with 
Egyptian money on a pro-Egyptian policy, he eased himself 
slowly but surely into support of independence when he 
saw that the country had clearly moved in that direction. 
There was a recent example in the Khartoum University, 
where the students exempted their 63 British teachers from 
their general campaign against the West and British 
“imperialism,” realising very sensibly that there would be 
no one to teach them if they drove the teachers out. (The 
university is, in fact, seeking to recruit another 25 British 
teachers.) It would be a pity if the common pattern of 
political campaigning should unseat the foundation of 
Sudan’s common sense. 

The effects would stretch far beyond the Sudan and be 
more damaging than Egyptian propaganda in the adjoining 
colonial territories. Since the Sudan gained its indepen- 
dence, the peoples of these territories, notably the Belgian 
Congo, have been watching Khartoum closely. Belgian 
newspapers saw the signs very early in the day, and sent 
correspondents to cover the first independent elections in 
the Sudan. 


Pakistan Ins and Outs 


* FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ITH the Kashmir dispute back at the Security 
Council this week, public expectations in Pakistan 
have been so intensified that any prolongation of the dead- 
lock may have serious internal repercussions. On this issue 
all political factions are in line with the national mood. 
While Mr Suhrawardy’s abundant energies have been 
diverted to score a foreign policy success, the opposition, 
too, has chosen the same field for its line of attack. The 
Prime Minister has received and returned Chinese hospi- 
tality, brought about some degree of rapprochement with 
Afghanistan, and, in the course of a hastily organised tour 
of the Middle East, helped to prop up the Baghdad Pact. 
Mr Suhrawardy’s aim is to show that within the frame- 
work of his country’s defensive alliances, he can exercise 
a measure of independence. He has not hesitated to demand 
the support of Mr Chou En-lai over Kashmir, and in return 
he has pressed the question of China’s admission to the 
United Nations in a personal letter to Mr Eisenhower. But 
it is in regard to Middle East policy that he is gambling on 
a success, and it is in this same sphere that he has been 
sharply criticised by the formidable Maulana Bhashani, a 
key figure in his own party, the Awami League. The gist 
of the complaints made against him by Bhashani and others 
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is that instead of leaving the Commonwealth and reducing 
the Baghdad Pact to a purely Muslim alliance, he has tried 
to play down the effects of Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt. He has defended his attempts at salvaging the 
Baghdad Pact by arguing that events in the Middle East 
created a breeding-ground for subversion far more serious 
than the intervention itself. His position was strengthened 
when his campaign for Muslim solidarity elicited some 
response in Lebanon and Saudi Arabia, while his talks this 
week with the neutralist Syrian President may placate the 
Pan-Islamists at home. 

In view of these preoccupations, it is not surprising that 
the prime minister has been unable to give domestic 
problems the urgent attention which they demand. He has 
settled the question of communal electorates, but little head- 
way has been made towards putting democratic principles 
to the test. With India about to hold its second general 
elections, Mr Suhrawardy’s admission that Pakistan’s first 
cannot be held before February, 1958, will only increase 
impatience. After its historic Dacca session last October, 
the National Assembly has had its meetings put off from 
month to month, and it is doubtful whether at the next 
session time will be found for enacting the electoral laws. 

All this offers the “ unreconstructed” elements in the 
Muslim League an opportunity to seek a come-back by 
exploiting a fierce, uncompromising Pan-Islamism. Mr 
Suhrawardy’s ally in West Pakistan, the Republican party, 
which a year ago rose phoenix-like from the ashes of the 
discredited Muslim League, can see the writing on the wall, 
for two recent by-elections show that the League is regain- 
ing support. The Republicans’ failure to tackle land reform, 
together with the defection of their secretary-general, who 
resigned because, as he claimed, they had neither formulated 
a policy nor built up an organisation, sound like echoes of 
the Muslim League’s own past sins of omission. 

A Republican setback in West Pakistan may not immedi- 
ately affect the coalition at the centre. But it seems clear 
that the government will suffer if it goes on putting off the 
elections by pleading lack of preparation ; that Mr Suhra- 
wardy will have to instruct the electorate in the problems of 
democratic government, just as he has sought to expound 
the principles of his foreign policy ; and that he will have 
to work hard to prevent his duties as prime minister from 
widening the distance between himself and the Awami 
League party apparatus which he helped to set up. 


Satellites in the Red 


HE searching reappraisal of economic policy going on 

in Moscow has been inspired not only by Russia’s own 
problems but by economic strains in eastern Europe. The 
new co-ordinated five-year plans had hardly begun last year 
when east European leaders began to point out that they 
could not fulfil them without more outside held. Russia 
granted a loan to East Germany in July, halving its occu- 
pation costs at the same time, and further loans to Poland 
and Hungary in September. Autumn and winter have 
brought more urgent calls. In eastern Europe only the 


Czechs had a good harvest last year. Poland, which had 
a grain deficit of as much as three million tons, and the 
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rest of the block are being baled out with deliveries of 
Russian grain. 

In November, Mr Gomulka won from the Russians con- 
cessions which undermine the basic form of Russian 
economic exploitation. For years east European countries 
have been forced to sell key raw materials to Russia at cut 
prices, often under secret agreements, and to make for 
Russia, at uneconomic cost, engineering products which are 
unmarketable elsewhere. The Poles have forced the 
Russians to agree to pay world prices in future for their coal 
and uranium as well as for other goods, and to cut Russian 
imports of Polish coal so that they can sell it in other markets. 
Last month the Rumanians made pilgrimage to Moscow and 
came away with promises of grain and economic credits. 
The latest in the queue are the east Germans, who were 
in Moscow last week, and who got a credit of 340 million 
roubles and a promise of steady deliveries of coal, coke and 
other materials to replace Polish supplies. Finally, if the 
Hungarian economy is not to collapse, massive economic aid 
will clearly be necessary ; the Russians have already pro- 
mised large credits. 


Chain Reaction 


Eastern Europe’s demands reflect chronic economic weak- 
nesses, which have continually dogged the backward 
economies in their efforts to erect an industrial system by 
enforcing a high rate of saving and investment through a 
crude system of central planning. Now the weaknesses 


which were masked, or overcome at great human cost, so 
long as Russia remained in political command of eastern 
Europe, have been brought to a head by political change. 
In some countries wages have been raised and prices cut in 
an effort to revive production and appease the consumers ; 


in present circumstances this policy is more likely to lead to 
rampant inflation than to plenty. 

The weakness of each state has reacted on the others. 
Poland, suffering a serious fall in coal output, has slashed 
vital coal exports to the Czechs and Germans. The cut 
has widely affected east German industries and power 
stations, and the east Germans have in their turn fallen 
behind with deliveries of machinery and chemicals. . Poles, 
Czechs and Germans have all suffered from the sudden 
extinction of Hungarian supplies of grain and vegetables, 
ores and industrial goods. 

Russian help cannot quickly solve eastern Europe’s 
problems. Rising Russian oil production and assistance with 
the development of atomic power will help to overcome the 
fuel problem in the long run; the record Russian grain 
crop has saved the Soviet block from famine this winter. 
But the harvest may not be so good another year ; and in 
the short run eastern Europe needs coal, not oil, to keep its 
fires alight. But Russian plans for coal have themselves been 
upset by the cut in Polish exports, and last year coal was 
one of the sectors in which Soviet output itself fell short 
of its target. Western Europe has been able to turn to the 
United States to fill the gap in coal supplies; eastern 
Europe cannot do the same with Russia. Nor can Russia 
quickly satisfy its acute needs for certain types of capital 
goods, let alone the demands of the neglected consumer. 

Almost all the states of eastern Europe are therefore 
modifying their plans. In Hungary, of course, the five-year 
plan has had to be completely scrapped. In Poland the 
economic plans that are emerging under the pressure of 
popular feeling involve not only more moderate aims, but a 
radical change of direction in favour of consumer goods, 
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housing and agriculture. Rumania is modifying its five-year 
plan—it is not yet clear exactly how much—in order to 
improve living standards more quickly. East Germany has 
already announced that expansion and investment will slow 
down this year. 

The jettisoning and changing of national plans has in 
turn upset the Russian attempt, begun last year, to bind 
the satellite economies together into an integrated whole 
under the guidance of the Moscow-directed Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon). Poland’s independent 
course is forcing Russia to concentrate its efforts for 
economic integration on the faithful Czechs and Germans. 
At a Comecon meeting last month new arrangements to 
integrate and specialise between the Czech and east Ger- 
man engineering industries were made. 

Poland’s new independence in foreign trade was shown 
when it announced that it will not join this year in triangular 
trade arrangements with Russia and Finland, as it has done 
in the past. The move was inspired by the wish to trade 
more with the West. Helped by Russia’s agreement to cut 
coal imports, Poland has already succeeded in negotiating 
bigger trade agreements with France, west Germany and 
Britain. Western coal seems vital if the Hungarian economy 
is to recover, and even east Germany has shown a special 
interest recently in western trade. 

But trade with the West, like trade with Russia, will only 
bring a radical improvement to the east European economies 
if big credits are granted. France has already made a start, 
granting Poland a long-term credit of 10 billion francs ; 
Germany, too, has granted a $9 million credit in the course 
of normal trade. But these are mere beginnings. The 
Kadar regime in Hungary has been appealing repeatedly 
for western credits. The Poles have not disguised their great 
interest in credits, even from the United States, but they 
have made it clear that there must be no political strings. 
This implies criticism of the western strategic embargo, and 
some western traders are already putting forward the view 
that Poland has now attained such economic independence 
from Russia that the embargo on exports to Poland might 
be separately relaxed. The trend towards more trade with 
the West is not new ; it began in 1953. But the Czech and 
east German trade offensives were directed from Moscow 
and aimed in particular at the under-developed world. 
Poland’s new interest in westward trade differs in kind and 
purpose, being impelled by the Polish national interest alone. 

The Poles are becoming more and more aware that they 
cannot afford to conduct their foreign trade within the 
framework of bilateral agreements which are politically con- 
ditioned, or within a rigid planning system which fails to 
make the best use of resources. With imports, as with 
exports, the view is gaining ground that price and quality 
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rather than politics must be the sole criteria of purchasing, 
and that there must be greater flexibility in the methods of 
foreign trade, so that imports can stop gaps, fill emergency 
needs, and provide the elasticity which the liberal trading 
world enjoys. 

Such thoughts are making progress in other east European 
countries as well. Just as the growing decentralisation with- 
in each planned economy can weaken economic and political 
power at the centre, so in the east European trading area the 
greater independence, of one member is weakening Moscow’s 
ability to direct the block as a whole and is pushing the other 
partners towards greater flexibility. 


Indonesia’s Army Takes A Hand 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN JAKARTA 


RESIDENT SUKARNO is reported to be about to 
form a “Revolutionary Council,” which would 
supersede parliament as the body to which the government is 
responsible. This drastic action may not provide a long-term 
solution to Indonesia’s political troubles, but it is easy to 
see that the only alternative to a bold gesture of this kind 
might be a military dictatorship. The President’s plans, 
reported this week in the well-informed newspaper 
Merdeka, are being formulated at a time when the Sastroa- 
midjojo government is rapidly disintegrating as a result of 
the withdrawal of the moderate Islamic Masjumi party and 
two minor Moslem parties. 

The month-old cabinet crisis arose out of a complicated 
army rebellion in Sumatra, which revealed the government’s 
complete lack of authority in outlying areas, and made the 
Masjumi, one of the three main parties in the coalition, 
decide that it could no longer support a discredited 
administration. In common with many Sumatran leaders 
and a number of other political parties in the capital, it has 
turned to Dr Hatta, who resigned last month, believing him 
to be the only man capable of leading the new government. 
Dr Hatta, who had modestly retired to a mountain resort 
(conveniently near Jakarta) to start life as a private citizen, 
is said to be prepared to accept the premiership provided 
that he is given a free hand until the next general election 
(due in 1959), and is allowed to carry out an uninhibited 
anti-corruption drive. 

But the Nationalist party (PNI), to which the prime 
minister belongs, and the Communists (whose parliamentary 
support has become essential to the government since the 
Masjumi resigned) have taken the strictly constitutional line 
that the government must not be brought down by the 
action of the army; “if it has to fall it must fall in 
parliament.” (Dr Sastroamidjojo’s last cabinet resigned 
after a dispute with army officers over an appointment in 
the army command, and he is determined that this shall 
not happen again.) The orthodox Islamic Nahdatul Ulama 
also believes that it would be irresponsible to force a com- 
plete change of government ; they favour a cabinet reshuffle 
with the prime minister temporarily holding the offices of 
minister of foreign affairs and of defence. 

The crisis began on December 16th when forty-eight 
senior army officers in Sumatra signed a resolution urging 
the central government to take firm steps to overcome the 
general dissatisfaction felt in the young Indonesian repub- 
lic ; they then drank to the success of their enterprise and 
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smashed their glasses as a symbolic break with the prevail- 
ing conditions in their country. Four days later one of them, 
Colonel Ahmed Hussein, announced that in order to dea! 
with the prevailing unrest he had taken over the contro: 
of central Sumatra and was administering it with the help 
of a Banteng (Buffalo) council of present and former army 
officers. Colonel Simbolon, the commander in north and 
central Sumatra, followed suit the next day but 27 of the 
officers who had signed the original protest decided that he 
had gone too far and refused to support him. 

The news of the two bloodless coups rocked the capital ; 
the coalition government was already struggling with 
wrangling government parties, with demands for a cabine: 
reshuffle, and with nation wide criticism of its failure to 
carry out its construction programme or deal with corrup- 
tion. The attorney-general had announced that there was 
reason to suspect the foreign minister, Mr Abdulgani, of 
breaking the foreign exchange regulations ; Colonel Lubis, 
the former deputy chief of staff, had attempted a coup 
d'état ; the vice president, Dr Hatta, had resigned and it 
was rumoured that President Sukarno was thinking of pro- 
claiming a state of emergency, and using his authority as 
commander-in-chief in order to check any further deteriora- 
tion. 

It was therefore essential to deal with the new problem 
promptly. After a series of emergency sessions the cabinet 
decided to relieve Colonel Simbolon of his post and sent 
another officer, Colonel Ginting, to take over. This, after 
the cabinet decision had received the full weight of President 
Sukarno’s authority, Colonel Ginting managed to do— 
much to the government’s relief. But his success has 
solved only a small part of the problem. Colonel Simbolon 
is at large and some troops are still loyal to him; two 
of the three regiments in north Sumatra have refused to 
obey Colonel Ginting although they recognise the authority 
of the army chief of staff, and in central Sumatra another 
regiment is quietly but firmly administering an entire 
province. In south Sumatra, where there was no military 
rebellion, the governor announced, on Christmas eve, that 
in order to prevent an explosion in the province he intended 
to use all revenues from taxes and customs to finance local 
development projects instead of paying them to the central 
government. 


Sukarno and Hatta 


Both in Sumatra and Jakarta many people are saying 
that only Dr Sukarno and Dr Hatta, working in alliance, 
can hope to solve the problem and every effort is being 
made to reunite these two men, whose opinions differ on 
many subjects. If these efforts succeed, Indonesia could 
recover its stability quickly ; if not, the political crisis may 
continue indefinitely, even if the military problem is settled 
through the army’s loyalty to President Sukarno, and 
Sumatra is placated by the granting of local autonomy. The 
dynamic, popular president, who is said to incline towards 
an Indonesian version of a people’s democracy, and the 
anti-communist economic expert Dr Hatta, are the only 
two men whose authority extends throughout the archi- 
pelago ; they seem complementary by nature and they have 
been pictured as the symbol of Indonesian unity ever since 
they proclaimed their country’s independence. Indeed :t 
might be concluded from the course of events since Dr 
Hatta’s resignation, that they represent the unity of the 
infant democracy in more than a symbolic sense. Per- 
sonality is still of prime importance in Indonesian politics. 
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A WORLD BEATER! 


- the world over 








HONG KONG. Breaking out rock and rubble 
with a leverage force of 8,500 lb., this Drott is clear- 
ing a quarry face on the Tai Lam Chung Water 
Reservoir Scheme. 








Contractors and operators in more than a score of 

countries are acclaiming the British-built Interna- 

tional Drott Skid-Shovel the most flexible, most 

powerful machine of its kind they’ve ever had. 

Drott’s bucket-over-shoe leverage action gives triple 

power excavating force—removes embedded boulders, 

rips up concrete slabs, tears up frozen ground as no 

other front-end loader can. All Drott’s work-boost- 

ing features are originals: years of experience lie 

behind their concept and design; all have been DENMARK. This Drott is speeding the laying out of a foot- 
" - ball ground at Snerlegaarden. It is fitted with the sensational 

proven by big, economical production wherever 


4-in-1 attachment, convertible ‘on-the-go’ to bulldozer, clam- 
Drott has gone to work. shell, bullclam or skid-shovel. 





INTERNATIONAL DROTT SKID-SHOVEL - MODEL B-6-K3 


1} CU. YD. or 1 CU. YD. (HEAVY DUTY) You are invited to write for full information, or, better still, to 
BUCKET or with 4-in-1 attachment. contact your International Construction Equipment Dealer who 
Bullangledozer blade also available. will gladly arrange a demonstration. 


See a 
= International CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


HARVESTER INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED. 
Harvester House, 259 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
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Your turn next? 








Many able executives tend to doubt that 
comfort aids efficiency — until they take a 
turn in. this swivel armchair. Especially 
designed for men of action who must spend 
long hours behind a desk, it provides correct 
posture support and remarkable ease of 
movement; makes comfort and efficiency 
synonymous. Based firmly on four teak legs, 
the well-padded seat swivels easily at the 
lightest touch. 

Come and see it at our Contracts Showrooms, 
where you will see many other examples of 
modern furniture for offices and boardrooms. 
If you cannot come, please write for our 
leaflet, Furniture for Special Needs. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 


LONDON, W.1, 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
owned by Clive of India. 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races ... so many needs . . . sO many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank are established in most centres 
of commercial importance throughout Southern and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a complete banking 
service is available and, in particular, facilities are provided for 
the financing of international trade in co-operation with the 
Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies 
in New York and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking 
correspondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared 
to act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE : 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Amalgam of Accountants 


F marriages are made in heaven, wedding guests 
should be charitable in their judgments. But the 
publishing of the banns to unite the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants with the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants is an event too important for those who 
are concerned with the future of accountancy as a 
discipline and a profession to hold their peace. The 
courtship began about two years ago, and it remained 
a well-kept secret until the official announcement came 
at Christmas. Evidently the institute has had the 
dominant say in the marriage settlement. 

The proposals to integrate the two bodies are out- 
lined on the next page. But consummation, however 
devoutly wished by the leaders of the institute and 
society, depends upon two-thirds of the members of 
the institute of England and Wales who vote in the 
poll being in favour of the scheme. This is the decisive 
vote. If a two-third’s majority is obtained, polls at the 
Scottish and Irish institutes will be taken. Finally, the 
society will have to obtain the assent of three-quarters 
of its members polling on a resolution to wind up. 

The reactions of the small chartered practitioner 
are likely to be decisive. The institute’s memo- 
randum seems to have been designed deliberately 
to appeal to the practising chartered accountant in 
Middle Accountingham. It is aware of his prejudices 
and tries to soothe his fears (with some risk of alienating 
the many chartered accountants serving in industry). 
His prejudices are clear : he knows the cachet that the 
word “chartered” carries ; it may give him a valu- 
able professional advantage over the competing 
incorporated accountant across the street. Why, he will 
say, must he share this professional totem with his rival 
in future ? To this it is justifiable to retort that in 
accountancy, as in other professions, the man counts 
first and the qualification second. 

But this answer, just though it is, may not appease 
those who are jealous on points of professional pride. 


It is possible that the proposals will be defeated ; if so, 
it will be for the wrong reasons. In a generation’s time 
accountants may look back on the integration and realise 
that it was inevitable. To be blunt, the society has lost 
its impetus. This came from the “ bye-law ” candidate, 
the accountancy clerk whose parents could not afford 
a premium for articles and who received a larger 
salary than the articled pupil. Premiums on articles 
have almost disappeared ; salaries have improved ; and 
there is no difficulty in placing a good student under 
articles without a premium to a chartered accountant. 
Members of the society, looking to the future with real 
foreboding, argue that it must move either towards the 
institute (with its insistence on training under articles in 
a public accountant’s office) or towards the Association 
of Certified and Corporate Accountants (which accepts 
training in industry as a suitable qualification). If the 
scheme fails, which in itself would weaken its standing, 
the society may have to consider the possibilities of 
allying itself with the association. Such an alliance, 
recognising two different methods of entry and training 
as equally suitable qualifications, might be less desirable 
than the proposed integration of two bodies which have 
both frowned upon industrial training. 


* 


If the scheme goes through, a professional body, 
more massive than before, with rigorous standards of 
training and qualification, and speaking, if it chooses to 
speak, with a single voice for public accountants, will 
have been established. No one can doubt that articled 
service gives an accountant an invaluable foundation 
of professional independence and judgment, even if its 
inescapable concentration upon taxation and auditing 
leaves too little opportunity for developing accounts as 
a tool of managerial and industrial control. But, 
equally, no one can doubt that the days of effective 
rivalry between institute and the society were good for 
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both. Twenty years ago the society spoke with the 
powerful voice of Henry Morgan and members of the 
institute learned to speak up, too. But in recent years 
the “recommendations” of the institute have borne 
the stamp of the highest common factor of agreement, 
and to many outside the profession it has seemed too 
low. A docile form of agreement (if only to differ) has 
had an inhibiting effect on the public discussion of 
principles and practice. The enlarged institute will be 
monolithic, and unexposed to any competitive profes- 
sional ideas. 

More than this, an itegrated institute may see 
accountancy and its many problems through the frosted 
windows of the practitioner’s office. His can be a 
narrow view. The scheme will widen the rift between 
the professionally trained and- the industrially trained 
accountant ; it may also tend to separate the chartered 
accountant in private practice and in industry. One 
sentence in the institute’s memorandum reads: 


It would clearly be a retrograde step for the accountancy 
profession as a whole and for the public at large if the 
society were forced to relax the standard of its training 
so as to allow it to be based to a large extent on com- 
mercial rather than on professional experience. 


As a comment on training this may be acceptable. But it 
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is not the only passage that carries overtones of less than 
parity of esteem for qualified accountants engaged in 
industry. Any widening of the gap between them and 
their colleagues in private practice would be a retro- 
grade step in an age when both kinds of accountants 
and their different viewpoints are of increasing impor- 
tance not merely to the profession but also to the whole 
economy. The enlarged institute will have a public 
duty to represent the views as well as the interests of 
qualified accountants serving industry. 

If the institute fails in this, it may ultimately find 
itself simply the representative body of public accoun- 
tants, with accountants in industry (whether trained 
there or not) seeking other means to make their voices 
heard. Integration is not a final solution. Is there not a 
case for extending the period which an articled pupil 
can spend training in industry ? Might the institute not 
throw the weight of its authority behind any efforts to 
encourage articled clerks to profit from independent 
views on the profession ? 

If the society: is integrated with the institute, the new 
body will have to look and to think forward. In the 
hope that it will do so, and with a real tinge of regret 
that the society has almost found itself on the shelf, the 
business community will raise its glasses to the couple. 











The Shape of the Proposals 











HE outlines of the proposals to inte- 
grate the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants with the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants are as follows: 
(1) The three institutes of England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland will 
retain their separate identities. A joint 
standing committee is to be formed. 
(2) Members of the society whose 
qualifications include practical experi- 
ence in the offices of public accountants 
in this country (these include the “ bye- 
law” candidates of the society) are to 
become associates of the institute. Those 
who have been in practice as public 


member of the institute engaged in 
public practice as a principal or partner. 
Thus “bye-law” candidates of the 
society will disappear and gradually 


Scottish and Irish institutes follow 
similar lines, with two important excep- 
tions. First, the number of pupils 
(apprentices) has never been limited in 


over the years the incorporated Scotland and will remain unlimited. 
accountants will disappear too. The Secondly, the Irish and Scottish insti- 
number of pupils allowed to each _ tutes do not propose to create a separate 


partner will be increased from two to 
four. At the discretion of the council 
of the institute this number can be 
further increased, thus allowing the big 
firms with a small number of partners 
to keep up recruitment. 

(6) The proposals to 
members of the 


integrate 
society with the 


class of incorporated accountants. The 
numbers eligible for such a class are 
small and provision has been made for 
them to become incorporated account- 
ants of the English institute. 

(7) Accountancy, the official journal 
journal of the society, will become the 





accountants for five years will be eligible 


official journal of the enlarged institute. 





to become fellows of the institute. 

(3) Members of the society whose 
qualifications do not include such 
experience will become incorporated 


The Numbers Involved* 


English 
Institute 


Scottish 
Institute 


Irish 


Institute Total 





accountants of the institute, with the 
opportunity (after three years’ service in 
a public accountant’s office in this 
country) of becoming chartered account- 
ants of the institute. These include as 
members of the society who either 
served their qualifying period of service 
abroad or in the treasurer’s department 
of a public or local authority. 

(4) Existing students will be able to 
complete their training with a view to 
becoming either chartered or incor- 
porated accountants. 


institute : 


Incorporated accountants who are already 
Chartered Gpoountaits:. ..< 606s ccsieviace des 589 33 17 639 
Incorporated accountants eligible for admission 
as chartered accountants 
Incorporated accountants eligible for admission 
“‘ incorporated ” 


(a) at home.... 
(b) abroad..... 


Membership of the Society 
Membership Of Institutes. ..606is.406 vies c css 


Integrated membershipt 








cde eeesesesnsees 7,794 93 354 8,241 
accountants of the 

ITEC Tie TT Teer ce 1,140 ese ose 1,140 

s dei ah ae aaa wiehene Swe Maa rate 925 er ee 925 

ieatjeide MeeT Ras 10,448 | 126 371 | 10,945 

19,112 | 5,947 986 | 26,045 

MRENSE SNis heRERES SRS 28,971 | 6,040 1,340 36,351 











(5) All new students will have to be 
articled pupils for five years with a 


* Estimates as on June 30th, 1956. 
t After deducting incorporated accountants who are already chartered accountants. 
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Safety in the 


he takes a major disaster, like the mid-air collision 
of two airliners over the Grand Canyon or the crash 
of the Vulcan bomber at the approaches of London air- 
port, to focus public attention even momentarily, on the 
traffic hazards of civil aviation Yet the race between the 
rising volume of air traffic and the technical and human 
resources at the disposal of the men attempting to con- 
trol it is becoming too close for comfort. At some air- 
ports, of which London is the most successful example, 
the controllers have stayed in front, but at some others 
the system is dangerously near a breakdown. 

Inadequate ground control carries some real risks. 
A pilot’s only protection against them is to rely on his 
unaided judgment and put the widest safety margins 
between himself and any other aircraft. The alternative 
is heavy capital expenditure to bring ground services up 
to a point where they can deal adequately with the 
traffic offered. It is never easy to get this kind of 
expenditure approved, particularly as somebody not 
directly concerned is always asked to pay: air transport 
does not ordinarily provide its own terminal facilities. 
Even in this country the period of negotiation needed 
to get Treasury sanction for a new air control 
installation may run up to two years. In other, 
poorer countries, the major foreign airlines have 
sometimes no option but to provide the equipment 
themselves. 

An apparently limitless sky becomes congested when 
an ever-growing number of aircraft converges on the 
main air terminals, most of them during the peak hours 
favoured by passengers and all attempting to approach 
by the most economical route. The control of this 
traffic is based on something approximating to a three- 
dimensional railway system. Aircraft flying into busy 
areas keep to defined traffic lanes, channels of air 
provided primarily for the use of transport aircraft. As 
the aircraft move into these channels from different 
directions, the ground controller becomes responsible 
for seeing that they keep a safe distance from each 
other. Under present international standards (without 


Crowded Air 


radar), each aircraft must fly at least 1,000 feet 
above the one beneath it, and must stay the equivalent 
of 10 minutes’ flying time—in practice about 40 
miles—behind the machine immediately ahead in 
the lane. 

As the volume of air traffic increases, currently at 
the rate of 15 per cent a year, the only way to prevent 
congestion in these lanes is either to force airliners to 
fan out along the routes, which increases their mileage 
and costs (and in any case is impossible in Europe 
where many routes intersect) or to reduce the distance 
between aircraft. This can be done without compromis- 
ing safety if the ground controllers know accurately 
the position of the aircraft in their district. At the 
approaches to London airport, for example, the separa- 
tion between aircraft has been reduced, by the exten- 
sive use of radar, from about 40 miles, the equivalent 
of 10 minutes’ flying, to 3 miles, and the result is that 
the airport can handle one aircraft every two minutes 
in practically every kind of weather. The degree of 
separation between each aircraft is set by the accuracy 
of the instruments monitoring them and the speed at 
which the controller who instructs the pilot can work. 
There is fairly general agreement that London airport 
has carried the refinement of its control system further 
than most ; conditions at other big airports in the world 
range from the passable to the near-chaotic and the 
downright alarming. 

The chances of congestion are in some ways worse 
outside the air lanes. Operators in the North Atlantic, 
where air space is nominally free, are beginning 
to find it uncomfortably crowded. They might 
not do so if navigation aids along the route were 
more reliable ; but polar interference with radio com- 
munications can leave an aircraft for long periods with- 
out any contact with the land, so that neither pilot nor 
the traffic controllers to the east and west of him know 
precisely where the aircraft is. To give an adequate 
safety margin under these conditions, aircraft crossing 
the North Atlantic are separated from each other at 
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This is a picture of the North Atlantic at § a.m. on 
June 22nd last year, recorded by the Scottish Air 
Traffic Control Centre at Prestwick which con- 
trols air traffic over a large area of the North 
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any given altitude by the equivalent of 30 minutes’ 
flying. At present speeds this is about 150 miles. 
ecause most people like to fly the Atlantic by night, 

the aircraft tend to take off from both sides at roughly 
the same time. The eastward and westward streams 
cross in mid-Atlantic, as the map shows ; 161 aircraft 
crossed on the day illustrated, and about 100 aircraft 
are generally crossing at the same time. With this 
volume of traffic it is becoming increasingly common 
for a pilot when he files his plan of flight for the cross- 
ing to be told by the traffic controllers that there are 
several other aircraft ahead flying at the heights he 
wants to use. This week, the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation showed that this happened to 40 
per cent of the flights last summer, and that more than 
half of the total flights met difficulties that arose either 
from traffic control or communication hold-ups. Radio 
black-outs of one to two hours were quite common. 
Airliners are so often obliged to take the less economic 
routes across the Atlantic because of the traffic density 
ahead of them, that it is beginning to affect profits. 

Few people would suggest that these safety standards 
are exaggerated. The instruments carried by aircraft 
are not 100 per cent accurate, and the most accurate of 
them all, the altimeter, is subject to 16 different 
sources of error. These errors increase as the aircraft 
flies higher ; this explains the recent agreement that at 
the high altitudes which jet airliners use, the vertical 
separation distances are to be doubled from 1,000 feet 
to 2,000 feet, af not more. Jets also increase the already 
real risk of mid-air collisions. Two aircraft flying at 500 
miles an hour converge on each other at a thousand 
miles an hour. At these speeds pilots cannot see each 
other ; an aircraft that first appears as a dot in a clear 
sky several miles off could crash into another flying 
towards it in a matter of seconds. There is a well-docu- 
mented case in the United States of a lone bomber 
crashing head-on through a formation of bombers, 
breaking five feet off the tail of one, and tearing loose 
the engine of another without any single one of 
the pilots, the intruder included, seeing each other 
or knowing that anything had happened until they 
landed. 


* 


The air lines are seriously concerned about what 
will happen when they bring their jets into service. 
Unless they can fly at their optimum altitudes, cost 
calculations will go seriously awry, but the separa- 
tion distances agreed are not going to leave much 
room in the Atlantic for large numbers of these 
aircraft at any one time. These distances between 
aircraft could be reduced if better navigation aids 
could be developed (so that the North Atlantic 
traffic controllers at Gander on the west, and Prestwick 
and Shannon on the east, could tell where aircraft were 
at any time during their crossing) or if the aircraft 
themselves knew their positions. How soon this could 
be done depends on the success of trials scon to begin 
with a new Decca system of tracking aircraft by means 


systems are fallible. 
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of land stations on the east and west linked to equipmen: 
carried in the aircraft. An alternative is to separate the 
east and westbound traffic crossing the Atlantic, sending 
one north and one south of the low pressure area that 
lies in the centre of the shortest crossing (and is 
assiduously avoided by pilots who fly in a loop to make 
use of tailwinds). Development of the Polar route 
would also thin out the traffic at its worst points. 


* 


The volume of air traffic that is expected to develop 
in the early 1960s, even without the introduction of jet 
airliners, cannot be solved by rerouting. The North 
Atlantic was too small for the 43,000 aircraft that 
crossed it in 1956. By 1960, 70,000 aircraft, carrying 
one million passengers, must somehow be channelled 
through the same space. This will require technical 
aids that can fix the position of every aircraft accurately, 
and do so with such speed that the traffic controllers 
can still keep one step ahead of the aircraft crowding 
into their sectors. The human element of fatigue is 
already a factor in air traffic control, not on the North 
Atlantic but in regions like Europe and inside the 
United States when short-haul air traffic is booming. It 
can partly be countered by increasing the number of 
controllers on duty: one man can deal with about 30 
aircraft an hour. But the point is reached quite soon 
when the confusion caused by large numbers of con- 
trollers trying to keep each other informed begins to 
affect the efficiency of the system. Experiments using 
electronic computers to take a load of mental calculation 
and docketing of information off the controller and leave 
him free to concentrate on his essential job of taking 
decisions are now being started. 

The crash of the Vulcan at London airport serves, 
however, as a reminder that even the best mechanical 
Both the bomber and the whole 
machinery of traffic control and landing aids that 
buttress London airport from such disasters were in 
full working order. Yet were they in fact properly 
co-ordinated ? Some experts point out that the essential 
element of experience was lacking. Neither the pilot 
nor the ground controller had ever taken part in a 
“ talk-down ” landing of a Vulcan, with the special 
handling characteristics that rise out of its odd shape. 

The slightly desperate reference in this week’s 
ICAO recommendation to “the world’s outstanding 
case of immediate and compelling need for aviation 
improvement relates to air traffic control and com- 
munications in the North Atlantic region,” will find 
echoes in other parts of the world. In Europe and 
other areas of dense traffic, the problem is primarily 
a human one of potential fatigue among controllers 
dealing with large numbers of short haul traffic. In 
less populated areas of Asia and Africa the dangers 
arise from inadequate equipment and control staff that 
lacks experience and a cool head. The North Atlantic 
presents a clear need and the best technical opportunity 
of improving navigation in the air. 
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Business Notes 








Gilt-Edged Forge Ahead 


HERE is no halt to the rise in the gilt-edged market. The 
T table shows the extent of the rise over the week and 
since the low point at the end of November. The move- 
ment has gathered momentum and business in the short 
and short-medium dated stocks has gathered volume this 
week as the market, encouraged by the reduction in the 
West German rediscount rate and talking freely—perhaps 
too freely—of a fairly early reduction in bank rate here, made 
up its mind that the downward trend in interest rates had 
been confirmed. Buying by the banks at the shorter end of 
the list has probably continued. Outside the banks 
demand has been spreading towards the longer dated stocks. 
Some banks apparently like the 44 per cent conversion stock 
of 1962. There has also been a broadening demand for the 
British Electricity 44 per cent stock 1967-69 and the 
Treasury 34 per cent stock 1979-81. These are all stocks 
that the Government broker can supply and the rising 
market has provided the occasion for substantial funding 
by selling from the official portfolio. 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 





Nov. 30,| Dec. 31, | Jan. 9, 
1957 





| 
Funding 23% 1952/7 
Exchequer 3% 1960 | 
Conversion 44% 1962 96 | 
Brit. Elect. 44% 1967/9... 
Treasury 34% 1979/81.... ; 
Brit. Trans. 3% 1978/88 .. 
Funding 34% 1999/2004. . 
Consols 24% | 

















Speculative operators have certainly been in the move- 
ment. Their activities have something to do with the rise 
in the undated stocks and a great deal to do with the massive 
oversubscription of the Tanganyika Government’s issue of 
£3 million stock, of which only £23 million was offered to 
the public and £500,000 taken up by Colonial Government 
Funds. The stock carries interest at 5} per cent (giving it 
the distinction of béaring the highest interest coupon in the 
colonial list) and is dated 1978-82 to give a running yield 
at the issue price of 994 of £5 15s. 7d. per cent and a gross 
redemption yield to the final date of £5 15s. 9d. per cent. 
The stags judged it ideally suited to the market’s mood and 
to their own, since only £10 per cent was payable on appli- 
cation. The rush of applicants was so great that it was not 
Possible to get allotments posted on Thursday and dealings 
could not start this week. 

The buoyant tone of the gilt-edged market has not been 
reproduced in other sections. The industrial market, with 
the new account starting on Wednesday has held a little 
better than steady. The Economist Indicator reached 192.8 


compared with 190.5 a week earlier. Activity, however, has 
centred round a few specialities. The new London and 
Overseas Freighters 6 per cent debenture (£20 paid) placed 
privately at £974 a few weeks ago made its début in the 
market on Tuesday and quickly established a premium of 
33. Great activity has accompanied the start of dealings 
in the ICI 54 per cent convertible loan stock on Friday 
of last week. On the opening day a premium of 5% 
was established and by Wednesday of this week the 
premium had risen to 7} in a market that suggested that 
some of the jobbers must have been caught short of stock. 
There is indeed an equity flavour in the ICI stock arising 
from the right to convert into ordinary shares in July, 1958, 
1959 or 1960. But the real demand for such stocks as the 
ICI and London and Overseas Freighters issues is based on 
the appetite of the institutions for industrial prior charges, 
of which they can seldom buy as much as they would like. 


Power in the Cabinet 


HE terms of Sir Percy Mills’s appointment as Minister 
7; of Power, with their specific reference to “ extending 
the use of atomic energy as a source of industrial power,” 
signal a change in the importance attached to atomic elec- 
tricity in Whitehall rather than any shift in the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the Atomic Energy Authority. The 
authority, which gives at least as much thought to the pro- 
duction of atomic weapons as it does to the development 
of atomic energy, is responsible to the Lord President of the 
Council, and amending legislation would be needed to alter 
this state of affairs. There is nothing in Sir Percy Mills’s 
appointment to suggest that the government intends to do 
this or to put Sir Percy’s re-vamped Ministry into the 
weapons business, which is what full responsibility for the 
AEA as such would involve. 

The atomic power programme which will be carried out 
by the electricity supply industry always did fall within 
the over-riding responsibility of the old Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, with the AEA functioning as its technical adviser, 
so far as English stations are concerned: those in Scotland 
are formally at least the business of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. It is fair to say that the claims of atomic 
fission to be considered as a major source of power, along 
with the older, fossil fuels, have taken a long time to be 
accepted within the Ministry and within the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority. The new Minister may, however, find it 
the easier to exercise his particular responsibility for atomic 
energy through the revised organisation of the electricity 
supply industry, in which it has already been laid down that 
the new central generation board will concern itself particu- 
larly with developing nuclear generation. <The new Electricty 
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Bill, which has had its second reading and is now in the 
committee stage, proposes to abolish the Central Electricity 
Authority. It has been criticised in some quarters for giving 
the Minister too much direct power over this generation and 
transmission board and the area boards that distribute 
electricity. This direct relationship, combined perhaps with 
the appointment of a chairman from atomic energy to the 
generation board, should prove convenient for a Minister 
given this special duty to boost nuclear development. 

The Minister’s only really new responsibility, iron and 
steel, can be transferred without legislation, but it will be 
exercised less directly. He is responsible for appointing 
the Iron and Steel Board, but this board supervises opera- 
tions, development and prices in the industry ; the direg- 
tions that the responsible Minister can give it are confined 
to such matters as the import of steel products, though he 
can ask the board to consider matters affecting employment 
and “ the national interest.” He has the power, if advised 
by the board, to take over plant that might otherwise be 
closed down and to invest in new steel plant if private 
steelmakers are not prepared to take the risk. In practice, 
the Board has submitted its changes in price to the Govern- 
ment by gentleman’s agreement, in the same way as the 
National Coal Board does ; the electricity and gas industries 
are not ordinarily affected by this form of informal price 
control. The new Minister’s relations with the National 
Coal Board are bound to be interesting ; this is a vast, 
worried industry that is touchy about pressure from above 
and currently apprehensive about what changes in fuel 
investment policy may mean for it. 


Bigger Nuclear Programme 


HANGES in the atomic power programme have been 
C under discussion for months. They have a particular 
urgency because the decisions taken now cannot begin to 
be put into effect before 1962-63 at the earliest, and the 
longer the choice is delayed, the longer it will be before 
the economy reaps the benefits that additional atomic power 
in the mid-sixties can bring. The amount by which the 
Central Electricity Authority needs to increase its generating 
capacity each year is roughly fixed by the steady pattern 
of demand ; 2 million kW each year for the time being, 
close upon 3 million kW in the 1970s. The choice lies 
between how much of this new plant should be coal-fired, 
or oil-fired, and how much should run on uranium. 

At some critical date, the CEA will cease to build any 
more coal-fired stations. The original atomic power pro- 
gramme, drawn up two years ago, suggested that date must 
lie between 1965 and 1970. The principal ince1tives to 
put it forward are strategic and economic: dangers of 
greater dependence on the Middle East, the difficulty of 
finding the extra tonnage of coal each year for new power 
stations and the high price paid for imported fuel to fill 
the gap. The arguments against early action speak with 
two voices, one counselling caution before the first atomic 
power stations have had time to prove themselves, the other 
protesting against the immense capital expenditure that the 
country will have to meet if the atomic programme is 
accelerated. Atomic power stations cost roughly twice as 
much to build as a coal-fired plant ; their low fuel costs 
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tend to cancel out this difference so far as total power costs 
are concerned, but the fact remains that the initial invest- 
ment bill is twice as high. The Treasury, in particular, is 
finding this a difficult pill to swallow. 

No drastic changes of plan can be made effective before 
1962 or 1963, because of the time that it takes to lay 
plans for new power stations, especially atomic power 
stations with their heavy demands on steel plate and 
special materials. The number of stations that it was 
originally planned to build between now and 1965 cannot 
be altered very radically ; another three may be added to 
the 12 originally proposed. But the size of the stations 
has already been fortuitously doubled by engineering 
developments that had not been foreseen when the plans 
were drawn up two years ago, and in place of the 1.5 million 
to 2 million kW of atomic electricity originally expected, 
5-6 million kW may have been commissioned by 1965, and 
the investment in atomic plant alone will have jumped 
from the original £300 million to £600 million with another 
£150 to £180 million for the initial investment in uranium 
fuel. The plans, in short, will have trebled, partly by choice 
and partly by chance, but the bill will not. This is the 
reward for economies of scale. 

The interesting choice is what happens after 1965. It 
will not be surprising if the Government does in fact decide 
to stop building any further coal-fired stations quite early 
in the 1960s. The coal-fired stations already under con- 
struction at that time will gradually be coming into com- 
mission right up to the 1967-68 period, but no new ones 
would have been begun after, say, 1963. This time-lag 
between the start and completion of building makes esti- 
mates of atomic power inevitably confusing, but if these 
assumptions are right, by 1965 the CEA will be accepting 
tenders for between four and five new atom stations each 
year—the number that it needs to meet the whole of its 
annual increase in capacity. 





Sharing Europe’s Oil 


IGHTEEN western European governments—all the 17 

OEEC members and Spain—have now given their 
formal assent to the scheme designed to secure each of them 
a fair share of Europe’s reduced oil supplies. After this 
allocation scheme comes into effect on February rst the oil 
companies will do their best to ensure that each country 
will receive the same percentage share of the supplies it 
would have received under normal conditions. There is 
only one exception: about 600,000 tons a month, or roughly 
8 per cent of Europe’s normal requirements of each pro- 
duct, will be dispensed at the discretion of the OEEC oil 
committee to countries such as Sweden, Denmark, Italy, 
and perhaps Greece and Turkey, which are in a peculiarly 
difficult position. This means that countries such as 
Britain, France, the Netherlands and Norway, which 
have special advantages derived from their control of oil 
supplies or tankers, or Germany, which has considerable 
crude oil production of its own, have agreed not only to 
forgo these special advantages, but even to give up some of 
their own shares to countries where industry is more heavily 
dependent on oil. Britain, for example, cannot conceivably 
expect to obtain any supplementary fuel oil supplies from 
the 330,000 tons of fuel oil put into the “ kitty ” each month, 
for British industry, which obtains only about 13 per cent 
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of its energy from oil, can stand a given percentage cut in 
fuel oil supplies far better than, say, Sweden, where industry 
relies on oil for about 40 per cent of its energy. 


The OEEC oil committee is not yet able to assess the 
effectiveness of the various rationing schemes adopted by 
each country, and undoubtedly some countries have fared 
much better than others up to now. But by equalising sup- 
plies the committee hopes to achieve fair shares without 
meddling with internal rationing schemes, which will still 
remain the responsibility of the individual governments. 
These are all highly satisfactory arrangements, and due 
credit must be given to those countries, including Britain, 
that are making sacrifices to help the more vulnerable 
countries. No American administration could ask for a 


better evidence of European co-operation than this. The rub 
comes in the exceptionally low supplies of fuel oil in January. 






Bigger Cuts in Fuel Oil? 


FTER the OEEC oil committee and its petroleum 
A emergency group, OPEG, met this week, some figures 
were given of the probable decline in Europe’s oil stocks 
during the four-week period from January 1st to February 
1oth. The demand for petrol falls off in Europe in the 
winter, and the supplies of petrol arriving are expected to 
be sufficient to maintain consumption at the level to which 
it has already been restricted without reducing stocks. 
Supplies of gas and diesel oils are likely to fall a little 
short of the current restricted rate of consumption, but 
the consequent fall in stocks should not be serious enough 
10 warrant further restrictions on consumption. As expected 
the really critical shortage is of fuel oil. During the four 
weeks ending on February roth, Europe’s fuel oil supplies 
are expected to amount to no more than 65 per cent of its 
normal requirements. Even allowing for the current 
restrictions on consumption, the total stocks of fuel oil in 
Europe, excluding only ship’s bunkers and certain govern- 
ment strategic reserves, are expected to fall from 3} million 
tons on January Ist to only 23 million tons by February roth 
—a mere two weeks’ consumption, even at current reduced 
levels. Unless something happens to improve the estimates 
this clearly is an absolute minimum level of stocks, and 
for some countries it is bound to be below a safe minimum. 


Whether further fuel oil restrictions will have to be 
imposed rests with two authorities—the Texas Railroad 
Commission and the Syrian government. In November 
American oil arrived in Europe at the rate of 231,000 
barrels a day of crude and 150,000 barrels a day of 
preducts ; in December the rate of arrivals was stepped 
up to nearly 300,000 b/d of crude and over 200,000 
b/d of products. But the January arrivals will be 
lower, and of the products shipped, scarcely any will be 
in the form of fuel oil. The recent rise in American crude 
oil prices may squeeze a little more out of stocks, but an 
anxious eye is being kept on the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, which is meeting as we go to press, to decide 
whether to raise its limit on the oil that may be produced in 
Texas in February. The other eye is on the Syrian govern- 
ment, which is debating whether to allow the Iraq Petroleum 
Company to carry out the partial repairs which after only 
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a week’s work would allow oil to flow again through the 
pipelines to the Mediterranean at a rate of over 200,000 
barrels a day. The prospects for a favourable decision are 
discussed in a Note of the Week on page 187. It could 
make an almost immediate addition of some 8 per cent of 
Europe’s normal requirements, but its most significant 
virtue is the saving it would permit in tanker tonnage. 
Europe’s oil shortage is basically a tanker shortage, and it 
would require less than a third of the tanker capacity to 
move oil from Banias and Tripoli across the Mediterranean 
to Italy and the southern French ports as it takes to haul 
the same volume of oil round the Cape. 


Bankers on Bank Rate 





HOSE City circles that have been hoping for a reduction 

in Bank rate were again disappointed on Thursday— 
even though it was unrealistic, in any case, to look for a 
change so soon after the appointment of a new Chancellor. 
If Mr Thorneycroft should be wondering whether he ought 
to resist the growing demands for an easing of rates, he 
will find little support among those bank chairmen whose 
annual statements have appeared in the past week—Mr 
A. W. Tuke, of Barclays Bank, and the chairmen of the 
three northern banks. Admittedly, none of these bankers 
makes any outright appeal for an early reduction of Bank 
rate, and Mr Tuke plainly shows that he would not have 
favoured a reduction in recent months. But in discussing 
the effects of high rates he puts much emphasis upon their 
disadvantages while saying little about the advantages. In 
such arguments, notably about the impact upon the interest 
costs of the overseas sterling balances, he is paralleled by 
Sir Thomas Barlow, of the District Bank, and Sir Eric 
Carpenter, of Williams Deacon’s. It is conceded that the 
increase in Bank rate had psychological advantages, by 
proving that Britain “meant business”; but, says Mr 
Tuke, “ psychology is rather expensive at that price.” Only 
Sir Harold Bibby, of Martins, steers clear of this particular 
controversy: he is content to record that, before Suez, 
“dearer money and the credit squeeze were slowly and 
surely having effect.” But even he, like the other chair- 
men, would evidently prefer disinflation by government 
retrenchment to disinflation exerted by monetary policy. 


This theme again bulks large in the arguments from 
Mr Tuke and Sir Thomas Barlow—though the former 
gives the government credit for a “‘ welcome stiffening of 
attitude ” towards its own expenditures. For further relief 
he would concentrate the attack upon capital expenditure— 
and especially upon the device of postponement of projects. 
Like the other bankers—with the possible exception of Sir 
Harold Bibby—he thinks, however, that the time may be 
approaching for relaxation of restraints upon the private 
sector, and suggests rather surprisingly that there may soon 
be need to stimulate internal consumption. One would 
have expected the bankers to take the view that, when 
relaxation becomes feasible, it should rather be directed 
towards productive investment. That is certainly the 
opinion of Sir Eric Carpenter and of Sir Thomas Barlow, 
both of whom fear that undue damage may be done if 
present restrictions are kept on “for too long.” 








Rising Deposits 


HE bank balance sheets present some interesting con- 
T trasts with those for 1955. In that year aggregate bank 
deposits of the clearing banks dropped sharply—gross 
deposits were down by £329 million—and by November 
last they were still showing a small decline on the annual 
comparison. But at the year-end both of the big banks 
whose accounts have so far appeared were showing a per- 
ceptible expansion on balance—the Midland’s deposits are 
up by £13 million at £1,475 million and Barclays’ are up 
by £23 million at £1,413 million. Increases are also shown 
by Martins and Glyn Mills—indeed, proportionately larger 
ones—but the District, Williams Deacon’s and Coutts 
‘ report small declines. A similar contrast is apparent in 
advances ; five of the seven banks whose accounts are avail- 
able show increases—the Midland by £12} million and 
Barclays by nearly £11 million. 

In spite of this reversal of the former trend of advances, 
several of the banks show exceptionally high liquidity. The 
Midland, which has allowed its investment portfolio to run 
down—it has reinvested only a modest proportion of the 
funds accruing from the maturing of its large holding of 
1954-56 War Bonds—has raised its liquid ratio from 38.2 
to 41.3 per cent. Martins, in spite of a modest increase in 
its investments, shows an even higher ratio (42.1, against 
39.8, per cent). Barclays, however, regarded its liquidity 
during the year as excessive, and increased its investments 
by no less than £29 million; with the result that the liquid 
ratio has declined from 37.9 to 36.3 per cent. Sharper 
declines than this are shown by the District and Williams 
Deacon’s, and especially by the two smaller banks (both 
of which had exceptionally high ratios at end-1955). 
Williams Deacon’s, it should be recorded, has announced 
a much bigger increase in its published profits than any 
of the other clearing banks (their profits were discussed in 
a Note last week), and is the only one to have raised its 
dividend (from 14 to 16 per cent). But, apart from Glyn 
Mills, it is the only clearing bank that is a subsidiary of a 
larger group: both these banks are controlled by the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 

Practice in valuing investments follows the same pattern 
as in 1955. The northern banks and the two smaller banks 
adhere to the tradition of valuation at or under market 
worth, while the Midland and Barclays value their govern- 
ment securities at “under cost and below redemption 
price.”” On this basis, the Midland has succeeded in narrow- 
ing its depreciation from £23.7 million to £20.2 million 
(4.92 per cent, instead of 5.15 per cent). Barclays, on its 
increased portfolio, shows a slightly bigger depreciation— 
£15.5 million, instead of {15.2 million—but the propor- 
tion is down from 3.54 to 3.37 per cent. Both banks hold 
only dated securities ; the majority of Barclays’ and all the 
Midland’s are redeemable within 10 years. The Midland 
further discloses that the average life is within § years. 


Sterling in Demand 


TERLING continues in active demand against United 
States dollars, and, even more markedly, against most 
Continental currencies. The official rate against the dollar 
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has hardened to $2.793, the rate for transferable sterling 
has been up to $2.76% and that for security sterling to 
$2.65. Among Continental currencies the strength oj 
sterling has been most apparent against the Swiss franc, the 
German mark and the guilder, which happen to be principa! 
currencies of the bear speculators against sterling. Much 
of the buying of sterling may therefore represent the closing 
of short accounts. The movements in forward rates— 
particularly the narrowing of the premium on forward 
dollars—supports that view. ° 

But there has also been considerable commercial business 
in two directions. At this time of the year seasonal demand: 
for sterling are high and the recent firmness of sterling 
commodities, together with the high level of industria! 
activity in the United States and on the Continent, imply 
that the commercial purchases of sterling are well up to the 
seasonal normal. On the other hand the demand for 
dollars, not merely from Britain but from the whole of 
Western Europe, is being stimulated this year by the need 
to import dollar oil. Dollar oil purchases for Britain alone 
are running at around $30 million a month. Payment for 
them appears to be canalised through the foreign exchange 
market, even though the final impact on the gold and dollar 
reserve may be veiled by drawing on the Export-Import 
Bank line of credit. Including such drawings, and allowing 
for the fact that another substantial gold payment had to 
be made this week to cover the December EPU deficit, the 
net movement in the reserve for January has so far probably 
been adverse.. The movement of the spot rate over the 
remainder of the month may, however, induce further 
covering of the bear account in sterling, which remains 
substantial. There are still hopes of a true gold and dollar 
surplus for January. 


Employment Back to the Brim 


NEMPLOYMENT rose to just short of 300,000 in 

December and exceeded, for the first time for three 
years, the number of vacancies recorded by the Ministry of 
Labour. But nearly 30,000 of those out of work were only 











temporarily stopped 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND and if the seasonal 
VACANCIES changes in employ- 
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This virtual closing 
of the “ scissors” marks one achievement of recent disinfla- 
tionary policy and will no doubt be used by some 
observers to reinforce their arguments that some more 
restrictions should be relaxed now rather than later 
in the year, when present policy and the economic 
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Fourteen years before 
the first 
Aberdeen-Angus 








An Aberdeen-Angus was first shipped to the 





Argentine in 1876—fourteen years after the Bank of 





London & South America had opened its doors there. 





Since then, commerce with Latin America has increased 





enormously, and with it has grown the influence and 





interests of the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 





position as the only British bank in Latin America. 





It has branches in most of the important trading 





centres of that vast continent. 





Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 





regulations and general economic conditions are 





received regularly from Branches overseas and 





are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 






which is distributed to customers and 





made available to those who have business 





in Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 
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processing of photo-copying 
to such a degree that all the 
operator has to do is feed in 
the exposed prints and period- 
ically replenish the machine. 
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photo-copying techniques the 
Remington Rand Company 
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years of research into the 


potential of every photo- 


process. Two versions are 
available — the Desk Model 
and the Pedestal Machine. 
The Auto Process Unit is 
merely one of the many 
modern methods devised by 
Remington to stream-line the 
day-by-day efficiency of busi- 
ness operations. The Man 
from Remington Rand will 
gladly call upon you to discuss 
their application to your own 
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repercussions of Suez might have brought about an actual 
fall in industrial production. Petrol restrictions should not 
have affected employment figures for mid-December. But 
the Ministry of Labour estimates, from information, that 
cannot be precise, that 8,000 persons had been laid off by 
January 4th as the result of the oil shortage and that 66,000 
had been put on short time in addition to the 74,000 who 
were already working less than a full week. 

Disinflationary policy has not, however, had any marked 
success in bringing about desirable shifts in manpower 
between industries during 1956. The movement of labour 
into the “right” industries has been negligible. Manu- 
facturing employment fell by 122,000 between the end of 
November, 1955, and last November, most of the losses 
occurring in engineering, metal goods, and vehicles, and in 
the textiles industry. There was hardly any change in 
chemicals, metal manufacture, mining, and gas, electricity 
and water: the numbers in agriculture fell ; and employ- 
ment in transport, building, distribution, and other services 
was a little higher. Altogether, total civilian employment 
fell by 84,000 while the numbers unemployed rose by 
only 56,000. 


hevtwetiin Opens Half a Door 


USTRALIA has announced a relaxation of import quotas 
A amounting to £A30 million a year from January Ist. 
As this edition of The Economist goes to press, only the 
barest outlines of the relaxations are known, but it is clear 
that the Australian move has been cautious, significant and 
timely. It is cautious because Australia in its first major 
relaxation of import restrictions since 1954, has gone back 
less than all the way on its most recent restriction, the cut of 
£A4o million imposed in July. It is significant because it 
marks a notable improvement in Australia’s balance of pay- 
ments that has received little public recognition. And it is 
timely because it is announced in the week when the wool 
markets are taking and apparently surmounting their 
severest test of this selling season. All that is known so far 
of the details is that the increase in import quotas will 
include the £A3 million relaxation on certain types of 
textiles announced last month, and that with that inclusion 
it is likely to admit into Australia increased quantities of 
some important chemicals, unbleached piece goods from 
Japan and machinery. 

Australia’s balance of payments has been fortified by the 
import restrictions of last July, though significantly, relaxa- 
tion comes almost before that restriction has had time to 
make its full effect felt. It has been eased by recent loans 
from the International Bank, but it stems mainly from 
the strength of the wool market and particularly from the 
big rise in wool prices since Suez. The trade balance in 
the second half of 1956 showed a surplus of £A99.7 million, 
compared with a deficit of £A26.6 million in the second 
half of 1955. The overseas balances of the Commonwealth 
(mainly held in London), accordingly rose between the end 
of June and early January by £A55.6 million to £A328 
million. This compares with the low point of mid-April 
last of £A256 million. 

On the wool side, the big question mark is how far the 
firm markets helped by Suez fears, but not entirely caused 
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by them, will be maintained in the second half of the wool- 
selling season ; the Australian Government has had the 
courage to act in the very week in which the maximum 
quantity of wool has come under the hammer. Altogether 
about a quarter of a million bales of wool have been on sale 
this week in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
London. Prices in Australia and New Zealand, having 
eased since the November peak, have been moving upwards 
again, with Japan a notable buyer in the Australian auctions. 
In London this week Australian wools have established a 
modest premium over the primary markets, and prices have 


been firm on the close of the last London sales on 
December 7th,. 


Record Year for Exports 


T is too early to assess the effects of the closure of the 

Suez Canal on the volume of British trade or its pattern. 
It can only be claimed so far that, though exports declined 
by £38.2 million in December, the first two months’ figures 
of trading without the canal show a much smaller average 
adverse balance of visible trade than did the first ten months 
of the year with the canal in use. By December British 
exporters were finding it more difficult to secure shipping 
space for their goods on the longer trade routes. But 
imports (measured at their point of arrival, whereas exports 
are measured at the point of departure) had been sharply 
reduced. The adverse balance of visible trade therefore 
narrowed. That relief is largely statistical: if goods that 
would have been imported already are instead spread out 
along longer sea routes, or are still waiting to be shipped, 
the figures look better, but the British economy does not 
make a lasting gain. 





| | 
Imports | Exports |Re-exports Visible 
(cif) | (fob) | (fob) gap 


(£ million) 





291-9 | 14-8 
253-7 11-2 


319-6 


Nov., 190@?. i<.<<: | 
| 307-8 


Dec., 1956* 


Monthly Averages:— 
Ten months Suez 
Canal open:— 
Jan./Oct., 1956 
Two months Suez 
Canal closed:- 
Nov./Dec., 1956 


326-5 


313-7 


Annual Totals:- 





3,884 
3,890 


2,905 
3,173 














* Provisional. 


In the latest month’s figures allowance must be made for 
the fact that December, 1956, contained only 24 working 
days, compared with 26 in November, 28 in October and 
23 in December, 1955. Allowing for that difference exports 
still showed a decline to below the year’s average. For the 
year 1956 at a whole, however, British exports reached a 
record of £3,173 million, Suez notwithstanding. The record 
remains valid even after excluding the £20 million of lease- 
lend silver returned to the United States, and it is not 
illusory, for the volume as well as the value was unsurpassed. 
The Board of Trade puts the genuine increase in the value 
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of British exports last year at' 10 per cent, of which 4 per 
cent was due to prices and 6 per cent to volume. 

British overseas trade over the postwar decade, expressed 
in terms of volume, shows a rising trend in exports, and 
over the last five years alone the advance is 13 per cent—an 
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encouraging gain was won in the face of growing inter- 
national competition. Imports have risen too—at times 
much more steeply, and then the adverse balance of visible 
trade has reached an unreasonable size. It has also at times 
been possible to check the flow of imports without appar- 
ently leaving industry short of raw materials. It was checked 
last year ; the volume of imports was slightly reduced though 
their value was a little up, and the visible adverse balance 
fell by £288 million. 


The Old Lady’s Court 


MPORTANT changes are impending in the Court of direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, extending beyond those 
formally announced at the end of last week. As from 
March 1st, Mr Maurice H. Parsons and Mr John M. 
Stevens become directors for the standard four-year term, 
appointed by the Crown under the procedure laid down in 
the nationalisation statute, in succession to Sir Kenneth 
Peppiatt and Sir Andrew Naesmith, whose terms of office 
expire at the end of next month and who then retire. But 
whereas only one of the retiring members of the Court— 
Sir Kenneth Peppiatt—is a full-time executive director both 
of the new appointments are to this special category. The 
explanation is that one other of the present team of four 
executive directors—who, with the governor and deputy- 
governor, comprise the full-time inner group—is about to 
relinquish his executive appointment but will retain his seat 
in the Court room as a part-time director ; this director 
is Sir George Bolton. Hence the changes affect two of the 
key appointments at the Bank. Sir George has been 
identified with the foreign exchange and external relations 
side of the Bank’s work from the earliest days of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account—he joined the Bank in 
1932—and in recent years has been responsible first for the 
creation and then the progressive relaxation of the system 
of exchange control. He is now relinquishing these executive 
responsibilities to take up one or more outside City appoint- 
ments: it has already been disclosed that he will join the 
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Bank of London and South America as director and deputy- 
chairman, and hopes to be able to develop further that 
bank’s role in the drive for British exports in Latin America. 
Sir Kenneth Peppiatt, whose service with the Bank dates 
from before the first world war, has reached retirement 
age. His special sphere has been home finance, including 
not only the handling of government borrowing operations 
and management of the gilt-edged market but also the 
Bank’s relationship with the money market, which has 
become so important again since the revival of active 
monetary policy in 1951—a revival in which Sir Kenneth 
played a key role. He was one of the few who had 
experience of the Bank rate mechanism before 1932. 


The sphere that has been Sir George’s will now, 
apparently, fall to the two new executives, Mr Maurice 
Parsons and Mr John Stevens, at present senior officials of 
the Bank and both experienced in external finance. Home 
finance, it is understood, will now be the special concern 
of Mr F. C. Hawker, already an executive director. Sir 
Andrew Naesmith, the other retiring (part-time) director, 
is a former trade unionist from the cotton industry. Evidently 
in preparation for his retirement, the appointment was made 
last year of Sir Alfred Roberts (on the retirement of Lord 
Piercy on attaining the age of 70), who has connections 


similar to those of Sir Andrew. , 


Nationalisation in Egypt 


HE Egyptian government this week announced the 
T nationalisation of British and French banks, insurance 
companies and commercial firms. Other foreign banks 
and insurance companies are to be taken over within 
five years. This week’s move, therefore, is more 
than the taking over of what the decree calls “ enemy 
companies”; it is also a major step in the “ egyptian- 
isation” of all banking and insurance enterprises in 
that country. The British and French banks in Egypt 
had been sequestrated and placed under the control of an 
administrator appointed by the Egyptian government within 
a day or so of the Anglo-French ultimatum to Egypt. Since 
the beginning of November the London offices of British 
banks in Egypt have had no direct contact with these 
branches though they have learned from third parties that 
they have continued to transact business under the manage- 
ment of the Egyptian sequestrators. 


The British banks mainly involved are Barclays DC & O, 
the Ionian Bank, the Commercial Bank of the Near East, 
and the Ottoman Bank—the last being registered in Turkey 
but controlled by British and French nationals. The 
French banks mainly affected are the Comptoir National 
and the Credit Lyonnais. The assets involved, other than 
the buildings, cannot be considerable. Normal prudence 
has for some time induced foreign banks operating in 
Egypt to match their assets and liabilities in that country 
and to reduce hostages to political fortune to a minimum. 
The Egyptian decree announces that fair compensation, to 
be assessed by an Egyptian tribunal, will be paid. If the 
assessment were indeed fair, it is more than doubtful 
whether Egypt, desperately short of foreign currency, 
could pay in any form except blocked local currency. It is 
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probable that this compensation will be one of the many 
items that will have to be brought into the vast exercise 
of claim and counter-claim that must one day mark the 
financial close of the Suez episode. 


What Follows the Hunters ? 


HE appointment of Mr Aubrey Jones to be Minister of 
Supply can be interpreted as a reprieve for this much 
discussed Ministry but not for the aircraft industry. The 
massive defence orders placed in the early 1950s have been 
forcibly docked more than once, and the latest cancellation 
of 100 Hunters drives the knife in further. Painful though 
these cuts are to the individual factories, they only bring 
work on those production lines to a standstill a few months 
before the orders would have run their course ; what is of 
much deeper concern to the industry is the pattern of work 
for the future. 

The table shows how military and civil work is distributed 
among the industry’s major companies. It shows only 
projects that are in production, or seem likely to lead to 
production orders fairly soon. Thus it excludes develop- 
ment contracts that have yet to prove themselves. This 
week’s defence cuts imply that the government has decided 
to abandon the conventional manned fighter, epitomised by 
the Hunter, in favour of defence by guided missiles. This 


ORDERS IN HAND 





CoMPANY Civit AIRCRAFT MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
Bristol...... -.-- Britannia; 65 ordered; Helicopters 
6 delivered Orpheus and Olympus 


engines 


de Havilland.... Comet IV: 33 ordered d.H. 110 fighter 





Heron : 124 ordered ; 108 
delivered 

Dove : 490 ordered ; 480 
delivered 

Propellers for Rolls Royce, 


Air-to-air missiles 

Engine development for 
Saunders Roe rocket- 
jet fighter 

Vampire trainers 





Bristol, Napier, Arm- 
strong-Siddeley 
English Electric. . -—— P.1 fighter 
Ground to air missile 
Canberra bomber 
Handley Page... Herald: 35 ordered 


Victor bomber 
Hawker Siddeley. — Hunter fighter 
Javelin fighter 
Vulcan bomber 
Sapphire engines 


Rolls Royce ..... Conway; Avon; Tyne; Conway 
Dart engines Avon engines 
Rocket motor develop- 
ment 
Vickers...... eee Viscount: 357 ordered; Valiant bomber, produc- 
169 delivered tion due to end this 
Vanguard : 40 ordered year 
Supermarine N 113fighter, 
production just begun 





is leading to the gradual concentration of all fighter pro- 
duction on two types, the English Electric P.1 and a small 
Saunders-Roe fighter that has still to fly. In the same way, 
bomber production seems gradually to be concentrating on 
the Handley Page Victor. The Canberra continues to be 
built in large numbers because alone of the modern aircraft 
it is backed by a consistent steady export demand. 

Up to last October, the last date for which figures are 
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available, the industry’s employment was still rising and had 
reached nearly 260,000. Its future level depends on how 
far rising civil production can take up the slack caused by 
the reduction and streamlining of military orders. One of 
the biggest single units, the Hawker Siddeley group, is 
facing the end of three major production runs with no 
immediate civil developments on which to fall back, whereas 
Vickers-Armstrongs, whose Valiant orders are also near their 
end, is busy building jigs for Viscounts on the tail of the 
retreating Valiant production line. 

With fighter production drastically cut, the future pattern 
of work in the industry depends largely on what decisions 
the government makes about guided missiles. Most of 
these companies, and some others, are working on missiles 
of various types. There are about five major projects in 
hand including the two shown on the table. Some projects 
have already been abandoned, and if the numbers are cut 
any further the industry’s future will depend largely on the 
orders that it can wrest from the highly competitive market 
for civil aircraft. 


Mechanising the Mines 


BOUT 18 per cent of the coal new being produced from 
British mines is cut and moved from the coalface by 
power-loading machines: the tonnage handled by them in 
1956, some 35 million tons, was nearly half as much again 
as in 1955. This is the first result of a drive started by the 
board in July, 1955, to extend power-loading as widely as 
possible throughout the industry. If comparable increases 
can be achieved in the next few years, they should improve 
at least the productivity of the industry: these machines 
have a prodigious capacity for getting and moving coal, 
though not all the mines using them manage to make full 
use of this. It is less easy to be optimistic about any short- 
run increase in output as a result of their introduction. The 
board’s chairman, Mr James Bowman, expects total output 
from the mines to rise only about a million tons this year. 
Some of the most productive of the power-loading 
machines—for example, the Dosco, which offers a produc- 
tivity of nearly 11 tons a man-shift, and the Joy Continuous 
Miner, which does about 21 tons a man-shift—produce 
a large proportion of their output as small coal. The 
increase in power-loaded output, therefore, accentuates the 
tendency towards breaking down coal into small pieces that 
is associated with general mechanisation in the mines ; 
more than 85 per cent of all British coal is cut by machine. 
Output of large coal in Britain accordingly declined about 
§ million tons last year ; unfortunately, demand for it did 
not, because railway engines and householders with open 
grates prefer nice big lumps. The need to supplement 
supplies of large coal was given by the board this week as 
one of the reasons why it is continuing to import, although 
its stocks are good and it expects to be able to deal com- 
fortably with the extra demand from customers who switch 
back from oil, unless there is some major stoppage in pro- 
duction. Over the year, however, its balance of total demand 
and supply does not look encouraging. Mr Bowman expects 
output to go up by about a million tons and inland con- 
sumption to rise by perhaps 23 million tons (it rose by 
3 million tons last year, in spite of the fact that industrial 
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production remained level). Its exports last year amounted 
to only about 83 million tons ; this year they might have 
to be reduced further. 


Not a Golden Fleece 






OOLWORTH’S dividend is always an occasion, but this 
year it is an anticlimax. Before the announcement 
the 5s. ordinary stock units had climbed to 63s. but within 
a few hours after it they were back to 59s. 9d. The ordinary 
dividend, which has been raised from 56% per cent to 
60 per cent, was not a disappointment ; it was as many had 
expected. 

But investors had been hoping for a free scrip issue. 
There had been talk along Throgmorton Street of the possi- 
bilities of a revaluation of the company’s properties and 
a consequential capitalisation. Moreover the upward trend 
in profits seems to have become much less steep. Last year 
gross trading profits went up from {22,523,066 to 
£23,319,355 but this increase of 35 per cent compares 
with an increase of 10 per cent in 1955. The net ordinary 
dividend absorbs {£7,762,500 from net earnings of 
£10,731,666. Whether the slackening in the rate of 
increase in profits is due to a rise in costs or to a slower 
advance in sales, the result has disappointed investors who 
have lezsned to take automatic growth in the Woolworth 
earnings for granted. 


Control Over Steel Exports 


EINTRODUCTION of a licensing system for exports of 
many other steel products as well as plate and sheet, 
which are already subject to licensing, was carried out 
by the Board of Trade this week on the advice of the 
Iron and Steel Board—but under its normal powers con- 
cerning exports, not under the powers as the “ production 
ministry ” for iron and steel that it is to transfer to the 
new Ministry of Power. The board advised export licensing 
in order “to safeguard supplies of steel for the United 
Kingdom constructional, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries.” Exports of iron and steel are normally held 
down by an understanding between the board and the steel 
companies, but in its last annual report the board com- 
plained that “this did not prevent a significant increase in 





‘¢Motor Business ” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 
The outlook for 1957. 
The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
Price indices of used cars and vans. 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 49. 
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steel export deliveries in 1955.” Steel exports last year 
seem to have remained at about the same level as in 1955, 
though many consumers continued to complain of shortage 
of certain steel products and large tonnages had to be 
imported—more finished steel, indeed, than in 1955. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FINISHED STEEL IN 195 
AND 1956 
(Thousand tons) 


























Product a 2a + Ses 
leet Exports | Imports | Exports 
| | 
SES Ae ee | 60 | 295 190 | 235 
Heavy sections and bars | 83 186 205 190 
Light sections and bars. | 128 250 236 271 
WVEEO TOUS 5 is cssg e's 48 30 44 42 
RAR. cin sviabieaiteetticns | 79 | 101 56 87 
eg OEE Te / 460 397 208 303 
I cis a dah | 89 | 321 46 307 
Other finished steel .... | 14 | 845 19 838 
Total-exports \.... cases os 961 2,424 1,004 2,574 





Significant export premiums can still be earned on many 
steel products, even after the recent increase in British steel 
prices ; moreover, since 1955 the industry has ceased to 
bear the extra cost of importing foreign finished steel, except 
for tinplate, and consumers here have had to buy abroad at 
the full foreign prices. This may have moderated their 
demand—though it does not seem to have prevented them 
from increasing their steel stocks over the year as a whole. 
The board has presumably decided that in today’s circum- 
stances it cannot rely on the industry’s understanding to 
keep exports down. That being so, export licensing is 
logical. It is certainly distasteful to impose on any industry 
run by private enterprise ; but the steel producers long ago 
bartered away freedom in pricing, and show no signs of 
wanting it back. Control over their access to the free price 
system for steel abroad is a more or less inevitable con- 
comitant. 


Slump in Premium Bonds 


N the second month of premium bond sales—December, 
I 1956—about 5} million £1 bonds were sold, compared 
with a revised figure of £484 million in November. With 
the Stock Exchange offering few attractions last November 
many investors were prepared to have a go at the first 
lucky dip. The odds of winning a prize of some sort in 
the first draw in early June were calculable. They were 
roughly 2,100 to one against for the holder of a single {1 
unit and no worse than one to four against for the holder 
of the maximum stake of 500 units. For the incalculable 
odds in the second draw, in July there have been few 
entrants. And just because the entrants in December were 
few, the odds against them have probably lengthened. There 
will be a notional six months’ interest-at 4 per cent per 
annum on £53 million of new money ranking, and one 
months’ notional interest on the £48} million ranking for 
the second time. 
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That looks like odds of 8,300 to one against for the {1 uranium oxide per ton of ore treated ; its development results 
holder and sixteen to one against for the maximum holder. show about 5 pounds per ton over about 8} inches. That 
The odds have indeed worsened but the actual figure should does not mean that the profits are about to be increased 
be accepted with the utmost reserve. It is based on the many times. Much more rock than the narrow band of rich 
assumption that all £54 million of bonds will still be there ore will have to be extracted and some values will be lost in 
at the end of June, and that assumption can hardly be true. mining. In due course the investor will learn to think of 
A proportion of the original £48} million must have come _inch/lbs of uranium just as he now thinks of inch/dwts of 
in for one draw only. Therefore the ratio between gold. Secondly, uranium ore reserves are not all of one 
November bonds bringing in one months’ interest and the _ piece. In the older mines they consist both of newly mined 
December bonds bringing in 6 months’ interest will not _ tailings and of old slime dumps, some of which are of a 
in the end be what it now appears to be. Moreover, for lower value. Thirdly, the process of extraction is techni- 
the November purchaser the second draw marks the start _cally less efficient than the extraction of gold. The table 
of monthly drawings at poor odds not comparable with the indicates that about 85 per cent of the uranium in the ore 
reward for six months’ waiting which the first draw with treated is actually being recovered. Lastly the mines of the 
better odds will represent. Anglo American group in the Orange Free State are 

members of a pooling arrangement under which they supply 

their slimes to two common treatment plants. They partici- 

pate in profits and contribute to costs in proportion both to 

grade and quantity of slimes but the plants choose the most 

Yardsticks for Uranium Shares economic slimes to work first. The mines participate fairly, 

but the grade treated need not in any period correspond 
with that shown by any one mine. 

With those qualifications the profit per ton, even after 
amortisation of the plant, is high—comfortably over 
£1 10s. per lb of oxide. It is doubtless that margin of 
safety plus the fact that uranium is a by-product with few 
direct mining costs of its own that gives the directors the 
courage to forecast a continued market for South African 
uranium when the industry, with its plant written down 
to nothing but without a guaranteed market, has to go out 
and find a buyer. 


XPECTATIONS that those South African gold mines 
E producing uranium would soon be giving their share- 
holders more information are now fulfilled. The first 
returns for the December quarter—from the Anglo 
American group—set the new pattern. Shareholders are 
told the grade of ore treated, the production of uranium 
oxide, and the yield per ton. They get the development 
results in terms of reef width and uranium content. They 
already know the uranium profit ; they can now calculate 
the profit per ton either before or after amortisation of 
the plants (which are to be fully written off during the 
resent ten-year contract). What shareholders are not told 
a. the price that the South African Atomic Energy Authority A Smokeless Fuel for Manchester 
pays for uranium oxide and the working costs of the plants. 

But there are enough informed guesses around to fill those 
gaps too. The price which varies from mine to mine must HE smokeless fuel “ Phimax ” that the North Western 
nevertheless be near to £4 per lb and the lower limit of Gas Board will market from Monday in the Man- 
payable grade for easily accessible material must approxi- chester area is a product of the “Rochdale” process of 
mate to 0.2 Ib per ton or a shade more. gas making it developed some three years ago. The 
Armed with this new information, the investor can Rochdale system was evolved from ideas first put for- 
appraise gold-cum-uranium shares with greater precision. ward forty years ago and involves the injection of gas at the 
But there are a number of pitfalls. ‘First, the uranium base of vertical gasmaking retorts in order to speed up the 
development results (like the gold development returns) heating process and thus the rate of gas making and coal 
express values found over inches of width. For example, throughput. Ordinarily, steam is injected to cool the coke 
Vaal Reefs—one of the most promising gold-cum-uranium before it is discharged from the bottom of the retort ; the 
mines—has actually been producing about half a pound of _— carburetted water gas used in the Rochdale process 


SOUTH AFRICAN URANIUM VALUES 





Values of Reserves 

i Uranium oxide Yield - —— Profit per Ib. 
Tons treated produced—lbs. Ibs. per ton Regidue O Slimes after amortization 
Ibs. re | oumes 
ompany — _ per 


—— — 
3rd qtr | 4th qtr. | 3rd qtr. | 4th qtr. | 3rd qtr. | 4th qtr. = tons 


| Ibs. per | tons | Ibs. per | 3rd qtr. | 4th qtr. 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 (000s) | ton (000s) | ton cs {os 





aal Reefs | 142,059 160,694 72,426 90,360 0-510 0-562 0-094 1,480 0-766 acta ‘aa 011 1 18 
estern } 


Reefs | 634,156 | 622,116 | 158,329 161,158 0-250 | 0-259 0-046 4,562 0-441 111 111 
agga- j : 
fontein 373,714 | 368,442 | 141,070 126,639] 0-377 0-344 0-073 4,587 0-435 ° 1 8 2 1 
} 
Brand | 171,661 55,146 , 51,511 0-321 0-266 0-042 2,501f 0-346t “a in t t 


* President 
*President | | 


Steyn | 267,358 | 77,869 72,405 | 0-291 | 0-266 0-042 3,102¢ | 0-355f ae ena 2 10 1 13 


| 
































* Since October these and other mines have participated in a new joint production scheme and the yield in lbs. per ton is an average yield of total 
production, ¢ As at 30th September, 1956. }¢ Not available. 
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acts as a cooler and also carries most of the heat back up 
the retort for re-use. Thus the time required for carbonisa- 
tion can be considerably reduced—with good carbonising 
coals throughput can be nearly doubled. 

The Board has found that it is also practical to carbonise 
rather lower grade coals with this process and to carbonise 
them quickly at temperatures of 700° to 800° C., against 
the conventional 1100° C., which removes the smoke- 
producing elements in the coal while leaving most of its 
volatile or heat-giving elements intact. This is in fact 
what has been done to produce Phimax. By injecting 
gas to speed up the rate of carbonisation of lower grade 
coals drawn from the East Midlands coalfield, the Board 
has been able to maintain roughly the same rate of through- 
put as with higher grade carbonising coals, and to produce 
a low temperature refined coal with qualities rather 
similar to “ Coalite” and “Rexco.” The Board claims 
that Phimax ignites quickly and burns well, and that 
it can be used in ordinary stool bottom grates with a 
s in. grating. The delivered price at £9 7s. 9d. a ton, 
or 9s. 6d. a cwt, has clearly been set to make it competitive 
with Coalite and Rexco which sell in the Manchester 
area at a few more pence a cwt. Smokeless fuels are far 
from abundant and Phimax will be a welcome addition, 
but there may be a limit to its supply. The present rate 
of production is 130 tons a day which could be doubled 
or trebled by next winter. But this expansion will come 
from the adaptation of existing retorts to the Rochdale 
process: with new retorts, based on current capital costs, 
the economics of Phimax may be less attractive. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Transport Commission has set up an Electronics 
Advisory Panel and appointed an Electronics Advisory 
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Officer to take charge of its programme of developing 
electronic devices for use in railway operations and in its 
other undertakings. The new Advisory Officer, Mr G. H. 
Hinds, was formerly Director of Weapons Research at the 
Ministry of Supply. 


* 


The Furness Withy group of shipping companies has 
bought from the Treasury 405,613 £1 ordinary shares of 
Royal Mail Lines at a price which has not been disclosed ; 
Royal Mail Lines stand in the market at 38s. 3d. The 
Furness Withy group already had a substantial interest in 
Royal Mail Lines, but this additional purchase of about 
Io per cent of its capital will not make the company a 
Furness Withy subsidiary. The shares involved were col- 
lateral in respect of Trade Facilities Act loans, acquired by 
the Treasury owing to the Kylsant crash. 


* 


The Board of Trade reports that the amount of the 
nation’s hire purchase debt at the end of November was 
still, but more slowly, moving downwards. The index (basis 
December, 1955, equals 100) was not quotably changed at 
81, but the debt was estimated at 20 per cent below the 
end-1955 figure of “at least £450 million.” New hire 
purchase business by the retailers increased in November 
to an index number of 93, compared with 88 in October, but 
with 106 in November, 1955. New hire purchase business 
done direct by the finance houses declined with the fall in 
the demand for second hand cars, commercial vehicles and 
motor cycles. The index was 86, compared with go in 
October and 112 in November, 1955. 








| Company Notes 


dividend of 74 per cent is no better than 
had been promised in the offer for sale, 
notwithstanding that the net profit (after 
* putting aside £600,000 for replacement) 





was up from £761,246 to £1,007,574. At 








capital account in 1955-56, turning a cash 
balance of about £5 million into a bank 
overdraft of £1,430,000. It also has capital 
commitments outstanding of over {£10 
million. Thus it is not surprising that 
after the end of the financial year on 
September 30th it called up the balance 
of 15s. each outstanding on 4 million £1 
preference shares owned by ISHRA 
though it has also made arrangements 
with that agency to defer the date on which 
the balance of the 4} per cent debenture 
(£10 paid) needs to be subscribed. Thanks 
to new equipment the group achieved an 
increase in production (reflected in the 
rise in stocks from £10.9 million to £13.7 
million) and despite the ban on overtime 
working by the maintenance men its 
trading profits went up from £6,994,123 
to £7,656,068. The directors say that 
order books are full for some time ahead 
“although there has been some easing in 
the demand from the automobile indus- 
try.” Ata price of 31s. 43d., the £1 shares 














































































































COLVILLES spent over £8 million on yield 7 per cent on the maintained divi- 


dend of 11 per cent. 


Consett Iron, when its ordinary shares 
were sold back to the public, took the 
opportunity of streamlining its capital 
structure. It now has an issued ordinary 
capital of £10 million and a debenture of 
£4 million held by the agency. This 
structure was in keeping with the develop- 
ment programme the company has carried 
through. To date it has cost about 
£20 million and one of the attractions of 
the Consett Iron’s ordinary shares to in- 
vestors was the belief that its major 
programme was practically complete. 
Though that was true the company now 
has outstanding captial commitments of 
£2,600,000 against a cash balance of 
£2,400,000. And, to judge by a guarded 
remark made by the chairman, Mr Clive 
Cookson, the company may participate in 
any further development schemes designed 
to increase capacity for making steel plates 
and billets. This helps to explain why the 


the current price of 23s. 14d., which com- 
pares with the issue price of 25s. 6d., the 
£1 shares yield 6} per cent. 


Richard Thomas and Baldwins, like the 
Steel Company of Wales both in being 
a producer of strip steel and in being still 
owned by ISHRA, has reported a decline 
in profits. Its trading profits fell from 
£11,299,650 to £10,075,840 and net profits 
from £5,578,252 to £4,313,848. Net profits 
are shown before appropriating £1,200,000 
(against £1,660,000) to fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve. 


* 


CENTRAL MINING, SELECTION 
TRUST AND WESTERN DECALTA. 
The Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation received the equivalent of 
over $25 million for its shares in Trinidad 
Oil. It is now going back into oil in the 
Western hemisphere, but this time into the 
much riskier business of oil development 
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in Canada. Acting through Canadian 
subsidiaries, Central Mining and Selec- 
tion Trust are acquiring in a 60/40 
ratio an interest in Western  Decalta 
Petroleum of Calgary, Alberta, for 
$6.150,000. Central Mining, putting up 
$3.690,000, and Selection Trust, putting 
up $2,460,000, have come into the 
field behind some of the American 
oil giants. No doubt Central Mining 
wished to re-establish its interests in oil. 
No doubt, too, it wished to spread its 
investments over a wider field than gold 
mining and industry in South Africa and 
the money from the Trinidad Oil deal 
has given it the means to do so. In gold 
mining, its interests, apart from Harmony, 
are in the older producers and the new 
venture, the first hint of redeployment, 
has come at a time when negotiations for 
a merger with Consolidated Gold Fields 
must be near completion, 

The details of the investment follow a 
familiar pattern. Of the $6,150,000, 
$4,500,000 will be provided on a § per 
cent loan (on which repayments will begin 
almost immediately) and $1,650,000 by 
subscr‘ption to 1 million common shares 
at $145.a share. No dividend has yet 
beer. paid on the common shares, but 
currently they are quoted in Toronto at 
$2.47. The two participants have the 
option, arising on the convertible rights 
of the loan, to buy 900,000 common shares 
at $2.50 a share before February, 1959, 
and a further 750,000 shares at $3.00 each 
before February, 1961. 

Western Decalta has interests in a 
number of producing wells in Alberta, 
but the amount of “ wildcatting ” develop- 
ment it may do is limited to the surplus 
revenue after servicing th- loan. The com- 


pany is acquiring the common stock of’ 


another oil company, Carleton Oils of Cal- 
gary. When this acquisition is complete 
its issued common stock (excluding the 
Central Mining-Selection Trust partici- 
pation) will be $3,200,000. If Central 
Mining and Selection Trust, which will 
each be represented on the board of 
Western Decalta, exercise their share 
options in full they will hold about 35 
per cent of the Decalta equity—a propor- 
tion big enough to ensure effective control, 


especially as no big American company 
has a large stake in the stock. 
* 

RADIO RENTALS. In the year 
to August 31st last the trading profits of 
Radio Rentals went up from £2,182,313 
to £2,695,593. The increase in net profits, 
from £531,313 to £569,053, was less sharp, 
for the company has always written down 
its radio and television sets heavily and 
quickly. In 1955-56, the depreciation 
charged on these sets came to £1,466,000, 
bringing the total charge up to £5,803,521, 
against a book cost of £10,390,000. 

These surprisingly good trading results 
and the effective increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 20 to 22} per cent were 
discussed in these columns on December 
22nd. Shareholders will now turn to the 
address of Mr P. Perring-Thomas, the 
chairman, to find out how the company 
continued to do so well in spite of restric- 
tions both on hire purchase and on rental 
agreements. Having turned, they will 
admire, and perhaps still wonder. The 
control order on rentals led to a sharp 
decline in the number of radio sets rented, 
but television rentings were less “ seriously 
affected.” Since the introduction of the 
new controls, the proportion of sales orders 
to rental orders has “increased materially ” 
and the results of the sales branch of the 
group have improved. Yet this was 
achieved under the hire-purchase restric- 
tions. In the consolidated balance sheet, 
“ the net book value of radio and television 
sets in course of acquisition under hire- 
purchase agreements” amounted to 
£2,218,434 and hire-purchase instalments 
outstanding on the sets amounted to 
£1,141,315 ; in the previous year the 
figures were £967,077 and £613,004 re- 
spectively. 

Mr Perring-Thomas tells shareholders 
that in the first four months of the current 
financial year the demand for the com- 
pany’s television service was high and “a 
very satisfactory volume of business ” was 
transacted. He offers no forecast, but the 
price of the ordinary shares, yielding only 
4% per cent at 23s. 3d. xd., suggest that 
investors believe that growth should still 
continue. 
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EXCHANGE 
January 30th 
January 30th 


LONDON STOCK 
Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day January 22nd 


The recovery in gilt-edged developed 
this week into an upward surge of prices 
which carried the Financial Times index 
of Government securities from 85.92 last 
week to 87.50 on Wednesday. The new 
53 per cent LCC. stock rose 3} over the 
week to 105}. To some extent the 
strength of gilt-edged drew away support 
from industrial stocks which showed only 
a small improvement, The Economist 
indicator rising 2.3 to 192.8. 

Insurance shares were extremely strong; 
London and Manchester rose 16s. 3d. to 
135s. and Equity and Law Life 8s. 9d. to 
153s. 9d. Westminster Bank “ B” gained 
2s. to 75s. 9d. xd. and Martins appreciated 
on the capital reorganisation scheme. 
Hire-purchase finance shares were also a 
good market. Participants in the nuclear 
power programme were supported ; Head 
Wrightson gained 2s. 6d. to 118s. 13d. xd. 
and Babcock and Wilcox 4s. to 76s., while 
AEI rose 4s. and GEC and English 
Electric both picked up 3s. 6d. Steel 
shares advanced, Dorman Long recover- 
ing 2s. 10}d. to 26s. and the new United 
Steel shares reaching a premium of 
2s. 44d. Rolls-Royce gained 4s. 74d, to 
116s. 1o}d., but Hawker Siddeley lost 
2s. 9d. to 33s. 44d. following the cut in 
Government orders. Lodge Plugs fell 
Is. 9d. to 12s. 6d. after the interim divi- 
dend was passed. The new ICI con- 
vertible loan stock rose strongly to .7} 
premium. EMI lost Is. 9d. to 27s. 
United Tobacco (South) rose Is. 6d. to 
17s. 43d. following the increase in divi- 
dend, and BAT gained Is. 9d. to 
54s. 3d. The Woolworth results dis- 
appointed the market and caused a fall 
of 3s. 3d. to 59s. 9d., while the passing 
of interim dividends brought a set-back to 
Canadian and English stores. Shipping 
shares were active. 

Kaffirs eased and copper producers lost 
an earlier rise. Selection Trust and 
Union Corporation re.s¢ on consideration 
of their interest in Tsumeb Corporation. 
Tin shares showed small rises. 
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Net ; 
Prices, 1956 ees eae Price, | Price, | Yield, | {TS | Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY _ | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 9, |Jan. 16,| Jan. 16 ¢ Dividends Jan. 9, |Jan. 16,) Ja 
—.——|_ GUARANTEED | *"1957’|"'1957 | 1957 ' | Jau,26 - (a) (6) (c) STOCKS 1957’ | 1957 "| ~ 1957" 
High | Low STOCKS | § 1957 High | Low | 
si | l fe 281i Se et % | % (STEEL & ENGINEERING {sd 
99} 97 |Funding 23% 1952-57....| 994% | 99% | 3 610) 4 15 101} 85/6 64/- 8 b 7 a |Babcock & Wilcox . £1) 72/- 76/- $16 
95 if 934 |War Loan 3% 1955-59...) 9545 9 | 3 5 1).413 111} 13/7- 9/44 14 ¢| 4 a\Cammell Laird... .5/-| 12/- 11/103 5 17 10 
913 8848 |Funding 23% 1956-61....| 9048 914/313 5/417 41] 5/- 22/9 3a 5 b|\Dorman LODE .o.0s 1) 23/14*| 26/- 6 3] 
100 % 994% |Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100% | 100% |2 0 0|412 1454/9 39/- 835 34a\Guest Keen Noid £1) 44/9 45/3 561 
99 48 97 Conversion 4% 1957-58..|; 98§ 988 3 310|5 O 61} 55/6 41/6 6 b 4 a\Metal Box ........ 46/3 48/- 434 
97; | 953 (Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 974% | 98 | 311 4/415 OJ] 75/- | 51/2t| 5)\ 12$0\Stewarts & Lloyds {1| 56/3" | 59/6 517 8 
94% | 91 (Conversion 2% 1958-59..| 9448 | 954 1/315 0,412 8 | 60/- | 47/3 11 6} 3 a\Swan Hunter...... £1) 62/6 | 63/3 4 8 6 
924 884 |Exchequer 2% 1960..... at 924} |317 6/| 41411 | 49/9 | 32/- 4 a| 8$b|United Steel..... wohal Saya | SA/OT | 718 9 
95% | 924 |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94 944% 3 510) 415 6 | 44/13 | 32/44 1h} = 2ga\Vickers......... £1) 41/3 | 42/74 | 4 15 10 
884 83 |Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65} 87%* | 878* | 3 7 8) 4 14 10/1 ELECTRICAL 
825 774 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... 80% | 81 | 31211|)5 2 61} 75/3 | 45/- 15 cl T$ajAssoc. Elec. Inds...£1) 65/9 | 69/9 | 4 6 0 
: 517 2|716 2e} 54/9 45/3 845 4 a\Br. Ins. Callenders.{1} 50/-* | 51/3 417 7 
924 | 844 |Funding 4% 1960-90..... 88 ) 90 { 215 9| 4 12 111) 37/103] 24/9 | 43§c|\ 144a\Decca Record ....4/-| 30/104 31/3 |5 12 0 
81 75¢ |Savings Bonds 3% oe 78 80 | 313 4|5 3 81} 31/-_ | 22/6 15 cl 15 clElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/-| 26/6 | 27/- |511 1 
98 97% |Conversion 44% 1962.. 974* | 97§8* | 3 1 2/1419 3 | 66/13 | 43/6 846, 4 ajEnglish Electric ...£1] 48/- | 51/6 | 417 1 
91 884 (Exchequer 3% 1962- 63.. 90: 91 3 6 6| 413 11/1} 65/6 | 40/9 44a) 9$b\General Electric ae 51/6 | 55/- | 5 110 
87} 834% |Exchequer 24% 1963- 64... 85% 86} |312 8|416 61 TEXTILES 
81% | 764 (Savings Bonds 2% ’64-67 80% | 81 314 3. 418 11/| 24/9 | 19/44| 60) 4 a\Bradford Dyers... .£1| 23/14 | 22/10} 8 14 10 
79% 71} |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 74%* 75%* 310 7'5 0 81 23/74 | 13/- 5 6} 1a\British Celanese... .£1) 14/14 | 13/1039 7 4 
83% | 78 3% 1966-68..... 803* | 8137* 313 6/5 2 Ol _ 20/74 64) = 2ga\Coats, J. & P......£1) 23/6 | 23/14 | 7 ll 4 
96 90 Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 91 | 928 | 3 411 | 5 2 10$) 44/- | 29/- 6 6 4 ajCourtaulds........ £1) 34/9 | 34/7k 515 6 
88 81; eaweralon 33% 1969....; 844% | 86 (| 310 5|5 4 6 | 37/3 | 22/3 5 a| 12$h\Lancashire Cotton .{1) 33/3* | 33/6 10 811 
83$ | 14) (Treasury 34% 1977-80...) 78 | 79t |3 6 1|5 0 112) 33/3 | 26/- | 106, 2a\Patons & Baldwins £1] 33/7} | 32/44*, 7 14 5 
844 | 1744§ \Treasury 34% 1979-81...| 778*| 784*|3 6 215 0 81 | SHops & STORES | 
12% 643 Redemption 3% 1986-96. ast | 69 3 1 7/415 31) 18/103) 12/93 | 14 c 3 a\Boots Pure Drug..5/-| 15/- | 14/9 | 41411 
81 73% |\Funding 34% 1999-2004...) 764* | 784 217 11] 412 102} 41/4 | 29/- Tha} 20 b| Debenhams eeene 10/-| 35/9 36/- | 712 9 
34f 76 \Consols 4% after Feb. '57| 78%*| 80)* | 217 4/419 8f| 44/9 | 30/18 | 4745) 15 alGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-] 35/3 | 36/6* | 8 ll 3 
77 68 (War Loan 3$% after 1952) 71§ | 73g | 214 8 | 415 4f| 71/12 | 54/93 | 3236) 20 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 70/- | 70/6 | 314 5 
76 67% (Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 724 | 173% 21411/416 If 25/103) 19/- 20 b| 124a\United Drapery ..5/-] 22/3 | 22/- |7 7 9 
66 58} Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 63 | 644 | 214 1 414 8f| 64/10$ 51/- | 20.4) 40 b|Woolworth....... 5/-| 61/- | 60/74 | 4 18 11 
56 49% |Consols 24%............| 53% 54 |212 5,411 3f | | | Motors & AIRCRAFT 
56 50 (Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75| 534 55 2 319 81412 &Ff = 16/-_ | 636,  34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/14 | 19/74 | 5 38 
98 90 (Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 91%* 923* 3 6 515 6 21} 9/- 5/93 | 4.) 84) .British Motor..... 5/-| 6/9 6/73 | 9 8 8 
80 72% (Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. ; 16 $s 717% 312 1|/5 2 81} 44/3 | 25/9 | 2tal - b|Ford Motor ....... £1) 30/6 30/9 417 7 
794 71} (Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 74% 76 3 8 6/419 81} 49/3 | 29/99 | 3a b\ Hawker Siddeley. . -£1| 36/14 | 33/44 | 5 19 10 
95 85} Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 88% 903 31 8;5 1 41] 47/3 38/104 10 ¢ 124 | eyland Motors....£1] 42/- 42/6 2n 8 
83 8 74% (Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 78% | 79% 3 511) 5 0O 10/}115/103| 85/6 1245 5 u|Rolls-Royce....... 1112/3 {116/103} 2 19 10 
90% | 844 |Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... | 86h* | 87)" 3 6 6 5 3 21) 9/32) S| Iq 8 {Standard Motor...5/-| 6/- | 6/- |613 4 
87% | 80 (Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 . 83} 844 |3 8 8/5 2101 SHIPPING 
13% 653 (Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 69 & 170% |3 1 0!414 Ol} 38/9 | 28/6 .. |  o§a/Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 40/6 | 40/6 | 3 18 % 
80% 72% (Br. Transport 3% 1968- 73 16 fs 728 312 1|5 2 81} 27/- 20/44 Tho, 3 a\Cunard toe ene See £1) 25/3 25/6 7 1610 
90; 8143 |Br. Transport 4% 1972- 17, 85} 863 3 4 3/5 1102} 35/9 27/- 5b 3 i RP OME Ss cw Sine £1] 33/6 33/6 | 415 6 
73} 65$ (Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 69-5 708 |3 4 3\;416 51 | | MISCELLANEOUS 
; 45/6 | 34/3 7 6| 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...£1) 40/3 | 39/-* | 4 12 4 
22/9 | 17/9 10 6| 10 a\Beecham Group ..5/-| 19/- | 19/6 | 7 13 10 
Prices, 1956 | DOMINION, Price, | Price, | Yield, | 60/9 | 38/6 740 44| Bowater Paper ....£1] 44/3 | 45/3 |5 6 1 
eas | CORPORATION AND Jan. 9, Jan. 16, Jan. 16, _ py rn _. a\ Br. a . afl =. - . : Z 10. 
‘ 1957 | 1957 1957 /- | %/ 71034|Br. Amer. To 0/- f 1512 2 
High | Low | ey Ses the 19/9 | 15/43 A Tal 'B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. 51) 18/- 1 18/6 |6 1 8 
| £ s. d. | 42/- 32/9 % b 4 a\Br. Oxygen .......£ ga/6 | 31/6 16 7 0 
80? 74% (|Australia 33% 1965-69........... 17}* 78% 5 14 81} $69 | $562 3.a\ 4 biCanadian Pacific. “355 $64* $633* | 5 210 
98% | 924 |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80 ...| 924 | 92$ | 5 11 10/] 25/9 | 14/4} | 10 | 24aDunlop Rubber..10/-| 16/- | 15/6 | 8 1 3 
76 70 |S. Rhodesia 23% 1965-70 ee ea 124 734 |5 8 Ol} 49/103| 36/- | 6 bb 4a \Imp. Chemical..... £1] 39/- | 40/44 419 1 
88} 80} (IN. Zealand 4% 1976-78 ........... 824 83} 5 7 Ol] 62/9 | 42/3 | 1240) 84a\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1) 47/6 48/14 | 8 14 6 
101% co BR ee ees eit | errr eee 101? 105} 5 1 31)$211 ($1412 ($2-90c'$3-75c\{nt’l. Nickel. n.p.v.|$213 $2064 a me 
97} | 88+ Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ...005. 90 91 512 31] 40/3 | 28/6 | 2ta 5 bJ. Lucas (Inds.) . £1) 31/3 | 31/6 | 415 3 
683 | 61 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003] 65 66} 416 Ol} 30/3 | 21/3 | 15ga;| 6%b/Monsanto Chem.. ym 23/9 | 23/6 | 415 9 
81} 71 \|German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). 194 193 Sd 19/44 | 15/43 | 20 cq 5S ajiRanks.........s0 5/-| 17/6* | 17/3 5 16 ll 
169} 1593 |Japan 5% 1907 (Bataned) «..s.6.<i0s:00 1643 166 15/44 | 42/9 | 15 b 6 aA. B. Reeds csscces £1) 52/- 53/6 519 ln 
16/43 | 11/73 20 ci 20 c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-} 13/74 | 13/9 1 es 
69/1) | 94/14 | “4ga| 12 b\Tate & Lyle....... fi] 65/3 | 64/5 9 2 8 
a ast Tw bia. | ee / 49/ 64a 74b Tube Investments. .{1 / 59/6 
Prices, 1956 | Ditaen, | ORDINARY | Price, jaa 16! Jan de, [15/6 | 92/6 | 5 a| 224b\Turner & Newall. ..£1|109/6 10/6 419 6 
- - (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1957.” 1957 | 1957 | 82/9 | 61/73 | 935) 6 a Unilever Ltd....... £1] 74/- | 16/6 | 4 2 4 
High | Low 41/9 | 22/9 | +Tbb t44a\United Molasses .10/-] 39/6 | 41/3 5 07 
. | | Mines, Etc. 
a | % | “eo Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. [172/6 |133/9 20 a} 50 A Anglo-American .10/-]142/6 |146/3 415 9 
105/- | 92/6 5b 2 aBk. Ldn. &S. Amer. £5]101/3 1026 | 616 7] 40/- | 22/6 f24a| +74b\Cons. Tea & Lands £1] 28/6 | 28/6 12 4 0 
50/- | 39/103 5 a) 7 b Barclays Bank-....£1] 45/3 46/-* | 5 4 O [130/74 | 91/3 120 6| 80 a\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-{105/- 103/14 9 15 ll 
35/9 | 27/9 4 a 4 bBarclays D.C.O. ...£1) 33/- 31/6 5 1 7 | 2/- 19/73 ae ee 'Doornfontein. . ..10/-| 26/- 26 /- as 
41/9 | 32/9 Tha} 74bChartered Bank ...£1) 37/3 38-6 | 715 101]10/11}) 8/6 30 c| 10 a\London Tin...... 4/-| 10/44 | 106 11 87 
51/- | 42/10} | 7 bLloyds Bank ...... £1] 49/6 | 50-* 5 4 Oj] 16% | 114 | 11236) 25 a/Nchanga Cons. .... {1} 124* 12} 1016 9 
72/45 | 61/- | “9al 9b Midland Bank..... £1) 69/9 | 70 9* 5 1 9} 64/- | 52/6 | 30a) 40 b President Brand ..5/-] 53/9 | 53/1} 6 ll 9 
46/- | 29/3 | 5 5 5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 37/- | 38/-* | 5 5 31 58/- | 42/- 25 a| 50 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 48/9 | 48/- 716 3h 
50/- | 40/6 | 6a) 64) Union Discount. ...£1) 47/6 | 51/- | 418 0161/9 | 37/6 | 30 b| 12a United Sua Betong £1] 49/- | 48/- 17 14 0 
INSURANCE» 81/9 64/44 30 a 40 b Western Holdings 5/-] 75/74 | 73/9 41411 
92/6 Me 454) 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 84/6 86 45 6 
29 1 74b| 124a Legal & General. lj} 273 294 : a3: 22 - i i 
25} | 183 | +4745 +20 aPearl............. . 203 | 22 |5 6 9 New York Closing Prices 
48; | 38 f117}cit125 c Prudential ‘A’... £1} 433 | 44% | 41611 ’ 
| BREWERIES, Etc. | Jan. Jan. Jan. | Jan. iw Jan. 
119/6 /106/- | 10 a| 33 bBass ..........0.- flli/—* 1l/- | 71411 9 | 16 16 | 16_ 
24/103) 18/74 1146 6 a/Distillers......... 6/8) 22/6* | 22/74 | 5 3 2 | $ $ $ | $ 3 $ 
45/103) 36/9 10 a} 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 40/3* | 40/9 6 2 9 (Can. Pacific ..| 33 | 33. JAm. Viscose. .| 36} | 36} jInt’l. Nickel. . 11093 110 
716/- 61/9 14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 63/9 63/6 612 3 IN.Y. Central .| 34} | Beth. Steel. ...190$ |1853 [National Dist. 26} | 25} 
OIL | Pennsylvania.| 22 | 214 \Chrysler .....| | 68§ | 66% Sears Roebuck 28] 27% 
183/9 | 99/- | t10 b| +5 aBritish Petroleum. .£1]/134/3 134 3.17 8 jAmer. Tel. ...|1763 = Crown Zeller. .| 544 | 55} Shell Oil ..... 864 85 
117/9 63/- 1246 SB MBM. «056.0006 lj] 86/3 86/3 4132 Standard Gas.| | 11§ | 11% DuPontdeNm. 187 | 11847 [Std. Oil of N.J., 58) 57 
11% 1l 14 b) Tha) —o" Dutch....20 fi} £16§ | £16 2 6 11k|Western Union) 204 | 193 |Ford Motors. .| 55% | 54% JU.S. Steel..:.; 694 665 
171/— |103/3 site eo rar £1/160/6 (162/6 | 3 4 3djAlumin’m Ltd.) 1163 i116 Gen. Elect... .| 57§ | 554 [West’house E. 55% 55 
58/6 | 33/3 : [Ultramar .........< 10/-| 60/103; 63/- |... Am. Smelting.| 55} | 54§ Gen. Motors...) 42} | 41} JWoolworth...| 443 Fy 
* Ex dividend. 7 









(k) On 20%. 








(c) Year’s dividend. 


(d) On 15% tax tree. 


(e) To 
(l) To latest date. 


(m) On 10%. 


Tax free. t Assumed average life approx. 10} years. 


earliest date. 


(n) On 16%. 





(0) On 15%. 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
(f) Flat yield. 


(g) On 16%. 
(p) On 9%. 


|| Ex rights. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(a) ‘ieete dividend. 


(b) Final dividend, 
(i) On 174% tax free. (j) On 15%: 
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The following list shows the most recent 


BRITISH 

Prices and Wages.........sssee Dec. 29th 
Production and Consumption Jan. 5th 
Se cidcddcecacncccavances This week 
po | eee Dec. 22nd 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th 

World Trade.... 





dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade...... Dec. 22nd 
British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 5th 


Western Europe: 
Prices and Money Supply This week 
United States Dec. 29th 


eee eeeeeeeees 








Manpower in Great Britain 









Monthly averages 


| 1955 





Unit 


1954 





1953 Oct. 


1955 


Nov. 


1956 





Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 








TOTAL MANPOWE R(’) 
Working population : 
er rae ee ee ee rT ee ee re 
BE -cekiceeutPeestaserieduéebeceuseeenneun 
ME pate ids beaeedekewn sales Haden sia eeaaa 






i MND fatie+<sseneweciwekedewenkeewecs 

Civil employment : 
Total 
Agriculture, forestry and fishithg............... 
ee eee er ere rr re tere 
ee SE MIRON oi dice <eesaddadaccee 
EE CIOIIOE sos cakacedeserecaseweded 
Ut: SUMIUNRAIOEE oo 5 esi ck cb acccccdececes 
PUTACCOTINE INGUIN oo ik sc ccccddccscteccse 


ee 
















CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (?) 

Increase or decrease since June, 1954: 

Employees in engineering(?) ..........ececeeee 
. », consumer goods industries(*) 












UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 





Se I ON 666 KK dR SeTR A emeieed 
a igs WP ca taddw ewe kiaeseaeeenewes 
i PET TT Cer Tre rrr e 







Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 
I 
—women 


» ” ” 


ey 


” ” 





By industry (*) : 
Textiles 
Clothing 
NOEs i ieuc ete R ese ns sewcanseciehebawee 
Engineering, etc 
ee ee ern eee eee ee 
Distributive trades 





ey 





By regions (‘) : 
Great Britain 





ey 


London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
Southern 
South Western 
Midland 


Heme m meme reser seer rerseeeeesesesesese 


East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern 


ee 





a et 


VACANCIES 








__ changes (5) : 
Total 
Men 





ry 








ee 


DISPUTES (‘) 
i erick cicg oa ia dain galas 
orking days lost : 
At aria bn das Sic sores bebe ale 
Mining and quarrying 
MINGMNLINN WEES 6 oracles car carecnaecuueeees 
Other industries and services 


ren 




















































Unfilled vacancies notified to employment ex- 


} 


23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,103 | 24,135 | 24,018] 24,100 | 24,095 | 24,099 
~ 15,883 | 15,974 | 16,084] 16,157 | 16,145 | 16,122] 16,190} 16,185 | 16,179 
. 7,490 | 7,693 | 7,828 | 7,946 | 7,990 | 7,896] 7,910/ 7,910| 7,920 
‘ 865 839 | 803 786 783 779 780 | 779 775 

| 

‘ 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,101 | 23,136 | 22,998 | 23,084 | 23,063 | 23,052 
pe 1,087 | 1,074) 1,066} 1,042; 1,022] 1,012] 1,052; 1,022| 1,002 
- 877 867 862 857 857 858 861 | 860 860 
pa 1,437 | 1,453; 1,486] 1,498; 1,489| 1,463] 1,516/ 1,518| 1,507 
ps 2,664 | 2,743 2,811] 2,857 | 2,908 | 2,869] 2,860| 2,877| 2,916 
pa 1,320 | 1,326; 1,289] 1,287 | 1,286] 1,284] 1,291/ 1,291] 1,291 
pa 8,746 | 8976 | 9,206] 9,358 | 9,384] 9,337] 9,254) 9,265| 9,262 


+ 266 
+ 34 


+ 279 
+ 4 





+ 272 
+ 10 


4+ 219| + 223 
= § 











-8| 232-2] 215-2| 225-9] 215-6] 247-6| 254-1] 264-6! 297-0 
rs 218-2 | 184-4} 146-7] 133-1| 141-9 1 5 
- 123-8 | 100-4) 85-5] 82-1] 84-0 0 | ‘] 

“ 68-7 | 58-0; 51-5] 50-3] 49-0 6 4 

es 43-9| 36-4) 36-7] 39:0| 35-6 6 -0 

‘i 96:7} 81-7! 67-7] 50-7| 55-1 -8 7 

a 46-3| 37-1| 26-5] 20-6} 23-0 5 -8 





% 1-4 0-9) 1-6 1-6 
a 1-3 1:3| 0-9 0-8 
i 0-8 0-5) 0-4 0-4 
‘a 1-4 1:1| 0-8 0-7 
a 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 
” 1-5 1-3 1:0 0-9 








i 1-6 1-3 1-1 1-0 
- 1-2 1:0} 0-7 0-6 
ye 1-3 1-2 0-9 0-8 
a 1-4 1-1} 0-9 0-8 
“ 1-6 1-5 1-2 1-1 
a 1-1 0-6) 0:5 0-5 
= 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-4 | 
1:2) 0-9 0-7 0-7 
a 2-1) 1-5 1-4 1-3 
- 2-4) 2-2 1-8 1-5 
re 3-1) 2-8) 2-4 2-1 
a 3-0, 2-5) 1:8 1-7 


270 
pe 147 


WwW 
co 
i) 


401 


— 
wo 
I 





| 
| 
. 114 | 37 55 60 | 
e 182| 205 315 187 
ee 33 | 39 93 58 
- 127 | 62 57 104 
22 104 166 25 














cocoon 
Ona Pon 
ooooor 
COrRAWOO 
COrOrF 
ORR OFC! 
rooort 
RmoOnMmoOnN 
rooorH 
KNoODee 
rOONnrH 
Ke DoOnrFO 


























HH RHOCOrrOOF 
ONMOWAUTUIWNOwMNO 
MR ROCOrOCoOOF 
INTHATMAWOORS 
NYRR OOrrROCOOF 
COPPA RORH HOO TH 
NYRR OORKRrOOF 
WNUWEMOWOCCrDd 
NYE RKOOCOKrrOOF 
DWWAWeEROMHOOND 
NNER OOP RRR HrH 
WUDPOBOCONNHHS 








388 318 | 


177 


382 
214 


334 
184 


300 
168 


279 
152 





150 
40; 16 41| 59] = 22 
285, 114] 225| 197; 68 
39 13 44 93 34 
230 | 171 79 22 
16 b 10 25 12 

















jewellery, 























(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. 


(7) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical good 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 

as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
y the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 
Tegistration of persons losing title to unemployment benefit. 


(*) United Kingdom. 


s, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Number registered 


(°) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
(?) There was a reduction in this month due to discontinued 
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d S ly in W E 
Prices and Money Supply in estern Europe 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark France bee ced Greece | ireland italy | — Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
WHOLESALE PRICES () (1953 = 100) - 
sepeenasainetngeainnone a —— Si 
| | } | | } l — 
Oi Sato niaitcedh aliens 42 | 94 14 | 65 78 | 104 | 15 66 72 | 94 su 
_-, rere re 105 | 99 100 | 98 98 112 | 98 101 | 101 102 100 | 110 a: 
2 eee 108 101 103 | 98 101 120 | 101 101 | 102 104 104 | 119 of 
| | | I 
1956, July ..........0.00 0. 111} = 103 108 101 102| 130 | 102} = 103 110 109 136g 
eee 112 | 103 108 103 102 129 | 101 104 110 109 131 
» September........... 111 103 107 102 102 129 101 | 104 110 108 | - 
SS. ee 112 | 104 | 107 102 103 129 102 ~s 110 109 | 
. November .......2... 7 | 108 103 art oo lll re 
COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) : 
NG iestvnwinenssactecces 50: 95 81 | 60 | 93 | 63 | 79 86 78* 74 77 89 i 
DUPE GAR Sa RAN KSSSeeeaaes 103 101 101 | 100 | 100 | 115 | 100 | 103 | 104 104 1012, 110 S 
ee 105 101 | 107 | 101 102 | 122 103 | 106 | 106 105 104 119 D 
1956, July .............00. 107 104 | 113 102 105 | wT) ls | 111 | 108 111 109 137 ? 
» August...........00. 108 104); 2. | 102 | 105 126 | 108 | 111 | 108 111 110 131 : 
» September ........... 108 | 104 | oo 103 | 105 126 ‘ | 112 110 110 109 | y 
ee 110 105 | 114 | 103 105 126 | es 109 110 109 
» November ........... 111 | 105 103 | : Sic, A sea be ea 
—— — ——— —-— = ———_———|} = SS ess = ——3 ( 
IMPORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) i 
| a 
ER itdnaiecienianenteusies 31 84 845 59 = 82 | 98 | 85 | 80 | 2| 13 
DPE Cass eeen thse sessvene 96 96 97 98 96 118 101 98 | 95 98 | 99 104 
ee ee ee 94 96 98 97 100 118 104 101 | 97 100 | 99 | 103 
19356, June................ 98 97 103" 102'° 104 | 124 108 104 | 101 107 | 102'°) 
=;\ ~ “So eepeamaes 95 98 a a 104 | 128 110 | 106 | 100 98 | 
re 96 98 104 126 107 | sae 101 100 | 104 | 
» September ........... 97 és 104 124 110 | | 100 102 | | 
a eee . | 102 on VE sees Oe : | 101 | | 
| | 
— =— === = —=== = = = = —————XSX_=_= =— I | 
EXPORT PRICES () (1953 = 100) 
ee ee l 
ae CETTE 42 | 95 o1* 68 s ia | 78 | | 103 97 84 | 76 | 91 
Serer 99 94 99 95 96 | 121 | 98 99 100 99 98 | 97 
SU G6s 6bavesteerdancce~e 102 | 97 100 | 96 98 | 133 | 101 102 101 107 102 | lll 
1956, June................ 110 103 102" 101" 102 | 148 99 | 106 105 111 103” 
og UI kxnivaweroncsone 108 103 ~ 5 wet 102 130 99 105 99 114 | 
SS ee 109 101 102 | 137 | 98 be 100 117 | 105 
«yp eptember... ....5 20565 | 107 si ~— 102 | 140 | 96 . 103 113 
ee | - | : dla 100 | . | | oe , | 120 | 
| | | | | 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY 
ars _ 7 _ - | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. 000 mn. | mn. |’000mn./ mn. mn. 7000 mn. | mn, 
End of period | schillings | francs | kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner | _ liras 
—_— 5 | ; | les ae, ae | oe os | | ! a ee 
i, eT ee ere | _ 154-0 7,110 | 2,165 | 11-8 1,984 | 110-3 1,989 | 7,285 6,937 6°27 | 1,715 
eee eer ee | 28-26 187-3 7,369 | 5,266 26-4 “50° 152-2 4,036 | 9,099 9,162 9-20 | 3,869 
ere 28-62 | ae 7,438 | 5,916 29-1 | 11-97 | 154-7 4,477 9,840 9,357 9-30 | 4,882 
1956, June .............005 28-56 | 7,456 | 6,171 28-8} 12-65) 144-1] 4,375) 9,673| 9,333 8-73 | 
OMG’. wievaduseesbexs 28-80 7,249 6,309 29-1} 12-71| 148-2 . | 9,786! 9,452 8-47 | 
ee | 29-12 7,423 | 6,305 29-3; 12-83; 148-1 | nee 9,711 | 9,472 8-39 
» September .......:... |} 29-24 | 7,545 | 6,308 29-3 | i | 151-6 | 4,545 | 9,594 | 9,430 8-56 | 
ee | 29-32 | 7,361 | 6,230 29-5 | | 383-3 | een 93 8 9,456 | 8-81 | 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ©) (ma. us Doitars) 
— ! — nears ca SG Ganaeeees Smee 9 — a 
See eee eee re 62 | 938 | 84-0 | aa 295 6-2 209 | 539 343 140-6 233 | 192 
PE GAs whe dona ee eR dsara0 | 412 | 1,046 | 143-4 | 1,369 2,636 | 10-8 | 260 1,041 | 1,276 137-3 479 | 206 
ee ee ere 357 | 1,146 133-1 | 2,120 3,076 | 10-9 242 | 1,237 1,284 165-3 470 211 
| 
BO5G) FUNG sacks io wis-wedvsinwn 375 | 1,216 131-5 | 1,702 3,761 | 225 | 1,213 154-5 438 208 
, August ...........-.. 394} 1,224, 130-7} 1648) 33348 223 | 1,281 | 159-3 434) 224 
September ........... 403 1,244 127-8 1,655 3,998 | 225 | | 1,338 | 164-6 448 | 224 
ee re 417 | = 1,217 135-8 1,638 4,118 | 230 | | « | 2. 451 | 223 
November ........... 414 | 1,197 | 136-3 | ; 4,194 | ion | | 173-1 466 | 122 









(*) July-December. 
includes direct taxes. 


trade as-well as price movements. 





reserves only. 
some long-term securities. 





(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 














(*) Including direct taxes. 


(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 
Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953= 100. 
numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of 
(7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and forei 

the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. 


(°) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of 
Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. 





gners. 


Except for Greece holdings of 
Figures for Greece are gold 
Ireland includes 
('°) Average for second quarter. 


period. 


Figures for Ireland from 1953 onwards are for home produced goods o 
Belgium and Austria exclude rent. 
(*) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. 


Denmar! 
(*) Inde 


A) 
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Financial Statistics 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


For the week ended January 12th, 1957, there| THE discount market made no change in million) Jan. 18,} Jan. 9, , Jan. 16, 
was an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for| its bid of £98 16s. 1d. per cent for 91-day — 1956 1957 
Sinking Funds) of £134,584,000 compared with a} bills at the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
surplus of £35,752,000 in the previous 5 days and of last week. Outside applicants, however, Issue Department? : A " 
asurplus of £164,487,000 in the corresponding period! did make a further increase last week, Notes in circulation ste “Se 


Notes in banking : 
of last vear. There was a net expenditure * below- and the average discount rate on the total Govt. debt and securities* 
line” last week of £13,695,000, bringing the total ‘4 


Other securities . 
allotment fell b 4 d. to £4 I§s. §.30d. per 
deficit to £820,037,000 (£580,337,000 in 1955-56). y 5 - 








Gold coin and bullion .... 
cent.; this brought the fall since Decem- Coin other than gold coin. 
] I ber 7th to §s. §d., or over 17/64, per cent. | Banking Department : 
April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week %e +H; Deposits : 
Esti- 1955 | 1956 Jended | ended Last week’s offer of £260 million was Public accounts 2-5 18-5 
mate, to | to | Jan. | Jan. under-allotted by £20 million (whereas me q 219-6 219 
1956-57} Jan. 14,| Jan. 12,} 14, | 12 tcati si ‘rs gitdaivaaes 3 74-3 73 
1956 1957 "| 1956 | 1987 total applications fell by only £5 million, Tot. a1 si 306 
to £401 million). For the bills to be taken 
up yesterday, which w i- 5-0 F253 259 
Ord. Revenue p yesterday, Cc ere 9o-day maturi 


! F P : * “s 32: 10 10 
Income Tax......./2085,500] 993,838 1017,215]185950 163755] wes owing to the incidence of Good os ol 17 17 
Surtax 144,000] 74,200, 77,800] 13,000 11,500 








. . Total ..... a 296 - 281-¢ 286 
Frid y he market bid £9 6 d p } 
Death Duties 170,000} 137,200, 126,700] 2,800 3,000 riday, the market Did at 8 16s. Ja. pet 


Stamps 58,900] 56,200! 48,400] 1.000 1,500] cent, and received a full allotment of its ly o% , 
Profits Tax, EPT.. 216,750] 159,100! 158,700] 4,000. 4/500 ve We “ Proportion ”......... 12-9 15-6 12 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000] 16,590 4,150} 190 ... bid ; on the g1-day bills it was allotted 


Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


ARWwCOw OCWwo-7 


Banking department reserve. | 2 48 37 








. 
Special Contribu- 


tion and ot | 1,000 550 | 360 50 50 
J 


Inland Revenue. . 


35 per cent, and its average allotment Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million 
dropped on the week from 54 to 40 per | on January 16, 1957. 


|}. ——}_—_____| cent. TREASURY BILLS 
Total Inland Rev. . 2680,150| BAST,OT6 |1455,535 BOSSES 184506 In Lombard Street seasonal stringency 
Customs.......... 1204,000] 921,108 945,034] 22,664 19,657| has again been eased by the additional Amount (£ million) 
5 te m4 6 : G c ir ° 

Excise 955,550] 645,550) 685,575] 4,525 4,920) maturities of 63-day bills. On Thursday | pate of — 
Total Customs and of last week these enabled the heavy tax Tender sia Applied Average Allotted 

2157,360]1564,458 1630,609} 27,189 24,577! payments to be met with ease; though ferec ie Rate of | at Max. 
Motor Duties 92,000] 56,463' 51,812]19,106 17,656} orf the following day one or two houses 556 aT Dan err 

an. 240- 79- 0) 

pO (Net Receipts).' ... .. | 2,700}pr.950 200} had to take a small amount of loans at | Jan. 15 40-0 379-7 | 81 4-9 
Broadcast Licences 28,000 17,800 19,600 “eal “iy Bank rate, whilst on Saturday the Bank | oe. 280-0 403-6 2-21 | 
Sundry Loans..... 0,000} 28,50 482 24 : : 280-0! | 2-9 | 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000] 153,252, 131115] 7,140 26| gave moderate assistance through special ce God ms 

yee —— * —-——-| purchasés. On the first three days of this | 07 Dav 63 Dav 

$187,500 [3256,152 3299,644 259534 226888 | Week however market supplies of funds 200-0 0 | 412- 9-85 





Three Months’ Bills 








Os Eats a on oe ee have again been adequate ; on Wednesday 200-0 -0 | 405- 11:55 | 
Jebt Interest ..... y 29, ? as ‘ 200-0 : )-86 | 
cient. ine. a small surplus was mopped up by official th ak ae —S 
land Exchequer..| 61,000] 42,488! 48,2467 ... |... sales. 23 | 210-0 80-0 440-6 3-34 
Other Cons. Fund. . 10,000 8,915 7,966 oe was 220-0 403- "4 ~ 
Supply Services . . .3941,918]2780,713 3043,301] 85,350 85,000 


4682,918 [355,851 3686,862| 94,146 91,544 LONDON MONEY RATES , ace see | ae 





| ——_ 
37,000] 26.673! 27,1011 __900__760 | Bank rate (from °%, | Discount rates 91 Day 
! | 4$°., 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days. 4] 21 | 280-0 | 379-8 
m7 ag y t Deposit rates (max.) 3months 4; 28 270-0 372: 
124,373 414,319 |164487 134584 Bank 3 4 months } 
Discount houses . . 34* 6 months 1957 
| Jan. 4 270-0" 406-7 5 ¢ 54 
Money Dav-to-day.. 34-4} | Fine trade bills: to 260-0* 401-4 & 6.2 35, 
ray re + + Short periods..... 44 3 months ee - : . 
Total Surplus or Deficit 580,337 820,037 |157258 120889 | Treas. bills 2months 43 4months 6 ~ oe January Lith tenders for 91 day bills at £98 16s. 1d. 
3 months 48h | 6 months secured 35 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Net Receipts from : | | | rhe offering yesterday was for £240 mn. at 91 day bills. 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 68,181} 139,921]-84428)-59745 “ ? Allotment cut to £260 Omn. # Allotment 
Savings Certificates 16,800} 50,700} 2,700! 2,300 Call money. * Allotment cut to £220-0 mn. ‘Allotment 
Defence Bonds . . — 21,841 |—33,927]— 299|—1135 
Premium Savings Bonds.. . ‘ii | 53,700]... | 1,400 





68 


455,964 405,718] 7,229 13,695 














cut to 460-0 mn, 
eut to £240-0 mn. 














LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


| a Market Rates: Spot 








FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


January 16 January 10 January 11 January 1 January 14 January 15 January 16 








Ways and Means | 
“Advances United States $... -78-2-82 . 2:79% 2-798 -: 2-79% | 2-79}-2-79% | 2-793-2-79% 
Saas Canadian $ sae 2-69 2-694 2-685 : 2: 68% 68} 2-68} 2-683 
Floating | French Fr 2: 987-35 §-9853 985} -986 9852 53 985} 5 986 986} 9862 9868 
Tender Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ....... 2-15 #—12-33 fe] 12-26 12-26} 12-26} 12-264 12-264 -12- 26g 12-264 j-12-27§ 12-274 12-273 
Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... ; 140-324 140-374 140-35 140-374 j 140-474 
141-05 140-374 140-425 140-40 140-4: 0-524 140-52} 
Dutch Gld -56-10-72 }10-65% 10-65% 10-653-10-66 10-65%-10-664 10-65} 10-66 66 10-66} 10-663-10-663 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11- 11-84 }3}11- 735 11-74) 11-74$-11-74% 11-744-11-74g¢ 11-74)-11-7 11-754 11-75} -11-753 
Portuguese Esc. . .| . 81-10 80-00 80-10 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80-00 80 80-00 80-10 80-00 80-10 
Italian Lire §-1762§ 1759-1760 1759-1760 1759-1760 1759-1760 1760-17605 1760-1761 
Swedish Kr -378-14-593 | 14-49 14-49} 14-49)-14-492 14-49} -14-494 14-493-14-49§ 14-50-14-50} 14-503-14-51 
Danish Kr -19) 19-383 -19- 38% 19-38{-19- 394 19- 38{-19- 39, 19-38% 19-394 19-38%-19- 39 19-39-19- 394 
Norwegian Kr. ... . 19-96-19- 96} 19-96}-19-97} 19-96} 19-97}, 19-97-19-97}, 19-98 19-98} 19-983 19-99} 


One Month Forward Rates 


ae. pm | c. pm fs 2c. pm fac. pm &-2c. pm fy 2 


Treasury Bills 





aSmm oe 
Oonnac 


United States $ g 
Canadian $.... pm par ic. pm par ke. pm par jc. pm-—par 
French Fr. .cce..se0. F ar-2 par-2 dis par--2 dis par-2 dis par 2 dis 
Swiss Fr vaca eal’ Zhe. 2}-2}c. pm 2}-2jc. pm 23 ce. pm 24 2c. pm 24 pm 
Belgian Fr wi re 4 4} pm 4-} pm } pm 4 pm ; pm 

Dutch Gld a be. 2-lic. pm 2 -l}c. pm }-le. pm lj-le. pm | 1) le. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk 2}pf 2}. 2pf. pm 2}-2pf. pm 4 2pf. pm 2} 2pf. pm 24 2pf. pm 
Italian Lire ; 3 pin-—par 3 pm -par 3 pin-par 3 pm-par 3 pm par 5 pm-par 
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With us SERVICE 


is a Tradition 


WE PROVIDE a skilled and comprehensive service in every banking field, and 


behind this is nearly a century of tradition of association with the commercial and 


industrial development of South Africa. 


Today, we continue to uphold this tradition by providing finance and 


information services to meet every need of the merchant, manufacturer and 


THE 


Head Office : 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET AND 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 
London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 - West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 


Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, W1 


New York Agency : 67 Wall Street + Hamburg Agency : Jungfernstieg, 7 


OUR NINETY-FIFTH YEAR 


tourist alike, through some 750 offices in South, East and Central Africa. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Registered as a Commercial Bank in terms of the Union of South Africa Banking Act, 1942 
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Canada 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desir- 
able new trade connections in 
Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada 
in 1869 


Over 870 Branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central & South America 


ASSETS EXC EED $3,500,000,000 
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AUSTRALIA bf 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of sl 


the information service of The fe: il 


My 


Che Bank of chaibe 


banking facility, is available 
Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 
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at our London Office and all 
Offices throughout Australia. 













London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 
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»» . is good for expanding industry 


Now that he has retired, Mr. Parsons has all the time in the world to tend that precious garden. 


And everything in the garden is lovely—thanks to a pension secured through Life Assurance. 


Yet Mr. Parsons is not the only one to benefit. Money paid in premiums was invested by 


his Life Office, and much of it was used to provide vital development capital for British industry. 


Through endowment and pension policies, and through staff pension schemes, Life Assurance 
is making provision for retirement incomes for an ever-increasing number of people. 
In many other ways, too, such as family protection, house purchase and educational policies, 


Life Assurance is providing an important social service. 


Life Assurance 
part of tha Britiah tag of Left 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 













STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 






















DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


Subscribed Capital - - - - - £ 10,560,428 
Paid-up Capital - = «= «= «= £ 2,976,428 
Reserves - - - - - - - £ 4,000,000 


Deposits - - = = = - £241 909,016 


Total Assets - - - - - £267 669,625 


31st DECEMBER, 1956 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
LONDON CITY OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 
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What ARE,the Business Prospects ? 






The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 









where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 


in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 
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LIMITED 


Established : 
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1897 


HIBIYA, TOKYO 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











The annual general meeting for the year 
1957 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited will be held at the Head Office, 54 
Lombard. Street, London, E.C.3, on 
February 6th. 


The following is the address by the Chair- 
man, Mr Anthony William Tuke, which has 
been circulated to Stockholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: 


I have, first of all, to report with much 
regret the death of our colleague and friend, 
Mr Henry Anthony Birkbeck, who was one 
of our most senior Directors, having been a 
member of the Board since 1928 and a Local 
Director since 1919 in the Eastern Counties. 
Colonel Sir Edward Bolitho, who this year is 
among the Directors due to retire by rotation, 
has told me that on account of his age he 
does not wish his name to come forward for 
re-election. ‘“ Thé Colonel,’ as so many of 
us have known him for so long, joined the 
Board as long ago as 1925, and he has been 
a faithful counsellor and a firm support to 
successive Chairmen for over thirty years. 
We shall miss him very much. During the 
year Mr Anthony Charles Barnes who, as 
Stockholders will know, is a Deputy Chair- 
man of Barclays Bank DCO, has asked to be 
relieved of his duties as a Vice-Chairman of 
our Board, and in his place we have elected 
as a Vice-Chairman Mr John Thomson, who 
has for some years past represented our 
Oxford District on the Board and has 
recently also served as a Local Director at 
Reading. We have also elected as a new 
Director Mr George Dawnay, who is a Local 
Director at Norwich and also at Peter- 
borough. We have appointed as an addi- 
tional General Manager Mr J. L. Northcott 
who has had wide experience in various 
executive posts in Head Office and elsewhere; 
and Mr E. Brimelow will retire from that 
office in April, after which, I am glad to say 
that he has agreed to continue to serve the 
Bank as a Local Director of our Pall Mall 
District. 


PROFITS IN 1956 


The increase in the Bank Rate at the be- 
ginning of the year to the abnormally high 
figure of 54 per cent, with corresponding 
increases in the rates which we earn on 
certain of our assets, has had the effect of 
enabling us to show a substantially increased 
Profit in respect of the year’s working. These 
results, if not the underlying reason for them, 
are naturally a matter of considerable satis- 
faction to the Board, but it is necessary, I 
think, to sound a note of caution regarding 
their permanence. Costs, of which by far 








BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


A FAVOURABLE RESULT 


STEADY INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 
EXTERNAL SOLVENCY DEPENDENT ON INTERNAL STRENGTH 
DIFFICULTIES A CHALLENGE TO OUR FAITH AND INGENUITY 


MR A. W. TUKE’S REVIEW OF FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


It will be understood that this Address was in print before the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden and the appointment of Mr 


Harold Macmillan as Prime Minister. 


the largest proportion represents payments 
made to or on account of the Staff, have 
continued to increase, and this increase has 
not been due, except very indirectly, to the 
factors which have caused the increase in our 
gross income. When these factors no longer 
operate and money rates return to normal the 
increased expenses will probably still remain, 
and if profits are to be maintained at their 
higher figure we shall have to rely upon in- 
creasing business and greater efficiency. 
Fortunately, we have plenty of scope for in- 
creasing our iendings, which are our most 
profitable asset, as soon as we are no longer 
obliged in the national interest to curtail 
them. As Stockholders will observe, we have 
used the additional profit to increase our 
transfer to Reserve Fund on this occasion 
from £1,000,000 to £1,250,000, which we 
regard as prudent in the circumstances, and 
we are recommending a repetition of the 
same payment to Stockholders as a year ago, 
although there is a slight difference in its 
form, which is explained in the Directors’ 
Report. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


If we examine the Balance Sheet, we shall 
find that the deposits stand at £1,413,000,000 
compared with £1,390,000,000 a year earlier, 
but a comparison on the twelve monthly 
balance dates in 1956 with the corresponding 
dates in the previous year reveals that, on 
the average, current and deposit accounts 
have fallen by approximately £20,000,000. 
The further effect of the credit squeeze is 
more directly disclosed in the fall of 
£36,000,000 in the monthly average of our 


so that throughout 1956 our liquid assets 
have formed the largest of the three main 
items on that side of the Balance Sheet, in 
spite of the fact that we have increased our 
investments substantially during the year. 
The fluctuation of these items over the past 
three years is shown on the chart below. 
This excessive liquidity has been possible 
only because there has been such a plentiful 
supply of Treasury Bills arising mainly from 
the expenditure by the Government of 
borrowed money, to which I refer more fully 
later, and it means, in effect, that monetary 
management, which some critics deride, has 
not yet been really put to the test in modern 
conditions. In this respect our position is 
very different from that of most of the banks 
in the United States and Canada, where the 
liquidity position has become much tighter, 
largely owing to the very heavy demands for 
bank lending, and where, in consequence, the 
banks have become much more susceptible to 
monetary policy. 


FINANCE FOR EXPORTS 


In recent years we have felt justified, in 
view of the relatively low proportion of our 
advances, in stretching our normal practice 
by giving consideration to a number of pro- 
positions for the provision of medium-term 
finance for the export of capital goods. This 
business is of the highest importance to the 
expansion of export markets, and this is 
recognised by the fact that the Government, 
through the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, are prepared in approved cases 
to guarantee the eventual fulfilment of the 
buyers’ contracts. During the past two or 
three years we have considered propositions 
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advances to customers bringing them down 
to only 27 per cent of our average deposits. 


of this character to the value of many 
millions of pounds, and have assented in 


On average our liquidity increased; so much principle to a large number of them. Un- 
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fortunately much of this business does not 
materialise for one reason or another, and 
the amount which we have outstanding under 
this heading at the present time is quite 
small. 


THE VOLUME OF WORK 


The number of accounts open with the 
Bank continues to grow steadily year by 
year, and this is especially marked in the 
current accounts which have risen in number 
by over 50 per cent since before the war. 
The activity on these accounts has increased 
to an even more marked extent. The number 
of cheque forms issued to customers for their 
use each year is estimated at about 150 mil- 
lion. The amount of cash. paid out over 
our counters is approximately £2,000,000,000 
per annum, all of which must first have been 
received by the Bank from customers or from 
other banks. This might be greatly reduced 
if the Truck Acts are amended. But even if 
it is made lawful to pay wages by cheque, 
the adoption of this method on a large scale 
would give rise to problems of a far reaching 
nature, and it is questionable whether such 
schemes will be of much value to the com- 
munity as a whole if the cheques are im- 
mediately converted into cash. This is a 
matter which requires full consideration 
before any action is taken. Our Clearing 
Department at Head Office may handle in 
the course of a single busy day as many as 
750,000 cheques drawn on Barclays Bank ; 
and that does not include the very large 
number which are exchanged locally without 
coming to London. It will therefore easily 
be understood how greatly we are interested 
in the Bill which is now before Parliament 
for rendering unnecessary the endorsement 
of the great majority of these cheques. Pro- 
vided that various questions relating to the 
liability of the collecting and paying banker 
can be satisfactorily disposed of, we shall 
welcome the considerable saving of time and 
effort which are now expended by our Staff 
in the examination of endorsements. In say- 
ing this I must add that, contrary to a rather 
fantastic estimate which has been published 
and frequently repeated, I cannot foresee any 
substantial monetary saving to the banks, as 
this could come about only through a large 
reduction in Staff as a result of the change, 
which does not appear to be probable. 


REVIEW OF FINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


I should like to begin my wider review of 
financial affairs during the past year by 
quoting some of the words with which I 
finished that part of my review of 1955: “ If 
the Government after the recent changes can 
persuade people at home that they really 
mean to play their part in the future more 
adequately than they have done hitherto, the 
banks’ task in helping them to carry out their 
good intentions will be greatly eased. 
Hitherto the weight of the restrictions has 
been borne almost entirely by the private 
sector of the economy, and it is evident that 
under this limitation the medicine acts too 
slowly. The Government are full of good 
intentions, but deeds, not words, are 
required. Appeals and exhortations are no 
substitute for resolute action. . . .” 


It may be said at once that on the home 
front during the past year there has been a 
welcome stiffening in the attitude of the 
Government towards expenditure under its 
own control. Those-who had been so busy 


for so long in searching for motes in the eyes 
of others were at last enabled to perceive the 
beam in their own. That is not to say that 
they have yet succeeded in casting it out ; 
but — at least acknowledged its exist- 

his 


ence. awakening which probably 


occurred about the beginning of the year 
may have been minimised in some quarters, 
but it is none-the-less evident, and its effect 
has been noteworthy, though we have been 
far removed from the ideal position in a time 
of over-full employment, namely, that there 
should be at least an overall balance in the 
nation’s annual accounts. In that sense, the 
only time since the war when our budgetary 
finances have been on a sound basis was 
when Sir Stafford Cripps was Chancellor. 
The present Chancellor has said that he 
could do his job better if he had at his dis- 
posal bigger and better and more up-to-date 
statistics. When you must use statistics, I 
suppose there is something to be said for 
their being accurate and up-to-date, but I 
must confess that I shudder at this sublime 
faith in the validity of the answer which is 
mathematically correct, but which takes no 
account of the instinctive reactions of human 
beings. I should be much more encouraged 
if I heard that he had called into consulta- 
tion one sensible housewife, who could tell 
him how many beans make five; though a 
Scotsman, who has had experience of busi- 
ness, should not really need advice on that 
subject. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


In these days stabilisation of prices at their 
current level, however inflated that may be, 
is probably the best that we can hope for ; a 
major reduction in the price level would in- 
volve severe deflation and excessive unem- 
ployment, which any Government would 
would avoid at almost any cost, and rightly 
so. Mr Macmillan’s metaphor of a plateau 
of stability is a very apposite one. It is 
possible to shave the soil off the surface ; 
even that needs a bulldozer ; but it is quite 
another thing to cut down into the solid rock. 
To have held the price level stable for six 
months, from April to October, thus repre- 
sents a real success ; and it is most regrettable 
that extraneous influences then intervened 
which are bound, if they continue, to upset 
the hard-won’ equilibrium. I refrain, 
advisedly, from discussing the contentious 
political aspect of the international problems 
from which these influences have sprung. 
For nations, as for individuals, riches bring 
power and power brings _ responsibility 
though not always popularity. When we 
were a rich and powerful nation we, on the 
whole, realised our responsibilities and tried 
to fulfil them. Riches and power have now 
gone elsewhere, but the sense of national 
responsibility remains. Let us hope that it 
will not evaporate in succeeding. generations, 
whose sense of personal responsibility is 
being constantly whittled away by grand- 
motherly legislation. Our present troubles, 
we may hope, will pass, though with some 
damage to our economy remaining to be 
painfully repaired. The problem of con- 
trolling the volume of credit will still remain 
with us, and will, I fear, have been aggra- 
vated by the international crisis, though he 
would be a bold man who would predict 
whether the immediate effect in this country 
will be more inflationary or deflationary. A 
reduction in profit margins had begun to 
manifest itself in industry before this crisis 
arose, and this was already tending to reduce 
the inflationary pressure and the excessive 
competition for labour in certain areas. In the 
face of this salutary change the Chancellor’s 
decision to increase the duty on petrol as 
well as rationing it is enough to make the 
angels weep. Intended to prevent additional 
inflation, and theoretically calculated to do 
so, it will almost certainly increase it by 
causing increases in price in the innumerable 
classes of goods which are transported by 
road, and it is unlikely that these increases 
will all be recovered when the additional im- 
post it removed. O for that sensible house- 
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wife ! She would have told him not to 
listen to the mathematicians on this subject, 
but to keep his eye on his plateau. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR 
« RESERVES 


The fact that the Government’s achieve- 
ments in curbing demand at home have no: 
been fully reflected in movements in th: 
gold and dollar reserves is due, in part a: 
least, to the extraneous influences to which 
I have referred ; it is certain however that, 
but for the underlying improvement in our 
foreign trading position, sterling would hav: 
been that much less able to withstand the 
pressures to which it was subjected on the 
exchanges in the second half of the year. 
Sterling is today, for all practical purposes, a 
convertible currency to all the world excep: 
to those who are most concerned with it, our- 
selves and the rest of the sterling area ; and 
we must, therefore, expect and prepare to 
meet pressures of this kind. In each of the 
first seven months of the year there was 
some improvement in our reserve of gold 
and dollars ; but these are the more favour- 
able months, and in the late summer and 
early autumn we met the usual seasonal pres- 
sure on the pound, the full effect of which 
was masked by the sale for dollars of the 
shares in The Trinidad Oil Company. Then 
in November, coinciding with the active 
military operations in Egypt, came the catas- 
trophic fall in our reserves which more than 
wiped out in one month the painful gains of 
the first ten months of the year. To a large: 
extent this loss of dollars reflects the specu- 
lative views of those whose business requires 
them to buy or sell sterling, and to that ex- 
tent we may expect it to be counteracted in 
future months. In so far as it proves to be 
permanent it represents the price of failure, 
or part of it; a failure for which we may 
perhaps be bearing more than our fair share 
of the responsibility. Be that as it may, the 
Government were clearly right to mobilise 
some of our other reserves in the shape of 
dollar assets to help us through a difficult 
phase, of the outcome of which we may feel 
confident, so long as our trading position 
remains sound, as it has been throughout 
the past year. On the experience of recent 
years, November is a month of equilibrium 
on commercial account, and so also is 
December if the annual loan payments are 
excluded. In December last we appear to 
have lost $150,000,000 in support of sterling 
on the exchanges, but fortunately there are 
now signs that the pressure on the pound is 
abating. 


BANK RATE 


External solvency depends on_ internal 
strength, and it is right and proper, therefore, 
that we should continue to look first at what 
we have done, and ought still to do, to help 
ourselves, before we consider, as we must, 
those external problems of _ international! 
economic and financial relationships which 
must be solved if a lasting balance is to be 
obtained in the world’s economy. In the 
early weeks of the year the general financial 
situation was evidently considered to be far 
from satisfactory and on February 16th the 
Bank Rate was increased from 4} per cent to 
53 per cent. This increase surprised many 
people and doubts have been expressed 
whether on balance it was helpfu! or the 
reverse. Its traditional effect of discouraz- 
ing internal borrowing is, I believe, much 
less potent with taxation at its present levels. 
Similarly it no longer provides so powertu! 
a magnet as in the past to attract additional 
overseas balances to this country. i 
foreigner has not forgotten the devaluation 
of 1949, and if he has any doubts about the 
safety of his capital, they will not be removed 
and may even be increased by the offer of 2 


_2 
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higher: rate of interest on it.. One certain 
effect of the further raising of the rate was to 
increase by many millions the cost of servic- 
ing the overseas sterling holdings, which are 
in the neighbourhood of £3,500,000,000, and 
thus to impose an added burden on our 
balance of payments. One beneficial result 
was probably the psychological one 
demonstrating to the world that we mean 
business, but psychology is rather expensive 
at that price. It would, I believe, have been 
far better to concentrate on reducing the 
supply of money, and to increase the Bank 
Rate only if that became necessary in order 
to give recognition to the natural results of 
supply being unequal to demand. That is 
not to say that I believe that Bank Rate 
ought to have been reduced in recent months. 
That would have carried implications quite 
at variance with the truth of our situation, 
though the time may be approaching when 
a different policy may be required to stimu- 
late internal consumption, or at least to pre- 
vent the velocity of circulation from running 
down too quickly. When that time comes a 
general relaxation of the restrictions on hire- 
purchase will probably take effect more 
quickly than any other available _stimulant. 
So long as depressive action is still required, 
the enforced artificial contraction in bank 
advances, known as the credit squeeze, is one 
factor which can bring it about ; but a much 
more potent factor, for better or worse, in 
influencing the supply of money is the 
volume of Government expenditure which 
has to be financed by borrowing from the 
banks on Treasury Bills, because it is not 
covered by revenue or savings. 


If the expenditure of the public sector is 
excessive, the efforts which the Government 
make to press down bank advances, and 
thereby to reduce the deposits in the bank- 
ing system, will be negatived by the creation 
of additional credit in the form of Treasury 
Bills, which will provide the banks with 
abundant liquidity and have their counter- 
part in increased deposits. It is very dis- 
couraging, in fact infuriating, when one is 
laboriously pulling in rope, to find that some- 
one else is incontinently paying it out, There 
is said to be virtue in not letting your left 
hand know what your right hand is doing; 
but I doubt its application to this particular 
set of circumstances. Perhaps it is not for 
me, as a banker, to complain of this when it 
makes life easier for me. But I know that 
this is not the time for an easy life, and I 
would much rather see the country’s credit 
improving more rapidly, both at home and 
abroad. 


IMPROVEMENT IN NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 


We hear much of the need for reducing 
the Floating Debt, and it has therefore been 
encouraging to see the improvement in 

ational Savings this year, an improvement 
which must have reduced official reliance on 
Treasury Bills. On the assumption that the 
Government must overspend its income, it 
1s very desirable that the money spent should 

recovered in this way. If a pail of water 
has been upset, it is very desirable that 
everyone shall turn to and help to mop up 
the mess. But how much better it would 
have been not to kick the pail over in the 
first instance, and not to go on kicking over 


more and more pails as fast as each mess is 
Cleared up. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


The Government are never backward in 
telling us how difficult it is to reduce their 
expenditure, though they expect everyone 
tise to do so without complaining too much. 


As far as current expenditure is concerned, 
it must be admitted that no major savings 
have been found possible hitherto, as witness 
the pitiful expedients to which the Chancellor 
has been reduced in order to try to make 
good his promise to save £100,000,000 on 
the budgetary estimates; a saving which, 
even if he is able to achieve it, will merely 
have reduced an estimated increase of 
£200,000,000 to one of £100,000,000. The 
succeeding troubles in Malaya, Kenya, Cyprus 
and now in the Middle East have made it 
painfully evident that up to now at any rate it 
would have been most unwise to make major 
reductions in our military preparedness. But 
the stupendous capital expenditure at home 
which is incurred or financed by the Govern- 
ment, or which requires Government sanc- 
tion in the course of the year, is a different 
matter. On the assumption that the con- 
tinuous extension of Government interven- 
tion in our everyday affairs is really good for 
us, all Government expenditure is no doubt 
necessary, and much of it overdue. Let that 
be admitted, at any rate for the sake of 
argument ; though personally I consider that 
it is possible to go much too far, and that 
for the sake of making life easy for the 
feckless five per cent of the population we 
are in danger of pauperising the vast majority 
of our people who would much rather stand 
on their own feet. The essayist, Herbert 
Spencer, writing a hundred years ago on the 
subject of State Tamperings with Money 
and Banks (an activity which he evidently 
disliked) said “the ultimate result of shield- 
ing men from the effects of folly, is to fill 
the world with fools.” 


If, then, the country cannot afford all these 
luxuries at once, how are savings to be 
achieved in this field ? In my view we should 
concentrate our attack on the capital ex- 
penditure, and in my experience there are 
two, and only two, ways of curbing that type 
of activity. The first, if I may use what 
might be called an Irishism, is to stop it 
before it starts; that is, before any plans 
are drawn up. The second, which I con- 
sider preferable for our present purpose, is 
to sanction the project and to allow the plans 
and specifications to be completed, but then 
to halt the machine and to consider, before 
going to tender, whether it can in the cir- 
cumstances be postponed for a time. No 
doubt some projects must go straight ahead, 
such as those for atomic development, but 
some could wait for a year and others, per- 
haps, for six months or three. A job which 
is scheduled to be completed in two years 
will very likely take two-and-a-half years in 
any case; if the start is postponed for six 
months and its completion is delayed till the 
end of the third year, probably no one will 
be very much the worse and few any the 
wiser. If in any one year the start of all this 
work could be delayed by an average of three 
months, the total of this expenditure in that 
year would be reduced by 25 per cent and 
the beneficial effect on an_ inflationary 
economy would be very far-reaching. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


I would go so far as to say that, if the 
Government could have seen their way 
quietly to apply this simple remedy to ex- 
penditure in the public sector when they 
first became aware of the inflationary danger 
(say towards the end of 1954), they might 
well have been able to cure the disease with- 
out even telling the patient that he had con- 
tracted it, and without imposing damaging 
restrictions on the productive industry of the 
country, as they have done. Moreover, this 
method has the additional and very im- 
portant advantage that it provides a ready 


‘means of stimulating the activity of the 


economy, if and when that becomes neces- 
sary, by the release of the pent up expendi- 
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ture, the plans for which can be put into 
operation immediately, at least to the extent 
that our physical resources and external 
reserves permit. But why, it may be asked, 
should all the remedial action be applied to 
Government expenditure? Does it make 
any difference to the effect of increasing the 
demand for goods and services, whether the 
expenditure is incurred on behalf of the 
Government or of private enterprise? Surely 
expenditure incurred on behalf of private 
enterprise may also be inflationary ? That 
is true ; but private enterprise is apt to spend 
its money more economically th4n govern- 
ments, and private expenditure normally 
creates assets which become immediately 
profit earning; whereas the capital expendi- 
ture of governments, however beneficial to 
the community in the long run, in the short 
run creates additional liabilities in the form 
of increased expenditure on upkeep. This 
doctrine is, no doubt, unpalatable to many 
people, but it is not for that reason untrue. 
The experience of the last ten years has 
clearly demonstrated that what is needed is 
fewer pleas for restraint to the private sector 
and more positive action in the public sector. 
In this regard, as I have said, we may take 
some encouragement from the policies which 
have been followed during the past year. 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Another encouraging development during 
the year was the opening at Calder Hall of 
the first atomic plant in the world for the 
production of power for industry, and the 
announcement that progress in this field is 
likely to be much more rapid than had pre- 
viously been expected. n atomic energy 
lies the possibility of our taking the lead in a 
coming industrial revolution, as we did in the 
first, and our best hope for a real improve- 
ment in our standard of living. But we 
must be prepared to pay our scientists pro- 
perly and to stop robbing them of all incen- 
tive by excessive taxation of their incomes. 
Similar benefits should be derived from in- 
creasing mechanisation of our industrial 
processes, which when it reaches a certain 
level is now dignified with the new title of 
automation. Already claims are being staked 
for the enjoyment of whatever profit may 
accrue from the application of this develop- 
ment. “The workers must have it: it must 
not go to the greedy stockholders.” Our 
foreign competitors will not be so foolish as 
to argue on these lines. They will use 
automation, and also atomic energy when it 
is available to them, to improve their com- 
petitive position in world markets by reduc- 
ing labour costs, and that is what we must 
do if we want to survive. If the resultant 
reduction in prices is applied to the home 
market, as should happen, the benefit will 
be spread over the whole community as it 
should be. It needs vision as well as in- 
telligence to see that this should be our 
objective in both cases. 


When we look towards the almost un- 
bounded hopes which may be founded on 
the discovery of a new industrial process, we 
may with advantage also turn our thoughts 
towards our oldest industry, agriculture. The 
recent conference, held at Brighton under 
the auspices of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
produced ample evidence that the potential 
growth in production of our land is still 
great, and now that a long-term policy has 
been laid down by the Government for the 
industry the necessary confidence to invest 
additional capital should be gradually built 
up for the purpose of winning more produc- 
tion and perhaps, too, of lowering costs. 


EXTERNAL PROBLEMS 


The account of what the country has been 
doing to help itself may not be as good as 
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we should like it to be. But I hope that it 
is not entirely discreditable, and I feel justi- 
fied in proceeding to consider our external 
problems, which turn on the functions of the 
creditor nations. Relatively few people, I 
think, realise to the full the implications of 
the change in our status from that of a 
creditor to that of a debtor nation. It should 
never be forgotten that when England gains 
a dollar to augment its precious hoard, some 
other country loses that dollar; or alterna- 
tively that some citizen of the United States 
has spent that extra dollar in buying more 
of our goods, or has decided to invest an 
extra 7s. temporarily or permanently in the 
sterling area. The whole question of invest- 
ment in the sterling area is, I believe, the 
crux of our problem today. When we were 
the world’s creditor there were attractive 
opportunities, as there are today, for indivi- 
duals to invest their savings in the develop- 
ment of “new” countries overseas, and by 
doing this we accumulated a vast fund of 
long-term overseas investment. We were 
thus building up and fortifying our position 
as the international market in short-term 
finance, and were incidentally rectifying the 
day-to-day exchange problems of the debtors. 
Our great fund of overseas investments has 
been much reduced since 1914, first and fore- 
most because we were forced to bear the 
brunt of the financing of the early stages of 
both world wars, and, although there has 
been some slow recovery in recent years, we 
still stand as a debtor nation on capital 
account. It remains true that 50 per cent of 
world trade is conducted in sterling, but this 
is an advantage which will not long endure 
unless we can maintain a surplus on our 
current balance of payments. Our position 
is precarious and we should all like to see it 
fortified ; firstly, by our own exertions, and, 
secondly, by the willingness of all countries 
which have surplus earnings to spend them 
on imports from abroad, or to invest them 
in the development of the latent resources 
of the world. 


In speaking of creditor nations I am 
naturally thinking first and foremost of the 
United States of America; secondly, on a 
much smaller scale, but relatively just as 
powerful, Switzerland ; and possibly in the 
near future, Germany. It may well seem to 
be an impertinence, or worse, to suggest to 
the people of the United States, who since 
the end of the war have, as taxpayers, given 
away (not invested) hundreds of millions of 
dollars to put so many of the devastated 
countries of the world on their feet, that their 
duty is not yet complete. In this regard 
they have, indeed, done their duty ; without 
this help probably nothing could have saved 
Europe from Communism, and it was only 
a very rich creditor nation who could give it. 
But it is not good for the recipients to live 
for too long on charity, and gifts or even 
investments by governments are to be dis- 
tinguished from investments in productive 
enterprise by private individuals or com- 
panies. Anything which a _ government 
touches is liable to be infected by some 
political motive. The motive may be good, 
in our eyes at least, when it is designed not 
only to relieve destitution, but to put up 
barriers against the spread of the vile doctrine 
and practices of Communism, but, at the 
best, considerations other than those of pure 
charity or ordinary common-sense are likely 
to be given a weight which they do not 
deserve. 


VALUE OF SPECULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 


What I am advocating is speculative in- 
vestment, using that term in its best sense, 
by private companies and individuals in pro- 
jects which will take time to mature, but 


which, if successful, will bring benefit to 
the inhabitants of the area, and profit in vary- 
ing degree to the investors whose capital has 
made the development possible. It must be 
recognised that not all these projects will be 
equally successful. If one prospects for oil, 
and no oil is found, the investors in that 
project will lose their money. On the other 
hand, if much oil is found, and an immensely 
prosperous industry is built up, it may 
happen that the Government of the State in 
which the industry is situated will become 
jealous of the prosperity of the foreign 
owners, and in the sacred name of national 
rights will tear up its own solemn legal 
obligations undertaken in earlier years. 
British investors have had several unhappy 
experiences of this description in their time. 
Nevertheless, between these two extremes, 
there are great opportunities for very profit- 
able long-term investment, the consideration 
of which I would respectfully commend to 
those who now have the means of taking 
advantage of them. 


In this connection an interesting and, I 
believe, important step has recently been 
taken in the setting up of the International 
Finance Corporation as an adjunct of the 
International Bank. The money initially sub- 
scribed, $78,000,000, will not in itself go very 
far towards solving the problem, but the 
judicious distribution even of this sum, per- 
haps, in partnership with groups of private 
investors, may point the way for others to 
follow on their own initiative. Ideally, 
development finance of this description 
should take the form of equity capital, so 
that no question of default arises if there is 
no immediate return on the investment, 
which there is not likely to be. I think it is, 
perhaps, a pity that this form of participa- 
tion is specifically forbidden to the new Cor- 
poration, as this will restrict the field in 
which it can operate. It may mean in 
practice that it will concentrate much of its 
attention on financing the expansion of exist- 
ing activities, rather than the creation of 
entirely new ones, relying on the income 
from the existing operations to provide the 
interest on the new money. Perhaps, after 
all, it is wiser, if not very enterprising, to 
help only those who have already proved 
their ability to help themselves. 


CASE FOR FULL ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION 


I may, perhaps, be told that Barclays Bank, 
with its extensive interests in certain under- 
developed territories, notably on the con- 
tinent of Africa, has a very special interest 
in the acceptance of the project which I have 
adumbrated. So be it, and we have a little 
axe of our own to grind, in the shape of the 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation, 
which we try to keep sharp, to be used to 
cut away some of the tangled undergrowth 
in these parts so that useful and profitable 
enterprises may be built up. But we have a 
much greater interest, which we share with 
the whole of the population of these islands 
and of many countries in other parts of the 
world, in the removal of every obstacle which 
hinders the free exchange of goods and ser- 
vices, and therefore of money, between the 
nations of the world. Every expedient short 
of this can be only a temporary and partial 
solution: the ultimate and permanent solu- 
tion lies, I believe, in the full economic in- 
tegration of all nations, or at least those of 
the Western World, so that as between 
nations there are no debtors and no creditors, 
no rates of exchange and, therefore, no ex- 
change speculators. This is a_ beautiful 
vision, which carries with it the promise of 
an ever-improving standard of living in the 
less developed countries ; but reality compels 
me to point out that it is very difficult to 
reconcile it with complete national independ- 
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ence, the desire for which seems so very 
urgent today to those countries which have 
not hitherto enjoyed it fully. But their 
adherence, if it is to be permanent, must be 
made of their own free will, and so, perhaps, 
a period of complete independence is a neces- 
sary preliminary to a state of interdepend- 
ence. The problem of integration is especially 
complicated for this country in that we have 
to hold a balance between the interests of 
Europe and the interests of the Common- 
wealth. The solution will not be found 
easily, and it goes without saying that it must 
be acceptable to the United States of 
America, which on account of its immense 
industrial strength must eventually form the 
linchpin of the organisation. It is tempting 
to speculate whether it might have been 
better to try first to find some form of in- 
tegration between the CCommonwealth and 
the United States. If that could be achieved 
it would act as a magnet so powerful that the 
countries of Western Europe would surely 
be drawn in. But as things are today it 
would seem that the first stage towards a 
closer association between sovereign states 
lies in the integration of Europe and the 
Commonwealth, towards which we have the 
ability and the duty to provide much of the 
motive power, though I would by no means 
exclude the participation of the United States 
from the start, if they were willing to be 
included. It is in this sense that I welcome 
the recent ministerial pronouncement that 
we are to participate in the forthcoming dis- 
cussions on free trade in Europe, even if our 
attitude towards this project has at times 
been regrettably hesitant and apologetic. I 
regard the difficulties, not as insuperable 
obstacles, but as a challenge to our faith and 
ingenuity. 





HOULDER + LINE 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Houlder 
Line Limited will be held on January 30th 
in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement, 
Mr Walter C. Warwick (the Chairman) said 
that general freight rates had maintained a 
high level throughout the year and in recent 
months had further increased, as a result of 
the Middle East emergency, to a level which 
could scarcely be regarded as altogether 
healthy. 


Trading profit amounted to £859,268, and 
Income from Investments to £92,280. The 
improved trading result inevitably carried a 
heavy increase in liability for taxation and 
£500,000 had been provided to meet that 
prospective liability. The directors proposed 
to increase the Fleet Replacement Account to 
£1,900,000 by a transfer of £347,723. After 
allowing for the 5 per cent Interim Dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock, the Board recom- 
ended a final dividend of 7} per cent, leaving 
£91,822 to be carried forward. 


Mr Warwick continued: There is an 
increasing tendency for formation of subsi- 
diary Companies abroad to operate ships. 
With the present penal level of taxation this 
procedure may ultimately prove the only 
practical method of avoiding total extinction 
of many shipowning Companies which are 
quite unable to provide the increasingly large 
funds necessary for replacement. We do not 
view with any enthusiasm the transfer of con- 
trol of British Shipping outside of the Mother 
Country, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
Chancellor will find it possible so to arrange 
matters that this vital industry will be able to 
derive the relief which it needs. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 








The Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited will be held in 
Manchester on Thursday, February 14, 
1957. The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE, on 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: 


The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the Bank’s affairs in advance 
of the Meeting. 


In March Mr J. G. Beevor resigned his 
Directorship, following upon his appointment 
to the International Finance Corporation in 
Washington, and the good wishes of all his 
colleagues go with him in his new and 
important post. We have elected Viscount 
Simon, CMG, to the Board and in your name 
I offer him a very cordial welcome. 


ACCOUNTS 


I will take first the Accounts, from which 
you will see that Deposits stand at 
£135,284,888, a decrease of £1,792,460. A 
fall in banking deposits was not unexpected 
in view of the conditions which obtained 
during most of 1956. 


On the Assets side, the liquid items, 
namely Cash, Money at Call and Bills Dis- 
counted, amount in total to £43,541,146 or 
32 per cent of our Deposits. 


British Government Securities stand at 
£37,280,695. Gilt-edged prices have fallen 
during the year, and the longer dated ones 
have touched new low levels. Even the short- 
dated securities which form so large a part of 
the investments of the Clearing Banks have 
suffered. We have, however, as always, 
valued our British Government Securities at 
market price or less. 


Advances at £49,140,144 show an increase 
of £4,065,444 as compared with December, 
1955. 

The figure was inflated by some special 
items at the year end, but during 1956 our 
advances have, on the average, been less than 
in 1955. 


NET PROFIT 


Our Net Profit, after making the usual 
provisions (which include contributions to 
Staff Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds and appropriations- to Contingencies 
Account), is £394,248, an increase of 
£62,799 on the year. With the balance 
brought forward of £191,528 this gives a 
total of £585,776 to be dealt with. After 
transferring £150,000 to Pension Funds we 
Propose to pay dividends at the rate of 9 per 
cent on the “ A” Shares (making 16 per cent 
for the year) and 6} per cent on the “B” 
Shares (making 12} per cent for the year, 
the maximum) and to carry forward £240,815. 
I feel sure you will agree that these results 
are satisfactory. 


During the year Branches have been 


opened at Lancaster, Mayfair (Curzon Street, 
London, W1) and Tottenham Court Road 
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(London, W1). The number of offices open 
is therefore increased to 220. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


I now turn to a wider field: 1956 was a 
chequered year dominated by the Middle East 
and Hungary, but on the other hand there 
were important events of a happier nature, 
including the opening of Calder Hall Atomic 
Power Station, the amicable settlement of the 
Saar problem between France and Germany, 
the conception of a free trade area in Europe 
and, lastly, the realisation of the fact that this 
country has established an undoubted lead in 
atomic development for peaceful purposes. 


In the economic sphere the measures taken 
early in 1956 resulted in small but satisfactory 
increases in the gold and dollar reserves up 
to June, and there seemed good reason to 
think that inflation was in process of being 
halted. 


Unfortunately the events set in motion by 
the Egyptian nationalisation of the Suez Canal 
in July have weakened confidence and upset 
the economy of all the countries of Western 
Europe now so dependent on Middle Eastern 
oil. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
a permanent settlement of the whole Middle 
East area can be arranged, including proper 
arrangements for the control of the Canal. 


The effect, direct and indirect, of these 
events on our gold and dollar reserves during 
the second half of the year was almost catas- 
trophic and led to the formal announcement 
in December of the Government’s determina- 
tion to maintain the value of the pound 
sterling and to utilise all the considerable re- 
sources at its disposal to do so. Yet the im- 
mediate trading position of the country itself 
is much better than the bare figures of the 
movements in the reserves show, as these 
have to bear not only speculative movements 
but also the drawings of other members of 
the Commonwealth, some of whom have re- 
cently been making heavy calls. 


We now face a position in which the con- 
fidence factor should not cause a great deal 
of further trouble, but we shall feel the 
economic effects of Suez in the form of dollar 
oil purchases and shipping delays affecting 
exports. 


Bank Rate was raised to 54 per cent in 
February last and has remained at that figure 
ever since. It is the highest rate for 25 years 
and has lasted longer than the 6 per cent rate 
current for a period of five months in 1931. 
To find so high a rate for so long we have 
to go back to 1921 at the time of the boom 
following the First World War, though high 
rates lasted nearly as long in 1929. In other 
words, such high rates have only held for any 
length of time at periods of severe crisis. 


Voices have been raised of late to suggest 
that the time is approaching when a reduction 
could usefully be made. A high rate increases 
the cost of the national debt, including that 
part of it held by foreigners, and to that ex- 
tent is to some degree detrimental to the 
balance of payments. It also discourages in- 


vestment in industry, and whilst there has 
been little evidence of this so far, the plans 
for 1957 show a reduction in some forms of 


investment which we can ill afford if we are 
to remain in the forefront as an industrial 
nation. 


I should like to refer in more detail to the 
position of our gold and dollar reserves 
because there has apparently been such a 
complete reversal of fortune since the middle 
of the year. The difficulty is to assess the 
effects of the speculative factors. The fact 
remains that the gain to the end of June was 
almost entirely lost by the end of September 
if we ignore the Trinidad oil shares sale, and 
there were further losses of $84 million in 
October and $279 million in November. 
These were in spite of steadily increasing ex- 
ports and reduced imports, the latter in part 
due to the closing of Suez, though the latter 
half of the year is normally less favourable 
to this country because of seasonal factors. 


We must not forget, however, that the re- 
serves are those of the whole Sterling Area 
and that there have been heavy drawings by 
some of its members. In particular, India 
has reduced her balances in 1956 by £150 
million or by the whole amount it was ex- 
pected she would use during the period of 
the second five-year plan. 


In addition to this, the very fact that it 
was felt to be necessary to counter the seizure 
of the Suez Canal by a blocking of Egyptian 
balances here was bound to create some 
degree of nervousness since sterling is so 
generally used as the leading currency in 
international trade, and the deficits in the 
following months have arisen more from a 
reluctance to hold sterling than from an in- 
herently unsound trading position here. 


NEED FOR SOUND TRADING POSITION 


The effects of these special and temporary 
strains on the reserves can only be mitigated 
in the long run by a sound trading position 
throughout the whole sterling area and in the 
short run by the sort of measures the Govern- 
ment has taken to show its determination to 
defend the pound sterling. 


These have included arrangements to draw 
on the International Monetary Fund, to sell 
short-term United States securities and to 
borrow against American securities. In addi- 
tion it was decided to ask for a waiver of the 
interest on the Canadian and United States 
war-time loans due at the end of the year. 
It is very encouraging that the IMF has at 
once agreed not only to provide dollars to the 
amount of this country’s immediate drawing 
rights of $561 million, but also to “ stand 
by” facilities making the total available no 
less than $1,300 million. The United States 
Export and Import Bank has also very 
promptly agreed to a loan of $500 million 
against the US securities. These are massive 
resources and mean that sterling should be 
safe against any assaults that can be made 
upon it. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


We have every reason to be pleased with 
the performance of British industry in the 
export markets in 1956, and particularly in 
the all-important dollar markets. In addi- 
tion the terms of trade, the relation between 
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import prices and export prices, improved 
from our point of view until towards the end 
of the year but even now are not unfavour- 
able. 

The increase in exports has been well 
spread over the metal goods section, especi- 
ally iron and steel, machinery, electrical 
goods and vehicles. Other categories have 
also improved on last year, though textiles, 
cotton in particular, have fared less well. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory part of the 
record is the proportion of exports going to 
North America. The United States took 
more whisky, more woollen goods and 
appreciably more electrical apparatus and 
vehicles. Canada also took more cars, elec- 
trical goods and woollen fabrics. 

Imports were virtually unchanged in 
amount for the first eleven months com- 
pared with the same period in 1955, but 
some of them have been delayed by the 
closing of the Suez Canal. On the other 
hand import prices rose only very slightly 
and allowing for these special influences and 
for the disturbances due to strikes in 1955 
the result is much more satisfactory than our 
experience of the previous year. In other 
words, monetary policy is having its effect 
in discouraging imports perhaps at the 
expense of some reduction in stocks. More- 
Over, imports from the dollar area have cost 
us less, though we have been taking more 
from Western Germany. 


PXOPOSED FREE TRADE AREA IN EUROPE 


An interesting development one might 
almost say in the progress of the human 
race has seen the light during the year. I 
refer to the proposal for a large free trade 
area in Europe. Free trade in this context 
is a relative term and is only a step towards 
the absolute freedom of trade practised by 
this country alone when it was the principal 
workshop of the world. It is, however, a 
recognition that economic forces are, in the 
long run, the most powerful in the world, 
and that this is the day of large units. 


Under present arrangements France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the Benelux countries will 
form a common market and gradually reduce 
tariffs until there is free movement of capital, 
labour, goods and services between them, but 
a common tariff against the rest of the world. 
We, and others, would enter the arrangement 
to allow free entry of goods from the other 
members but retain our own special tariffs 
on other imports so as to be able to continue 
the preferences we give to Commonwealth 
countries. 

The scheme is not without its difficulties, 
but it has been recognised that we can hardly 
remain aloof from a scheme which covers 
one-fifth of both our imports and our exports. 
It seems to me we would be well advised to 
participate in the framing of the scheme. 

It is also interesting historically to see 
different parts of the world in different stages 
of evolution—Asia cultivating an intense 
nationalism, very resentful of anything which 
can remotely be considered to be interference 
from outside, and Europe recognising that a 
market of even 50 million people is no viable 
unit, if it ever was. It might be that by such 
a scheme Western Europe might regain in 
large part the commercial leadership of the 
world. 

Productivity was disappointing in 1956 
and when the final assessment can be made 
it will probably show little or no increase on 
the year, In so far as this follows from 


reduced production of consumer goods with 
a high import content, it is a desirable thing 
for the time being and what the restrictions 
were meant to achieve. There is some reason 
for thinking that this is in fact what has 
happened and that it is the future which 
needs to be carefully watched. 


Fortunately the credit squeeze does not 
seem to have had any disastrous effect on 
industrial investment during 1956 and 
though there are differences. between the 
various industries, plans for 1957 are similar 
in total amount. Such slowing down as there 
has been is in the rate of increase in invest- 
ment and it follows therefore that British in- 
dustry is in a good state to take advantage 
of an upsurge in activity. The risk is that it 
might be held back if restrictions were kept 
on for too long for there is no point in creat- 
ing increased productive resources and then 
not using them fully. 


In the meantime it should be borne in 
mind that our principal rivals, the United 
States and Germany, have both had further 
rises in productivity during the year. 

Wage increases negotiated in the first half 
of 1956 added 6} per cent to wage rates. 
In the same period retail prices rose by 2 
per cent and productivity hardly at all, so 
there was some addition to the inflationary 
pressure. It was at this point that the Chan- 
cellor made his appeal for a halt to increases 
in wages and prices and many firms agreed 
to fix their prices for a period ahead. 
Although the TUC would not agree to wage 
restraint and applications have set in for 
further increases, they have so far been 
settled at a more modest figure and in the 
interests of the community as a whole it is 
to be hoped that this course will continue. 
There is a real danger that we could be 
priced out of the export markets. 


Everyone wants a rising standard of living 
for the whole population but it can only be 
attained by acting with a sense of responsi- 
bility, by using our resources of brains, 
labour and materials in the best possible way, 
and avoiding all waste and _ inefficiency 
whether due to disputes, faulty methods or 
out of date machinery. 


In his first Budget, Mr Macmillan made 
quite a number of changes, deliberately self- 
cancelling, so that the net effect on the 
Revenue should be small and the general 
effect slightly deflationary. His main object, 
he said, was to encourage savings and in that 
connection his excursion into Premium 
Bonds is an interesting one. This may appeal 
to those who are not normally savers but it 
has the curious effect of being particularly 
attractive to those in the highest income 
brackets, which is an endorsement, if one 
were needed, of the disincentive effects of 
our present taxation system. 


The relief given to the self-employed in 
respect of premiums to provide pensions for 
their old age was long overdue and the cost 
of it is being obtained, inter alia, by yet 
another increase in profits tax. The two 
things are not necessarily unconnected since 
the premiums received by insurance com- 
panies will be invested, in part at least, in 
companies who will be liable for the 
increased profits tax. I have said before that 
the Profits Tax is a thoroughly bad tax and 
unfortunately to that must be added that it 
has become a political counter which has all 
the appearance of “ making the other fellow 
pay,” though, in fact, the shareholders who 
suffer are more usually, in these days, people 
of small means and their widows. 


The abolition of the bread subsidy and the 
cut in Government expenditure, since partly 
negatived by the cost of the Suez crisis, must 
be welcomed. It is better to give direct aid 
to the needy than to continue a wartime 
expedient long after it has ceased to serve its 
original purpose. 


THE SHIPPING 
POSITION 


Shipowners have had another good year in 
respect of freight rates, both time charter 
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rates and tramp freights having soared to the 
record “Korean” level of 1951. Whether 
fluctuations of such violence in rates are a 
good thing in the long run is a matter on 
which there must be considerable doubt, and 
the immediate benefits of necessity go to the 
tax gatherer rather than to replacement 
reserves, There was already a shortage of 
dry cargo tonnage before the Suez Canal 
was closed, since, though both world trade 
and the world’s shipping fleets have increased 
by about a half since before the War, the 
increase in the fleets has been predominanily 
in tankers—due, of course, to the ever- 
increasing demand for oil. The closing of 
Suez has accentuated the shortage of cargo 
ships by reason of the longer haul round the 
Cape but in addition more tonnage has been 
called for to carry grain across the Atlantic 
following a poor harvest in Europe. ‘To 
some extent the shortage of shipping has 
been offset by the greater speed of new ships 
since the War but this, in turn, has tended 
to be nullified by slower turn-round in ports. 


This leads one to a topic under constant 
discussion in shipping circles and indeed 
which has resulted in a good deal of action 
in the past year, I refer to the operation of 
ships through foreign companies and under 
flags of convenience, of which Liberia has 
been the favourite recently, though British 
companies, including some of the largest in 
the industry, have announced the formation 
of associated companies in Bermuda, all with 
the object of avoiding heavy British taxation. 
This course has been forced upon them 
because of the heavy cost of replacing ton- 
nage and the need to build up reserves. To 
some considerable extent the investment and 
depreciation allowances have given relief, but 
by registering ships abroad where there is 
little or no taxation owners can arrange that 
the only portion of their profits which must 
suffer tax is that portion paid out in divi- 
dends. Such a course ought not to be neces- 
sary. We already have stringent rules as to 
what can be called a British ship and fly 
the Union Jack, but there must be many now 
sailing under other colours which are British 
in everything but name and it should not be 
impossible so to arrange our affairs that 
British owners are not compelled to use such 
devices as the formation of subsidiary com- 
panies abroad, even in the Commonwealth, 
to keep up with their competitors. 


Shipbuilders, too, have had a good year 
and end it with an increased order book 
giving prospects of employment for yards for 
several years. Although half the orders are 
still for tankers, more passenger and cargo 
ships have been booked in 1956. 


In present conditions time of delivery is 
the governing factor and in this we are at 
a disadvantage. A favourable price for steel 
is offset by shortage of supplies and uneven- 
ness of delivery of parts at the yards, causing 
inefficient use of labour and delays in con- 
struction. Meanwhile our competitors, Japan 
and Germany especially, are able to give 
better terms both as to price and date of 
delivery. 


INDUSTRY 


Coal output has been equal to, or a little 
better, than, 1955, thanks to increased pro- 
duction from opencast sites though from a 
slightly smaller labour force. On the other 
hand, absenteeism has been greater, particu- 
larly of face workers. By way of showing 
what could be done, however, in the week 
of peak production before Christmas total 
output was the biggest for nearly 20 years. 
By reducing exports to two-thirds of 1955 it 
has been possible to cut expensive imports 
by about half, and as consumption has been 
slightly reduced, stocks were higher at the 
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year end than they have been at any other 
time since the end of the War. 


Steel output for 1956 reached yet another 
record and it would have been appreciably 
higher but for the ban on overtime by main- 
tenance men which lasted for over three 
months in the middle of the year. 


Pig-iron production was again easily a 
record and a matter for congratulation. This 
is due to a continuation of the considerable 
investment since the War which has been 
accompanied by reductions in fuel used per 
ton of output and other improvements in 
methods which have greatly increased output 
per man. 


As we must in the future look more and 
more to metal products to help us to pay our 
way in the world’s markets, it is most impor- 
tant that investment in the iron and steel 
industry should continue and the industry’s 
plans to raise steel production appreciably 
over the next six years are to be welcomed. 


The Cotton Industry has had another poor 
year with again a distinctly brighter outlook 
at the end clouded by shortage of labour to 
take advantage of fuller order books? 


Fortunately a sizeable proportion of the 
large stocks of raw cotton in the United 
States have been disposed of at prices which 
have not disturbed world markets unduly, 
and this alone has produced more confidence 
in the price level and a greater willingness to 
place orders. 


At the same time competition, particularly 
from India and Hongkong, continues 
unabated and the tendency for the industry 
to contract has been evidenced by the closing 
of more mills. In general, however, closing 
down has been undertaken voluntarily and 
before losses compelled such a course, and 
labour has easily been absorbed elsewhere. 


Labour indeed continues to be a problem 
for the industry, as operatives once lost are 
hard to get back and new recruits are not 
readily forthcoming. 


The wet summer seemed at one time likely 
to be disastrous for farmers but modern har- 
vesting methods and a little relief from the 
worst of the weather in September improved 
matters a little. The banks were in conse- 
quence called upon to help where necessary. 


The new long-term guarantees announced 
by the Government in November and the 
scheme for capital grants should give the 
farmers all that they need to ensure a steady 
income for a long period ahead. The new 
arrangements limit very severely the Govern- 
ment’s power to reduce the subsidies, 
although the annual price review will con- 
tinue. 


INCREASE IN BANK’S 
ACTIVITIES ” 


Towards the end of the year, you will be 
pleased to know, we received favourable re- 
ports of a high state of activity in nearly all 
the areas in which the Bank is represented. 
In particular, those districts concefned with 
various branches of the engineering industry 
and with iron and steel production report 
greater activity than ever. So far as the Bank 
itself is concerned, I am pleased to say that 
there has been a very satisfactory increase in 
its activities, and the Foreign Departments 
in particular have had a very busy year. 


In conclusion, I should like to take the 
opportunity of expressing on behalf of myself 
and of all my colleagues on the Board to Mr 
King, the General Manager, to the Assistant 
General Managers and to all members of the 
Bank’s Staff throughout the service, our best 
thanks for their devoted efforts in the 
Bank’s interests during the year and our 
great appreciation of their efficiency and 
enthusiasm. 
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GROSVENOR 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Grosvenor Consolidated Investments, 
Limited, was held on November 30, 1956, 
at Johannesburg, Mr L. Donnelly, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement for the year to 
June 30, 1956: 


The tenth year of operation reflects the 
largest turnover and profit to date. On total 
sales of approximately £8,225,000 the group’s 
trading profit was £527,000 before tax (after 
providing for all normal operating expenses 
and deducting profit on an investment of 
£8,750), £354,000 after tax. 


Prompted by results, and resources suitably 
strengthened in preceding years, your direc- 
tors felt that an increased ordinary dividend 
would be justified ; accordingly ls. 9d. was 
paid for the year, compared with ls. 6d. It 
is interesting to note that the break-up value 


of each ordinary share is now 24s., against 
the current quoted market price of 17s. 


The main features of turnover and profit 
performance over the last four years are set 
out below, and should be of interest and 
enlightenment, 

The schedule shows that satisfactory results 
come mainly from a high ratio of turnover 
to issued and employed capital. Skill is 
required to manage this kind of situation 
which calls for close supervision and control. 


Although the retail motor trade is obliged 
to operate on one of the lowest margins of 
gross profit—14.9 per cent off selling price— 
it is subject nowadays to more criticism than 
it deserves. Speaking for the retail side 
there is no room for further reduction of the 
gross profit margin ; rising costs and com- 
petition are more than taking care of the 
situation. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
no transfer to the general reserve has been 
made this year; your directors felt that the 
round figure of £1 million should stand for 
the time being. The unappropriated profits 
balance has now risen to £596,174. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 




















ies TRADING PROFIT tugen Sah 
TURNOVER HOLDERS’ an ye 26s 
Funps Before | T After On (7 Share 7 
° ax “ holders 
Tax Tax Turnover ; : 
| Funds 
| % % 
39635 .. 6,035,000 1,555,000 407,000 | 140,000 267,000 4-4 17-2 
1954 .. 6,545,000 1,705,000 396,000 | 139,000 | 256,000 3-9 15-0 
1955 .. 6,845,000 1,990,000 479,000 | 145,000 | 334,000 4-9 16-8 
1956 .. 8,225,000 2,200,000 527,000 | 173,000 | 354,000 4-3 16-0 








The one hundred and twenty-sixth Annual 
General Meeting of members of Martins 
Bank Limited will be held at Head Office, 
Liverpool, on February 6th. In his state- 
ment circulated to members, the Chairman, 
Sir A, Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, writes: 


The net profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, is £944,780, which compares 
with £930,616 in 1955. In the light of the 
conditions ruling during the year the Board 
consider this satisfactory. 


A final dividend of 83 per cent, less income 
tax, is recommended which with the interim 
dividend of 83 per cent makes 173 per cent, 
less income tax, for the year, being the same 
as for the previous year. 


After providing for the dividend, appro- 
priations from published profits of £300,000 
have been made to Reserve for contingencies 
and £200,000 to Premises Redemption. 


Total assets as shown in the comparative 
balance sheet are £359,044,484 against 
£342,791,010 a year ago. Customers funds 
and other accounts are £324,455,334 against 
£310,299,379. 


We have again deemed it wise to continue 
to maintain a high degree of liquidity, our 
total liquid resources being £136,866,747 
(1955—£123,557,280) and the ratio of these 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN SIR A. HAROLD BIBBY, DSO, DL 
A JUST SETTLEMENT OF SUEZ, NEEDED 


BANK’S PROGRESSION 


resources to our deposits is 42.11 per cent 
compared with 39.76 per cent. It will be 
observed that the Bank’s investments stand 
at £88,507,564 as compared with £84,600,018 
a year ago and continue to be valued at or 
under market prices. All British Government 
securities have fixed maturity dates and the 
majority mature within seven years. 


Our advances at £85,981,432 are reduced 
by £2,857,503 compared with a year ago. 
This is not altogether attributable to the 
credit squeeze but has a certain element of 
natural repayment of debt which has not been 
replaced by other borrowings of a like kind. 
The placing of long term finance by com- 
mercial undertakings who were temporarily 
borrowing on overdraft has also played a 
substantial part in the reduction. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


I have to record with deep regret the 
sudden and untimely death of Sir John F. R. 
Reynolds, Bart, MBE, in August last. He 
was elected to the General board in 1937 
and had rendered great service to the Bank. 
By his death we have been deprived of a 
colleague whose quite exceptional qualities 
were recognised not only in Liverpool but 
over a wide area. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist December, 1956 
LIABILITIES 


Current, deposit and other accounts (including Profit and Loss 


Acceptances and engagements. on account of customers 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England on 
Balances with, and cheques in course of collection o on, other banks 


Advances to customers ‘and other accounts 
Martins Bank Executor and Trustee ea ities (Channel Islands) 


Liability of customers ‘for acceptances and. ‘engagements 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE : 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


£4,315,096 
6,150,000 


324,979,508 
23,599,880 


£359,044,484 


_— 


£28,009,384 


18,591,505 
25,918,500 
381,023 
79,425,000 
3,513,863 
88,507,564 
85,981,432 


100,000 
641,728 
4,374,605 
23,599,880 


£359,044,484 


68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
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I also regret that Mr Wilfred Turner, OBE, 
a member of our Leeds board since 1927 who 
retired at the end of September in view of 
declining health, has since died. We deplore 
the loss of a valued colleague with his special 
knowledge of local affairs. 


During the year Mr D. I. Crawford, CB, 
DSO, TD, DL, and Sir John N. Nicholson, 
Bart, CIE, joined the General board. Their 
wide knowledge and experience of business 
affairs generally will be an added source of 
strength. Both these appointments will 
require confirmation at the Annual General 
Meeting. We have also been pleased to enlist 
the valued collaboration of Mr J. H. Keswick, 
CMG, whom we have welcomed to our 
deliberations on the London board. 


Mr T. H. Naylor, on assuming the Chair- 
manships of the Royal Insurance Company 
Limited and of The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company Limited, has felt 
compelled not to seek re-election as Deputy 
Chairman of this Bank, a position he has 
held with distinction since 1951. The Board 
wish to place on record their appreciation of 
his services and their pleasure that he will 
continue as a director. I owe him my sincere 
thanks for all the help he has given me 
during his deputy chairmanship. 


There have been several changes of note 
among the more senior officers of the Bank. 
Mr W. H. T. Laidlaw, who has had con- 
siderable experience on the administrative 
side, having held the position of Chief 
Accountant of the Bank over twelve years, 
has been appointed Assistant General Man- 
ager (Administration). His successor as 
Chief Accountant is Mr T. I. Bond. Mr 
T. A. Samuel, our Leeds District General 
Manager, has retired after a distinguished 
banking career of forty-six years. Mr J. 
Servant, Assistant District Manager, who 
has for many years been concerned in our 
affairs particularly in that area, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr Samuel. In July 
last, Mr W. S. Roberts, LLM, who has been 
our Trustee Manager for the past ten years, 
retired and we record our appreciation of his 
most valuable service to the Bank extending 
over forty-four years. He has been succeeded 
as Trustee Manager by Mr H. C. S. Whalley, 
ACA, hitherto Trustee Sub Manager. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE AND RESERVES 


The Bank’s progression reveals a satisfac- 
tory picture and perhaps if, instead of look- 
ing just at the past year, we look at the past 
ten years we shall get our view in better 
perspective. 


In the past ten years £1,989,958 have bec 
added to our published reserves and these 
now stand at £6,150,000 or £1,834,904 in 
excess of our paid up capital. 


Several times in recent years your Board 
has discussed the desirability of eliminating 
the callable and reserve liability on the partly 
paid shares. Once again this is under con- 
sideration and if a scheme proves feasible it 
will be submitted for your approval at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Our deposits have expanded more than 
three times since 1938 and since the end of 
the war we have opened sixty-two new 
branches affording extra facilities to our 
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customers, old and new, and added promo- 
tion to our staff. In addition, many of our 
older branches have been modernised and 
re-equipped, Overall, the number of our 
customers has increased by 16 per cent in 
these last ten years. 


The other side of the picture is not so 
encouraging. Over these years expenses 
have mounted in an alarming manner and 
the profit margin has fallen. For instance 
each debit item now costs the Bank nearly 
double compared with ten years ago. 


We are doing our utmost to employ the 
most economical methods and, in conjunc- 
tion with other banks, giving the closest 
study to electronics and every possible mech- 
anical aid in the hope that increases in bank 
charges can be avoided. 


We are proud of our staff. It is their 
service, efficiency and courtesy on which the 
goodwill of the Bank ultimately depends and 
we gratefully acknowledge our thanks to 
them. 


In the ten years our male staff has in- 
creased by 29 per cent and our female staff 
by 50 per cent, the latter figure being due 
mainly to increased mechanisation in the 
medium and larger branches. The increase 
in our total staff is 35 per cent and in the 
same period the volume of our routine work 
has increased by over 50 per cent. Although 
chiefly engaged on routine work our female 
staff are also encouraged to take higher re- 
sponsibility so that they may fill posts for 
which they are suited. 


Our Trustee and Overseas Branches show 
the same trend of continuing expansion. 


Our association with agriculture grows 
steadily and this has been assisted by the 
opening of new branches in the farming 
areas. 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


Turning from domestic to national affairs 
during the first seven months of this year 
all seemed to be going according to the 
national plan. 

The Government of the day, through vary- 
ing controls and pressures, can and does 
canalise and direct the main stream of the 
country’s economy. 


The dearer money policy and the credit 
squeeze were slowly and surely having effect. 


The balance of payments position had 
definitely improved, an annual deficit of £100 
million for the whole of 1955 was converted 
into a similar surplus in the first half of 1956. 


The pace of inflation had been checked 
though not halted and the price of consumer 
goods rose by only 2 per cent during the first 
half of this year. 


The value of our exports had increased 
overall: the floating debt had fallen. 


So much for the credit side. 
look at the debit side. 


In spite of a huge expenditure on new 
works and new modern machinery, there has 
been little or no rise in productivity as 
related to man hours and a positive decline 
as related to cost in terms of wages. 


Coal production has not responded as ex- 
pected to the vast expenditure on mechanical 
equipment. 

The sum of this means that our exports 
cost more and this at a time when we are 
meeting keener competition from other manu- 
facturing countries. 


In addition to high production costs, we 
have to carry a higher taxation load than any 
of our competitors, which further weights 
the scales against us. 


Now let us 


_ This high level of taxation is our greatest 
single handicap. Not only has its own weight 








to be earned by productive industry but it is 
in itself a direct discouragement to greater 
efforts in that it almost kills all incentive. 
It encourages extravagance in maintenance 
on plant, be it buildings, machinery or ships, 
which are obsolete and should be scrapped 
but cannot be because maintenance is a 
charge against untaxed income whereas a 
new asset has to be paid for out of taxed 
income. 


INCENTIVES NEEDED FOR NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 


Profits and ploughed back profits are essen- 
tial if industry is to exist, let alone expand. 


These undistributed profits are industry’s 
savings and are as essential as personal 
savings, individual or collective, in providing 
the new risk capital which is vital if our 
economy is to expand and not contract. 


The National Savings Movement is doing 
a most praiseworthy task in encouraging 
thrift and so moderating current spending 
power in the home market, but these very 
savings at present are all converted into 
Government funds where there is no safe- 
guard that they are not unproductively spent 
and thereby serve no positive purpose. 


There are two sorts of savings. Compul- 
sory saving is forced on each of us by direct 
and indirect taxation and this is required for 
the national expenditure and the servicing 
of the National Debt. 


The voluntary savings are undistributed 
profits and personal savings, and these form 
the sources of funds for capital investment 
when subscribed to new commercial issues. 


However, those millions invested in 
National Savings schemes are denied to 
industry and merely add to the Treasury’s 
harvest. 


If these savings were specifically ear- 
marked for the improvement of our roads 
they would materially add to the country’s 
productive efficiency. 


In normal times the man hours wasted, the 
petrol consumed, the wear and tear to 
vehicles starting and stopping and the 
immobilisation of a large proportion of our 
motor fleet by traffic congestion on the roads, 
must add up to some gigantic figure during 
the year and make even the large sum 
required to provide new and better roads a 
sound and profitable proposition. 


Admittedly, many acres of good agricul- 
tural land would be required for arterial 


roads but this could be compensated for by. 


restricting new building to the many vacant 
sites of little, if any, agricultural value within 
the urban areas and by demolishing old and 
wasteful properties and erecting modern 
multi-storied buildings in their place. 


If this and other incentives to definite 
objects were given to supporters of the 
National Savings schemes the response would 
surely increase. 


The whole tax structure requires a com- 
plete overhaul, free from its old inhibitions 
and framed to encourage and not discourage 
thrift, venture and reward, and is the most 
urgent necessity to which the Chancellor 
should give his immediate attention. 


SELLING ABROAD 


When many manufacturers could sell the 
bulk of their output in the home market for 
prompt cash, the incentive to sell abroad 
under fiercer competitive conditions was 
small. 


This is especially so when foreign custo- 
mers demand deferred credit and the exporter 
has to comply with a host of clerical obstruc- 
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tions relating to licences, customs formalities 
and so forth. 


The whole emphasis should be to en- 
courage manufacturers to sell abroad rather 
than at home and one of the most useful con- 
tributions to this object would be a drastic 
simplification and, when possible, abolition 
of the formalities at present inherent in 
carrying through the simplest shipment 
abroad. 


The era of easy, and often too easy, profits 
is rapidly passing and this should call for 
higher efficiency and determined effort. 
Many firms have courageously pegged their 
selling prices for many months ahead. Pro- 
vided prices in other directions can be held 
in check, these firms should reap their 
reward not only in adding a spur to their 
own efficiency but also in making a major 
contribution in halting inflation. 


Restrictive practices whether exercised by 
the workmen or by the employers are 
suicidal to both. The worker who denies the 
most economic use of the latest machinery is, 
in the long run and not a very long run, 
certainly working himself out of the very job 
that he imagines he is thereby retaining. 
Equally, the employer who refuses to 
re-equip his works will soon find himself 
out of business being unable to compete with 
his more venturesome competitors. 


In a time of full and overfull employment, 
employers bidding against each other, in the 
belief that the additional cost can easily be 
passed on to their customers, is all too tempt- 
ing as is the practice in times of temporary 
transition of keeping men not fully employed 
or on short time when they could and should 
be fully employed elsewhere and making a 
contribution to the national effort. 


If we lived in a closed economy and were 
nationally self-sufficient all would be easy 
but, unfortunately, for our existence at all we 
have to buy food and raw materials from 
the world around us and that means that we 
have to sell our goods to others who are 
as keen buyers as ourselves and under no 
obligation or even interested in maintaining 
here a standard of living which we may think 
we deserve. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR SUEZ 


Since Colonel Nasser illegally seized the 
Suez Canal in July and the events which 
have followed, the whole picture for the 
world, Western Europe and ourselves, in 
particular, has become completely blurred 
and will remain in a state of uncertainty 
for some considerable time. : 


What is crystal clear is that the Suez 
Canal must be put back into full commis- 
sion at the earliest moment, the existing plans 
for deepening and widening must be carried 
through in the next few years and real 
and effective safeguards secured to ensure 
that it will be open and remain open to 
ships of all nations for all time without fear 
or favour. 


These safeguards will have to be something 
stronger than pious resolutions passed or 
vetoed at UNO. Past and present experience 
has shown how these are scoffed at and 
ignored. For the past five years Colonel 
Nasser has flouted all UNO requests to allow 
passage for ships to or from Israel and the 
position of Hungary today does not warrant 
any faith that UNO orders will be carried 
out. 


Let us pray that a sound and just basis 
of settlement will be reached to give the 
world a chance of better living where faith 
in international good behaviour is justified, 
for if these things do not come about we, 
in this country as in others, will see un- 
employment and poverty in our midst. 
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DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


The Chairman,Sir Thomas D. Barlow, 
GBE, has circulated, with the report and 
accounts, the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank Limited, prior 
to the 127th annual general meeting, to 
held on February 8th, at the Head Office, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester : 


Since our last meeting, Sir Robert 
Burrows has relinquished the office of Deputy 
Chairman, and Mr Leslie Shaw has joined 
Colonel Marshall Brooks as a Deputy Chair- 
man. Mr Shaw has also become a member 
of the London Committee, and I am very 
pleased to have his help in both capacities. 


During the year there have been some 
changes among the higher officials of the 
Bank. Mr F. A. Rushton, a Joint General 
Manager, has been appointed Deputy Chief 
-General Manager. In September, Mr J. L. 
Riley, another Joint General Manager, retired 
on grounds of ill health, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of extending to him 
our best wishes for the future. Mr H.- J. 
Higginbottom, General Manager (London), 
and Mr K. Ashton, an Assistant General 
Manager, have become Joint General Man- 
agers Mr J. F. Walker, Assistant General 
Manager (London) is now General Manager 
(London). 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


Compared with the previous year, our 
deposits show only a small variation, and 
stand at £241,909,016. 


Turning to the assets side of the Balance 
Sheet, you will see that Cash, Money at call 
and short notice, Treasury Bills and Bills of 
Exchange show a liquid position. The total 
of these items represents 35.8 per cent of 
our liability to depositors. 

During the year we added £3 milion to 
our holdings of British Government Securi- 
ties : all of these are repayable at fixed dates 
and a high proportion reach maturity within 
ten years. Investments again appear in the 
Balance Sheet at less than their market value. 


Although the total of our advances is 
higher, the average level of lendings has been 
less than that of the previous year. The 
Authorities have emphasised more than once 
during the past twelve months their wish for 
a continuance of credit restraint, but it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for our 
customers to curtail their requirements any 
more drastically. There is, in fact, much 
to be said for some relaxation of the present 
restrictions, so that enterprise and the flow 
of business shall not be further impeded. As 
a brake on inflation, the limitation of banking 
facilities for the conduct of industry and 
commerce is an imperfect substitute for 
economy in Government expenditure. 


The higher figure for Bank Property is 
explained by the purchase of properties dur- 
ing the year and by the rebuilding and exten- 
sion of some of our existing premises. In 
the last twelve months, new branches have 
been opened at Eastbourne, Gloucester, 
Hereford and Worthing, and plans are well 
advanced for opening offices in other centres. 


FOREIGN AND TRUSTEE SERVICES 


The facilities offered by our Foreign 
Department were utilised very fully last year. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES NEEDED FOR TEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
COTTON INDUSTRY’S VARYING FORTUNES 
SIR THOMAS 


BARLOW REVIEWS ECONOMIC 


That our customers should have found these 
services increasingly useful during recent 
years is most satisfactory because greater re- 
course to them is an indication of an expan- 
sion in overseas trade. No less satisfactory 
is the fact that progressive relaxations in the 
requirements of the Exchange Control 
Authorities continue to ease the burden of 
unproductive work. 


As a consequence of the unsettled state of 
the Foreign Exchange Market and the pres- 
sure against sterling during much of the 
year, foreign exchange trading has been par- 
ticularly active. On the other hand, the 
decision of many spinners to refrain from 
forward covering of hedges in the New York 
Cotton Futures Market led to a substantial 
decline in the level of our outstanding 
liabilities under forward exchange contracts. 
The effect of the interruption to the 
normal flow of this business is plainly visible 
in the much lower figure recorded in 
the Balance Sheet for Endorsements, 
Guarantees and other obligations on account 
of Customers. 


Early in the year the Chief General 
Manager, accompanied by the Foreign 
Manager, visited Canada and the United 
States. In the course of their extensive tour 
they called upon many friends in banking 
and business and, in view of the Bank’s 
intimate connections with the cotton trade, 
they made a special point of visiting cor- 
respondents in the Cotton Belt. 


The services provided by our Trustee De- 
partment are in constant and _ increasing 
demand and all the Trustee offices continue 
to make good progress. A record amount of 
new business has been undertaken during the 
year and the total number of trusts under 
administration is now greater than at any time 
in the history of this Department. 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 


Our Net Profit for the year, after the usual 
provisions have been made, is £663,060. This 
is an increase of £26,276 over the figure for 
1955 and is satisfactory bearing in mind the 
constantly rising level of our working costs. 
Adding the amount brought forward there is 
for disposal £1,098,639 and of this we pro- 
pose to allocate £300,000 to our reserve for 
contingencies. After this deduction and after 
providing for dividend payments at the same 
rate as last year there remains a sum of 
£474,520 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 


Mechanisation has its place in modern 
banking, but it cannot be a substitute for 
personal service and it is a tribute to the 
management and staff that such good results 
have been achieved in a year which has not 
been without its difficulties. I should like 
to express appreciation and thanks to all con- 
cerned for the excellent way in which they 
have performed their tasks throughout the 
year. 


NATIONAL ANXIETIES 


Although the economic difficulties of which 
we were all so conscious this time last year 
remained operative throughout 1956, it was 
beginning by the late summer to look as if 





DIFFICULTIES 





the Chancellor’s corrective measures might 
prove sufficiently effective to ensure a gradual 
stabilisation of the economy. But the Suez 
incident changed the situation and the out- 
come is so uncertain that it is foolish to 
indulge in prophecies. 


Naturally enough we are still much pre- 
occupied with the very serious short-term 
consequences of recent events. Nevertheless 
these should not blind us to the fact that, as 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, we have undertaken responsi- 
bilities in regard to defence altogether be- 
yond the capacity of our resources. Without 
implying that we have been selfless bene- 
factors or that we have not, up to 4 point, 
been wilfully impractical in the economic 
ordering of our way of life, it does seem that 
our present -overstrained position is largely 
due to these heavy obligations. This cer- 
tainly appears to be so when it is considered 
that: compared with the rest of Western 
Europe we devote a much larger share of our 
resources to defence and that of our national 
expenditure on research and development 
two-thirds are absorbed by defence. Much 
to the point, too, is the fact that our accept- 
ance of relatively heavy commitments has so 
lightened the load for other countries that 
they have been able to develop new indus- 
tries. Admittedly, if we do not participate 
in their establishment, others will: it would, 
moreover, be grotesque to suppose that we 
can survive on our internal trade. Yet indus- 
trialisation has now reached a point where 
many countries in the pursuit of nationalistic 
aspirations not only manufacture for them- 
selves goods hitherto supplied by us, but 
seek an outlet for their products in our home 
market. Disconcerting as may be this state 
of affairs, we must accept the situation, and 
be prepared to feel an even more severe 
impact from these newly formed overseas 
industries. 


Yet that is not the only adverse factor with 
which we have to wrestle. Whilst we have 
eased the burden for other countries, some 
of which as a consequence enjoy comparative 
freedom from economic anxieties, we have 
deflected materials and manpower to defence 
in such quantity as to accelerate the upward 
movement of prices and wages and so aggra- 
vate our inflation. This relatively heavy 
outlay has meant that we have the lowest 
rate of internal investment in Europe: in 
other words, that we have relatively less of 
our national income available for the develop- 
ment of our essential productive industries. 
Plainly inflation and the lack of capital for 
these industries are serious embarrassments 
for a country which has to live by its foreign 
trade, and it seems to me more than time 
that we took steps to restore, and thereafter 
greatly strengthen, their competitive power. 
Urgent as may be these internal investment 
needs, the capital requirements for our 
nuclear energy programme are even more 
pressing, since imported coal and oil form an 
unrealistic basis for this country’s economic 
growth 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


This is not to suggest a complete reversal 
of policy but rather that we should bring 
our commitments into line with our existing 
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resources. After all, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that real strength is economic 
strength and we shall serve ourselves and 
others best by making sure that we have 
a margin over and above our obligations 
sufficient to enable us to expand our 
economy and build up our gold and 
dollar reserves. 


Just how successful we shall be in this will 
greatly depend on how speedily we can pro- 
duce larger quantities of saleable and suitably 
priced exports. But equally important is a 
profitable and expanding overseas market for 
the increased output which will result from 
our efforts. Here it seems to me that we 
cannot ignore the European free market 
which is now under discussion even though 
jt may present severe problems to particular 
industries. Admittedly, we shall not gain a 
footing in this wider trading area without 
encountering keen competition from other 
members but, provided dumping and export 
subsidies are controlled, this competition 
should act as a spur to our greater efficiency 
in production and salesmanship and be 
accounted a benefit rather than the price we 
should have to pay for the larger market. 


THE DOMESTIC ANGLE 


Since, however, the European plan is in 
embryo and without immediate significance, 
it must not be allowed to deflect our atten- 
tion from present necessities. Many of these 
are the outcome of years of economic improvi- 
dence. With too little regard for the hard 
work and the saving essential for the creation 
of wealth, we have been over-lavish with the 
accumulated resources of the past on luxuries 
and a too easy way of life. “ The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are ”—profligate. Our persistently 
prodigal attitude is indeed largely responsible 
for our present weakness and it is high time 
that we came down to realities in domestic 
as well as foreign affairs. 


That there is need to fortify our internal 
economy is made clear by the depletion of 
our gold and dollar reserves. But serious 
as this is, the Suez trouble has made the 
position more precarious by giving impulse 
to both inflationary and deflationary forces. 
Dearer imported food and raw materials, with 
higher freight and road transport charges, 
are forcing prices upwards. Although the 
rise in the cost of living has so far been 
relatively small, it has already resulted in 
demands for more wages. It is to be hoped 
that any such claims, unless supported by 
increased productivity, will be resisted: 
otherwise, instead of tightening our belts as 
we ought, we shall again be adding to pro- 
ductive costs. Against these inflationary 
pressures has to be reckoned the fact that 
falling profits are bound to induce a more 
cautious attitude towards development plans. 
But of more immediate importance is the 
running down of industry through the dis- 
location of supplies consequent upon the 
re-routing of shipping. 


THE CORRECTIVE MEASURES 


In view of the exigencies of our economic 
position and the resultant pressure on ster- 
ling, the decision to reinforce the pound by 
borrowing must be regarded as unavoidable. 
In fact, this support was forthcoming with a 
readiness which amounted to an acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of sterling to inter- 
national trade. However, because any loans 
which we accept will have to be repaid and 
do not therefore in the long run add to the 
level of our reserves, it would be disastrous 
if we lacked the courage to turn the breathing 
space these financial facilities afford us to 


good account. As the Chancellor considers 
our trading position is strong and our pay- 
ments gap will be manageable, it would 
appear that it is temporary problems rather 
than any fundamental disequilibrium in our 
economy with which corrective measures will 
have to deal. To the extent that their task 
is to curb home consumption it is satisfactory 
to know that they have not included physical 
controls, seeing that these are so damaging 
to production, and it is to be hoped that the 
restraints will prove effective enough without 
the need for a further increase in taxation 
or more stringent monetary measures. 
Nevertheless the situation calls for the utmost 
vigilance, since in certain circumstances in- 
flationary or deflationary forces could neces- 
sitate speedy adjustments to fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

But whether the steps that have already 
been taken will restore confidence in sterling 
is another matter. In this connection it can 
be argued that existing measures will have to 
be reinforced by a still more repressive fiscal 
policy and by dearer money. But it seems 
to me that it is the disciplinary measures as 
a whole rather than the level of taxes and 
interest rates through which foreigners will 
regain their faith in the pound. In point of 
fact to tax further our already overtaxed 
economy would-tend to destroy rather than to 
create foreign confidence and, although mone- 
tary stringency may be called for, high short- 
term interest rates may make things more 
difficult than they need be. After all a high 
Treasury Bill rate did not enable us to retain 
short-term funds in the Autumn of last year. 
Yet such a rate means that we are having to 
pay millions of pounds abroad in interest and 
this imposes an additional strain on our ex- 
ternal payments. That is one aspect of the 
problem, but a high Treasury Bill rate also 
encourages the public in this country to in- 
dulge its preference for liquidity and so pre- 
vents a long overdue funding of the Floating 
Debt. Surely the better way to create an 
Overseas investment interest in sterling is to 
make a really serious attempt to cut down all 
unnecessary public expenditure. Some deter- 
mination here would enable us to reduce 
taxation and thereby stimulate the inflow of 
long-term capital from overseas. Determina- 
tion here would also make it possible for us 
to quicken the reduction of both short-term 
interest rates and short-term indebtedness: in 
other words we could cut down more de- 
cisively the cost of servicing our overseas 
balances and the volume of Treasury Bills at 
one and the same time. 


It will indeed be extremely serious if our 
present troubles do not make us realise how 
pressing is the need for a curtailment in 
State spending. But how are we to do this? 
Parliament’s continued inability to act 
vigorously in this matter may well be due 
to Members’ understandable disinclination to 
incur the criticism of their constituents. 
Logically this leads up to a measure for 
which there is a precedent, namely the crea- 
tion of an impartial body, acceptable to 
both sides of the House, empowered to 
examine Departmental expenditure and to 
effect all practicable economies. In my 
opinion this is the only way which seems to 
offer any hope of achieving worth-while 
retrenchment. 

I think it would be right to say that we 
have muddled through the recurrent troubles 
of recent years because the difficulties with 
which we have had to contend were not 
formidable enough to reveal our hidden 
deficiencies. The present situation, however, 
is of so stern a character that it ruthlessly 
exposes accumulated internal weaknesses as 
well as external dangers. If, as a conse- 
quence, we have the vision to see what is 
needed and the resolution to exert ourselves 
so that appropriate remedies and readjust- 
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ments are vigorously applied, then I think 
we may eventually be able to record that the 
critical period through which we are now 
passing has served to redirect us towards 
prosperity. 


THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


; Needless to say the Bank has a great 
interest in all branches of the textile trade. 
Inevitably in such a complex industry 
different sections experienced varying 
fortunes over the course of the last twelve 
months. 


In the cotton section neither home not 
export trade provided much ground for satis- 
faction during the first half of the year. 
Indeed shipments overseas were less than 
the disappointing figures of the previous 
year. The uncertainty about raw cotton .was 
one of the main reasons for the slackness 
of trade. Early in 1956, owing to the large 
volume of visible supplies, there was con- 
siderable apprehension about the trend of 
prices and buyers were reluctant to enter 
intO commitments. But later on with un- 
expected and heavy sales by Egypt to 
Czechoslovakia and other countries the finer 
grades of cotton available were greatly 
reduced and values were inevitably affected. 


The most outstanding factor in the situation, 
however, was the policy of the United States 
Government which, already faced with a large 
carry-over from previous crops, again aug- 
mented these stocks by taking off the market 
a substantial quantity of the new crop. The 
removal of this cotton and the subsequent 
sale at reduced prices of a considerable 
amount prevented Futures Markets from 
functioning in a normal manner. Hedging 
therefore became a perilous operation and 
had unfortunate consequences for many firms 
who in the ordinary way look to such tran- 
sactions as the best insurance against price 
fluctuations. In these circumstances and also 
having regard to import regulations as well as 
exchange controls it is understandable that 
the Liverpool Market has found it extremely 
difficult to function properly. 


Another serious problem confronting the 
trade has been the steady increase in our 
imports of cheap cloth and made-up goods. 
Their unrestricted and duty-free inflow from 
India and Hong Kong, which has been so 
menacing, continued unabated at least until 
the closure of the Suez Canal curtailed ship- 
ments. Before these imports are resumed 
it is to be hoped that the discussions which 
are taking place between the representatives 
of Far Eastern and United Kingdom indus- 
tries will, both in their interests and ours, 
result in a satisfactory agreement. 


Despite these complications and adverse 
influences there has recently been some 
improvement in the volume of business for 
the industry as a whole. It remains to be 
seen whether this is merely reaction from the 
earlier reluctance to buy and whether sales 
to distributors at current prices will be main- 
tained. Since with the present improvement 
a shortage of labour is causing delay in the 
execution of orders the need is emphasised 
for modernisation and a highly trained labour 
force which will permit more continuous 
operation of costly machinery. 


Meanwhile it is encouraging to see that 
noticeable headway is being made in the pro- 
duction of new yarns and new fabrics. In 
these developments man-made fibres are play- 
ing an increasingly important role and are 
helping to broaden the basis of trade. In 
assessing the prospects for textiles it is there- 
fore. essential that the opportunities for 
expansion presented by change and innova- 
tion should be fully taken into account. 
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FINMECCANICA 


(SOCIETA FINANZIARIA MECCANICA) ROME, ITALY 
! 


ees 1956 the companies in the Finmeccanica group 
sold abroad machinery and equipment worth about 
60,000 million lire. 

The following is an indication of the group’s exports: 

Turbine tanker of 36,120 tons (Cantieri Riuniti 
dell’Adriatico Shipyard, Trieste, and Cantieri Ansaldo of 
Sestri) for the. tanker fleets of British Petroleum, Esso 
Standard and Panama Transport. 

Motor passenger ship Gripsholm of 24,000 tons (Can- 
tieri Ansaldo, Sestri) for Sweden. 

Destroyer of 1,300 tons displacement (Cantieri Ansaldo, 
Leghorn) for the Venezuelan navy. 

Hydraulic turbines, alternators and _ transformers 
(Ansaldo San Giorgio, Genoa) for the power stations at 
Stugun (Sweden), Ybbs Persenburg (Austria), Los Quiroga 
(Chile), Bihar, Madras, Travancore, Cochin (India), Los 
Molinos (Argentina) and Puerto Cabello (Venezuela). 

Chemical plant (Ansaldg-Montecatini) for producing 
fertilisers at Sindri (India), 

Rotary furnaces (Ansaldo) for cement works in Brazil, 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

Buses and trolleybuses (Alfa Romeo, Officine Mec- 
caniche Pistoiesi, Ansaldo San Giorgio) for the municipal 
authorities of Montevideo and Mexico City. 

Electric trains (Imam, Aerfer, Officine Meccaniche 
P:stoiesi) for India; locomotives (Ansaldo) for Greece, 
India and Chile ; freight cars (Cantieri Riuniti dell’Adri- 
atico and Officine Meccaniche Pistoiesi) for India, 
Pakistan, Iran and Chile ; sleeping cars (Ansaldo) for the 
International Sleeping Car Company. 

Cotton spinning and weaving plants (Nuova San 
Giorgio, Genoa) for Iran 


Fixed and travelling cranes of 34 to 20: tons capacity 
(Navalmeccanica of Naples, Ansaldo, Cantieri Riuniti 
deil’Adriatico) for the port installations at Valparaiso 
(Chile), for the Assouan dam in Egypt, and for the Indian 
and South African railways. 

Refrigeration plants (Termomeccanica of Spezia) for 
Yugoslav farm produce markets. 

Cartridge-making plants (Fabbrica Macchine Industriali, 
Naples) for the Indonesian Government. 

Tractors (Ansaldo-Fossati of Genoa-Sestri) of 150 hp 
for the Colonisation Institute at Madrid. 

Motor lorry parts (Alfa Romeo) for the Fabrica Nacional 
de Motores of Rio de Janeiro. 

“ Giulietta Spider” cars (Alfa Romeo) for the United 
States. 

Turbo-alternators of 6,000 KW (Ansaldo) for the power 
station at Rioturbio in Argentina. 

180-ton lathe (Stabilimenti di S. Eustacchio, Brescia) 
for the Argentine navy. i 

Radar equipments (Microlambda of Naples) for the 
Belgian navy. 


FINMECCANICA’S FOREIGN ORGANISATION 


Seven representative agencies at New Delhi, Karachi, 
Rio de Janeiro, New York, Mexico City, Buenos Aires 
and Madrid. 

The firms which make up Finmeccanica’s trading 
organisation abroad are 275 in number, comprising 112 in 
Europe, 35 in Africa, 65 in the Americas, 53 in Asia and 
10 in Oceania. 


FINMECCANICA—44, Via Torino—Rome. 





A 52,000-ton _ turbine 
tanker now being built at 


the Ansaldo 
Genoa 


Shipyard, 





One of the 25 locomotives of 1034 tons weight 
supplied by Ansaldo to the Indian railways being 
shipped at Genoa on February 23, 1956 











Part of an Italian chemical plant under construc- 
tion at Sindri in India for producing 884 tons of 
fertiliser per day 
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J. H. FENNER 


& COMPANY 


(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of this Company and subsidiary companies 
was held on January 14, 1957, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds. The following extracts are 
taken from a Joint Statement by Mr C. 
Bradshaw, FCA, the Chairman, and Mr S. B. 
Hainsworth, FTI, the Deputy Chairman 
and Managing Director. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated net profit of the Group 
is £428,096, compared with £407,914 for the 
year ended August 31, 1955. After adding 
the balance brought forward from the last 
account of £261,597 the sum of £689,693 has 
been appropriated as follows: Transfer to 
Mortgage Debenture Stock Sinking Fund 
£9,518, Provision for Taxation £266,756, 
Transfer to Capital Reserve £42,874, 
Transfer to General Reserve £150,000, Divi- 
dend on Preference Shares £3,953, Dividend 
on Ordinary Shares £35,938, leaving a 
balance to carry forward to next year of 
£180,654. It should be noted that in the 
provision for taxation amounting to £266,756 
we have included a sum of £20,000 to cover 
any increase of taxation which might be 
brought into effect, and that the proposed 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares has been 
computed on the increased Ordinary Share 
Capital resulting from the Bonus _ issue 
which was made during the year. It has 
been thought expedient to bring up the 
General Reserve to £250,000 by transferring 
£150,000 from the Profit and Loss Account 
and £50,000 from the Dividend Equalisation 
Account. 


The trading results shown are, in the 
opinion of the Directors, satisfactory, and 
for your further information we now sum- 
marise the activities of your Companies. 


FENNER MECHANICAL POWER 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


It can now be said that our V-belt pulleys 
with Taper-Lock bushes. have been 
standardised by most of the leading indus- 
tries in the United Kingdom. 


It is clear that this business has developed, 
and will continue to expand, at the rate 
which we anticipated and, in order to cater 
adequately for the progress, we have found 
it necessary to curtail our operations at 
Heckmondwike in West Yorkshire and to 
transfer the manufacture of iron goods to a 
new factory built on our Marfleet site at Hull, 
which has been erected and is being equipped 
with machine tools at a’cost of £350,000. 
Much additional expense will be incurred 
during the removal and as the result of the 
training of new staff. 


Thus the manufacture of our entire range 
of mechanical power transmission equipment 
will be centralised in Hull, and we make 
daily deliveries to the eighteen stock-carrying 
branches which we maintain to serve our 
Customers quickly throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


The increasing demand for Torque-Arm 
reduction units for a wide variety of uses 
has been most satisfactory. It is clear, from 
field reports received over the past two 
years, that a high standard of engineering 
skill well maintained, coupled with good 
design work and first quality materials, can 
Produce goods which find ready acceptance 
by industry on an increasing scale. 


The demand for roller chain drives from 
the outset of the sales campaign encouraged 


us to lay plans and commence development 
work on an extension to the initial range of 
equipment. Duplex and Triplex sprockets 
have now been designed, capable of trans- 
mitting up to 90 hp, and with the necessary 
Taper-Lock bushes already available as part 
of the standard stock carried at Fenner 
branches, these larger chain sprockets will be 
available in the coming year. 


The patented “Hainsworth” Variable- 
Speed Drive, whereby the driven speed can 
be adjusted to suit the varying requirements 
of a machine or installation simply by 
rotating a hand wheel, continues to be recog- 
nised as an indispensable component by both 
manufacturers of original equipment and 
users alike. The distinctive, robust, and 
scientifically designed belts ensure good life 
and service under most arduous conditions. 


Much development work has been accom- 
plished on flame-resistant and anti-static 
conveyor belts for use in National Coal 
Board pits ; but it is doubtful whether any 
manufacturer has solved all the problems 
associated with the provision of such belts 
for use under the new conditions which apply 
as the work at coal faces is mechanised. It 
is, however, certain that the conveyor belt 
is still the quietest, most simple medium 
which can be employed for moving coal. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


The products of J. H. Fenner and Com- 
pany Limited, the manufacturing Company, 
and its subsidiaries, are marketed abroad bv 
the Overseas Company through a quite 
separate and specialist organisation conver- 
sant with the many requirements of markets 
for our equipment throughout the world. 


The Executives of the Group, according 
to the particular needs of the assignment, 
are available to go abroad for short or ex- 
tended tours. One of us, your Managing 
Director, Mr S. B. Hainsworth, was in India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon for two months in the 
early part of the year for consultation with 
the agents in those territories, visiting also 
the subsidiary, J. H. Fenner and Company 
(India) Limited, in Calcutta, and attending 
the opening ceremony of the new factory 
which is producing Fenner and Cockill pro- 
ducts at Madurai, South India. 


Other tours undertaken for the purpose 
of assisting in technical field representation 
covered such important markets as_ the 
Scandinavian countries, Western Europe, the 
Middle East, British East Africa, the Central 
African Federation, and Australia. We know 
that our many good friends in such widely 
separated places appreciate this real interest 
in their affairs and. the assistance which we 
give in developing their business still further ; 
equally we are always pleased to extend 
hospitality for discussion and training to 
overseas visitors, who take advantage of these 
facilities on an increasing scale as the years 
go by. 


FENNER COCKILL, LIMITED 


During the year the new Fenner Cockill 
factory in India has been built and operated 
with the co-operation of our good friends, 
Messrs A. and F. Harvey Limited, of 
Madurai, and production for sale has started. 
The organisation and installation of the plant 
and the starting of machinery was in the 
hands of Mr Alfred Reeder, a Director of 
the new Company. At the time of the 
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preparation of this Report, the unit at 
Madurai is producing woven belting, spindle 
tapes and industrial V-belts to a satisfactory 
standard of quality and in satisfactory quan- 
tities. Thus the long established Fenner and 
Cockill names and brands in India will con- 
tinue to be made available in that market. 


FENNER DODGE LIMITED 


It is with real pleasure and satisfaction 
that we are able to report that a new Com- 
pany, Fenner Dodge Limited, has been 
created whereby the common interests of the 
two companies in the development of new 
and improved mechanical power transmission 
equipments are placed on a practical basis. 
Mr David Firth, Vice-President in Charge 
of Engineering at Dodge, was nominated as 
a first Director of the new Company. 





SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LEITH FERTILISER WORKS NEARING 
COMPLETION 


MR W. D. SCOTT OUTLINES NEW SAI 
CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY 
OF SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Scottish Agricultural Industries Limited 
was held in the North British Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, on January 17th. The Chairman, Mr 
W. D. Scott, presided. In the course of his 
remarks, the Chairman said: 


‘In thé Report which was sent to you before 
Christmas, there are certain points on which 
I wish to comment. You will recall that on 
June 7th you gave us authority to increase 
the capital of the Company, using £826,400 
of our Capital and Revenue reserves. Your 
Directors recommend a final Ordinary divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, which with the interim 
dividend of 3 per cent makes 8 per cent for 
the year. Last year the dividend was 11 per 
cent, but this was on the old capital and is 
equivalent to 7 6/7th per cent on the present 
increased capital. There has, therefore, been 
a fractional increase which accords well with 
the views we expressed last May. We have 
already replaced, out of the year’s profits, 
the sum of £174,191 taken from Revenue 
reserves towards last year’s capitalisation. 
The turnover for the year reached the record 
figure of almost £24.2 million, compared 
with £23.2 million in 1955, largely due to 
increased consumption of fertilisers. Our 
profits before taxation have gone down by 
£71,570 from £1,162,945 to £1,091,375, but 
these are not unsatisfactory when we con- 
sider that during the financial year under 
review our dealings in farmers’ grain were 
reduced as a result of the harvest in 1955 
being early and that in 1956 being late. You 
will have observed that stocks have risen 
over the year by more than £700,000. This 
is due partly to a deliberate increase in our 
stocks of fertiliser raw materials, particularly 
phosphate rock, which is mentioned specific- 
ally in the Report, but it is also due in part 
to the fact that farmers did not take early 
delivery of fertilisers as they did in August 
and September, 1955. Then farmers had 
enjoyed an easy harvest and before them was 
the prospect of price increases for fertilisers. 
Last August and September there were no 
such incentives and the deliveries, and the 
trading profits to which they give rise, will 
come into the current year’s accounts. 
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FUEL RATIONING 


I should now like for one moment to refer 
to the. effect of the Suez developments upon 
future deliveries of fertilisers. Petrol and 
oil rationing will seriously affect road delivery 
services during the peak spring months 
immediately before us. Costs are rising and, 
despite all our efforts, price increases appear 
to be inevitable sooner or later. There is, 
therefore, every reason for the farmer to take 
his supplies early, and we are doing all we 
van to persuade our customers to draw from 
the stocks of granular compound fertilisers 
which we have ready for immediate delivery. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


We have spent, and will be spending, 
large sums of money to keep in the fore- 
front of our business. You will have read 
in your Directors’ Report of the progress 
made at our Leith Works during the year 
under review. When this works is completed, 
it will have cost more than £3 million, by 
far the largest sum spent on one project since 
the founding of your Company. The Leith 
factory is being built on a new site and 
although it will incorporate all the latest tech- 
niques of fertiliser manufacture, it is still 
essentially a replacement of our existing 
manufacturing capacity with, of course, suffi- 
cient in addition to meet expansion of the 
market. We will accordingly, only to a 
limited extent be entering new markets and 
finding new sources of profit with the pro- 
ducts of this new works. The money for 
this project will be found from the Company’s 
existing internal resources and from further 
funds becoming available as the work pro- 
ceeds. We expect to achieve this and at the 
same time maintain dividends at the present 
level. 

Your Board believes that the money and 
skill which are being devoted to the building 
of Leith Works will make a substantial con- 
tribution both to the prosperity of Scottish 
agriculture and to that of your Company. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 
LIMITED 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held on January 15th, in 
London, the Chairman, Mr W. Garfield 
Weston, reviewed the background leading up 
to the resolutions before the meeting, and 
said : : 

As a result of large retentions of profit, 
our issued share capital is very much less 
than the actual capital employed in our busi- 
nesses and we have obtained the consent of 
the Capital Issues Committee to the capitali- 
sation of £2,796,426 from our Reserves. If 
you approve the resolutions which will be 
put before you this morning, that amount 
will be applied to the paying uy in full of 
5,592,851 each of our “A” and “B” 
Ordinary Shares which will be issued to our 
existing Ordinary Shareholders in the pro- 
portions of one “A” and one “B” Ordinary 
Share for every two “A” or “B” Ordinary 
Shares held. 


I think I may reasonably anticipate that 
the profits of our year which ends on March 
31st next will be not less than those for the 
previous year. 


Your Directors have followed a very con- 
servative policy with regard to the payment 
of Dividends but increased earnings result- 
ing from the employment of additional 
capital justify them in deciding to make 
some increase in the amount to be 
distributed. 


You will be aware that a first Interim Divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, as against 10 per cent last 
year, has been paid. We hope that it will be 
possible to maintain this higher level in the 
amount distributed when we come to con- 
sider the payment of the remaining two divi- 
dends in respect of the current financial year, 
but the rate of dividend will need to be 
halved to 74 per cent on the increased 
capital. 


The resolutions were passed. 
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JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS 


FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE INDUSTRY 


The Annual General Meeting of Joshua 
Hoyle & Sons, Limited was held on January 
10th at India Mill, Bacup, Mr A. Duckett, 
JP, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: Group. trading profit 
amounted to £378,106, which after deducting 
exceptional writing down of stock of 
£269,237, leaves £108,869, compared with 
£632,983 for the previous year. 


The Company has experienced another 
very difficult year of trading. Not the least 
of the very disturbing factors throughout our 
industry is the increasing volume of 
imported Commonwealth and foreign cloth, 
providing extremely severe competition both 
in our home and export trade. If the 
Government continues to pursue the present 
policy of allowing duty free goods into the 
country, there will necessarily be a greater 
contraction of the whole industry in 
Lancashire, the damaging effects of which 
on the national economy cannot be over- 
emphasised. 


When the US Government introduced a 
two-price system for the marketing of raw 
cotton, retaining one price for their domestic 
market and, at the same time, subsidising 
raw cotton exports, we were involved in 
a loss of £269,237, as a _ direct con- 
sequence of this unforeseeable change in 
marketing principles. 


Our Technical Research Departments con- 
tinue to investigate fully the many man- 
made fibres at present available. In addition 
to our activities in the fields of filament and 
spun rayon and nylon, we are directing our 
attention to the production of cloths made 
from “Terylene” and acrylic fibres. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend distribution of 8 per cent approved. 








R. A. LISTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of R. A. 
Lister & Company Limited was held on 
January 11th at Dursley. The following are 
extracts from the speech made by Sir Percy 
Lister, the chairman, who presided: 


From the Consolidated Accounts you will’ 


observe that during the financial year ended 
September 30th last, once again a record 
year has been established by your Group of 
Companies, and for the first time the. profits 
have passed the £1 million mark. 


These satisfactory results have accrued as 
a result of the continuous and steady expan- 
sion over the past ten years of your Group’s 
productive capacity at home, and the pro- 
gressive development of your Group’s dis- 
tributing organisations in the domestic and 
overseas markets. It can be truly said that 
today there is no country in the world in 
which the products of your Company are 
not known and do not enjoy an enviable 
reputation on account of their quality 
and value. 


It is perhaps fitting that your attention be 
drawn to another important contributory 
factor, namely the wide variety of the pro- 
ducts of your Group of Companies which 
are either from a sales or production point 
of view, of a complementary nature. As 
evidence of this, you may be interested to 
know that the same factory that produces 
the many thousands of packing cases every: 
month is also responsible for the production 


of the ever-growing volume of garden seats 
and furniture specialities, and a very large 
percentage of the Lister sheep shearing and 
horse and cattle clipping machines is driven 
by Lister Engines. 


A year ago I made reference to the issue 
of 5 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock, repay- 
able in 1965 or earlier at the Company’s 
option, and it is of interest to note that in 
the last two financial years we have made a 
profit of £2 million of which approximately 
£1 million has been paid to the Chancellor 
in taxes, £500,000 to the shareholders, and 
£500,000 has been retained in the business— 
a healthy provision towards the future 
capital requirements of the business, in which 
today the capital employed is £3,940,000 
from Share Capital and over £2,100,000 of 
reserves and undistributed profits, a total of 
over £6 million. 


During the year under review, amongst 
the interesting contracts which have been 
awarded to our Group of Companies, were 
a repeat order from the British Railways for 
Blackstone Diesel Engines for Shunting 
Locomotives, a contract for Marine Propul- 
sion Engines for Oil Tankers, and a substan- 
tial contract from Egypt for Pumping units 
for Rural Water Supply. In connection with 
the latter contract whilst current circum- 
stances will not permit of any payment on 
account of any unshipped portion of the con- 
tract, any losses which may occur from 
abnormal influences on trade resulting from 
the “ Suez Canal Problem” will, I am happy 
to say, be small, and have so far as 
is possible been provided for in the figures 
before you. 





The expanding range of our new Lister 
Air-Cooled Diesel Engines and the Lister 
and Blackstone range of Marine Propulsion 
and Marine Auxiliary Engines is attracting 
a lively interest and growing demand in the 
home and export markets, and our contribu- 
tion to the dollar needs of the nation shows 
a steady and healthy expansion. The new 
Multi-Level Loader and the small Diesel- 
Engined Runabout Truck introduced during 
the year under review have met with an en- 
couraging demand, and the new products to 
be introduced during the current financial 
year will, we believe, meet with a like 
response. 


The effect of varying forms of restriction 
on imports in many Overseas Markets, 
together with the growing tendency towards 
the encouragement of secondary production 
in such markets, coupled with the fact that, as 
markets for political or economic reasons 
close, the competition in the remaining ones 
left open becomes more intense, makes it 
essential that nationally and individually we 
“cut our coat according to our cloth.” It 
will be obvious that the nation must limit 
the burden of taxation and the burden of the 
continual rises in the charges of our 
nationalised industries if the inflationary 
repercussions resulting therefrom are to be 
kept within reasonable bounds. 


Only by the increased effort of every firm 
and individual can we as a nation continue 
to face the ever-increasing foreign competi- 
tion and retain that share of the export trade 
which above all else is so essential to the 
well-being of our people. 


The report was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


CHAIRS OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from economists in any branch 
of the subject for two CHAIRS of ECONOMICS, both 
vacant at the end of September, 1957, the 
retirement of Professor G. P. Jones, and the other a 
newly created Chair. One of the professors will be 
appointed Head of the Department of Economics. In 
addition to its present functions the Department will in 
future assume responsibility for the conduct of teaching 
and research in Business Studies, for which exceptional 
Jocal facilities are available. Salary £2,150 a year, with 
FS.S.U. provision and family allowance.—Further Par- 
ticulars should be obtained from The Registrar, The 
University, Sheffield 10, to whom applications (25 copies, 
one only from overseas candidates) should be sent by 
February 16, 1957 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS, ia Present occupant of which will retire 
in December, 1957. 

The salary of, the Professor will be £A3,024 per annum, 
which includes a present cost of living allowance of £24. 
An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association Of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, C.1 3 

The closing date for the. receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is March 31, 1957. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


TRAINING POSTS IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland invite applications for up to sixteen training 
posts in hospital administration 
Successful applicants will hold these posts for a maxi- 
mum of three years, beginning in the autumn of 1957, 
and will be given practical experience of all branches of 
hospital administration, together with courses of instruc- 
tion at the University of Manchester or at the Hospital 
Administrative Staff College of King Edward’s Hospital 
fund for London. 
A short list of applicants will be called for interview 
by a Selection Committee 
Applicants should be not more than 30 years of age 
at Ist September, 1957, but the Selection Committee has 
discretion to accept applicants up to 35 years. If already 
employed in the hospital service they should either 
(i) be a graduate of a British university, or 
(i) be the holder of a professional qualification accept- 
able to the Selection Committee, or 
(iii) have had at least three years’ experience in the 
hospital service on Ist September, 1957, and to 
have passed at least the intermediate examina- 
tion for a professional qualification. 


one by 





If not employed in the hospital service they should 
either 
(i) be, in September, 1957, a graduate of a British 
university, or , 
(ii) be, in September, 1957, the holder of a professional 


-— aeeen acceptable to 
mit 


hacen “should have discharged their obligation for 


the Selection Com- 


national service, 

Applications will be considered from students who are 
due to take their final examinations in 1957. 

The salary during the training period begins at £540 
plus a small addition in the London area) with an 
nerement of £20 in the second and _ third years. 
\pplicants already in the hospital service will retain their 
a salary scale if higher than this. Training fees 
vill be met. 

Further information and application forms can be 
obtained from University Appointments Boards or by 
writing to the Secretary, Department of Health for Scot- 
lund, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, 1, or to the Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Health, Savile Row, London, W.1. 
Applications should be completed and returned to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, not later than Thursday, 
28th February, 1957. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


invite applications for the position of: 


DEPUTY CHIEF ENGINEER J 
of its rubber factories, the appointment being 
next in line for the position of Chief Engineer. 


Candidates, preferably 
have a degree in Engineering or comparable 
qualifications; a wide, practical experience in 
mechanical engineering in its broadest aspects, in 
the U.K. or abroad, and have held positions 
carrying executive responsibility not 
in the Rubber Industry. 

Foreign languages an advanta 

The post is based on the Company's Head 
Office in London, 

Applications in writing, giving full particulars 
of qualifications and experience, to: Secretary, 
Dunlop Rubber Company Limited, St. James’s 
House, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 


in their forties, should 


necessarily 


ATIONAL COAL BOARD, East Midlands Division 
invite applications for a_ responsible post in the 
Training Branch of the Staff Department. 
The successful candidate will deputise for the Divisional 
Staff Training Officer in his absence and assist him in all 


aspects of the education and training of non-industrial 
Staff and junior officials and the education of industrial 
employees including apprentices. A degree or equivalent 
qualification is desirable and some previous experience in 


the field of Staff Training would be an advantage. 

The post is superannuable, and salary will be on 
a Scale of £1,085 to £1,475, according to qualification and 
experience. 

Applications, in fullest detail, to Staff Director, East 
Midlands Division, National Coal Board, Sherwood Lodge, 


suo. Notts, not later than January 25, 1957, quoting 
ONG 


ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Applications are invited for the post of BURSAR and 
SECRETARY to the GOVERNING BODY, for general 
administrative cuties = By of college property 


and finance. PPpointed would be_cligible 
for an official FELLOWSHIP roher one year. i post 
might be combined with some academic work. Salary 


£900 x £25, rising to a maximum, in the case of a 
graduate, of £1,250; starting point according to age and 
experience. The post is nsionable under F.S.S.U.— 
For further particulars apply to the Principal. 


EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY LIMITED offers opportunities 
to men who want a career in Employee Relations or who 
recognise the value of experience in this field as a 
qualification for promotion in another function. Due 
to extension of activities candidates are sought for two 
Positions in London Headquarters Employee Relations 
Department. Appointment and subsequent progress will 
give Opportunity to explore whole field of Employee 
Relations, including labour relations, recruitment, research, 
policy development, salary administration and job evalua- 
tion—at headquarters and plant levels. 

Candidates, not over 30 years, and with a record of 
progress, must have good educational background, pre- 
ferably with Honours Degree—arts or technical—and 
Possess personal qualities colloquially described as man- 
agement potential. 





_ For one position, experience in Employee Relations 
is required. For the other position, several years’ 
general experience in industry might be acceptable if 


combined with high personal qualities. The Company is 
advanced in Employee Relations policies and practices, 
i Salary, benefits and conditions of employment are 
g00 

Apply_in writing to Employee Relations Manager, 
Mobil Oil Company Limited, Caxton House, Tothill 
Street, S.W.1, quoting Ref. E.R.3. 


McCANN-ERICKSON ADVERTISING ~ 
LIMITED 


o.. the course of further expanding its Research Depart- 
mt, McCann-Erickson has a vacancy for another 
RESEARCH EXECUTIVE. Applications are _ invited 
from men or women with recognised professional 
qualifications in psychology, and with sound experience in 
some field of practical research. Initial salary within 
range £900-£1200, depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Applications in full detail to =o of Research, 
McCann-Erickson Advertising Ltd McCann-Erickson 
House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained S advise on the selection 
of the 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


for a_ substantial 
South with a turnover of several 
domestic electrical appliances. The company 
is preparing to augment its range of products 
and duties will include expansion of sales of 
present lines and marketing of new ones to meet 
targets based on market research data. 
Candidates must have extensive experience of 
sales and saies management’ using modern 
techniques in competitive selling to a mass 
market : this should include marketing of domestic 
appliances or similar engineering products. A 
degree (pteferably in_ statistics or economics) 
would be an asset and desirable age 35 to 40. 
Starting salary will be not less than £3,000 with 
prospects of wider responsibilities if results give 
proof of ability. 

send brief details, quoting reference 
to H. E. Roff, Management Selection 
Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. No 
information will be passed to our clients until 
candidates have been told their identity and have 
given permission after personal discussion. 


engineering company in the 


millions in 


ASSISTANT IN LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
Assistant in the Labour Department at the Redbourn 
Works of Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. This works 
is a fully integrated steel plant employing approximately 
three thousand people. 

The successful candidate will! require to have a keen 
mind which can be brought to bear on wage negotiation 
and general labour problems. Experience in these matters, 
although an advantage, will not be as essential as the 
general outlook of the applicant towards _ industrial 
labour problems, and his capacity for negotiation. 

A good starting salary will be paid. 

Application forms are available thom the Labour Officer, 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited, P.O. Box No. 7; 
Redbourn Works, Scunthorpe, Lincs. 

HARTERED or Incorporated Accountant or member 

of A.C.W.A.- required as assistant ‘to the Internal 
Auditing Section of Group of manufacturing companies, 
headquarters in London. Factories are situated in 
London and the North. The vacancy and prospects are 
particularly suitable to a_ recently qualified man or one 
in his final year age 23-30. Write details of age, educa- 
tion and experience and indication of salary jevel to 
Box 602 


OUNG “SOLICITOR required by large industrial 
corporation for post in their Legal Department in 
London. The post would suit a recently qualified man 
with sound training but limited experience, who will be 
engaged rincipally upon work in connection with 
Common Caw claims and Town and Country Planning 
matters, including local enquiries. Good opportunities 
for gaining a wider experience of the law. Appointment 
(superannuable) with initial salary between £834 and 
£962, but an able and energetic man can expect 
advancement when he has proved his worth. 
Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to Box 603, before January 28, 1957. 
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OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


COURTAULDS LIMITED have the following two 
vacancies for Senior Assistants in their Central Operational 
Research Department in Coventry. This Department is 
concerned with a very wide range of problems in the 
management, production and technical fields and offers 
ample scope for originality. 

(a) ‘Mathematical Statistician 

Applicants should hold a good degree in statis- 
tics, or in mathematics with post-graduate study 
or experience in statistics. This post offers con- 
siderable opportunities to suitably qualified men. 
Investigations in hand at present include: queue- 
ing and related topics, experimental design, 
programming techniques and electronic computer 
applications. There is also scope for mathe- 
matical research of a fundamental character into 
special problems in the production field. 
Reference number C.80. 
(bo) Scientist or Engineer 

Applicants should hold a good degree in one 
of the following subjects: Physics, Chemistry, 
Meohanical, Electrical or Chemical ’ Engineering. 
Corresponding industrial experience would be an 
advantage. The post requires primarily a man 
with practical insight and constructive imagina- 
tion, He should have an interest in mathe- 
matics and candidates with some acquaintance 
with statistical methods are particularly welcome. 
Reference number C.82. 

A good starting salary will be paid 
depending on qualifications 
appointments are a. 

Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 
tion to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 
16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting the 
appropriate reference number. 


TATISTICIAN with good knowledge of sales “analysis, 
market research and business organisation needed by 

firm of international repute in the food industry. Good 
scope for successful applicant. Age 26-35 years. Reply 
to Box 601 


in both cases 
and experience, and the 





PERSONAL SECRETARY 


to Senior Executive. Highly experienced, early 30's, 








pro- 
ficient stenographer seeks responsible post (London) 
requiring intelligence and efficiency.—Box 604. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
A lecture on “ Ministerial Responsibility in_ France 
Today” will be given by Professor R. Pinto (Paris) at 
5 p.m. on January 29th at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street. 
Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION REE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academic _Registrar. 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that the SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of this Corporation will be CLOSED from 
March 1 to March 15, 1957, both days _ inclusive. 
for =. purpose of preparing for payment of dividend 
or 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors, Low fees. Prospectus of C.C, Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


7 CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


5 PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/62 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare 
the Warrants for Interest due March 1, 1957, the 
Transfer Books of the above mentioned Stock will be 
closed from February Ist until February 8, 1957, both 
dates inclusive. 
For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above stock), 
G& A. BD. 1 . ee Manager. 
Circus Place, Leadon Wall, E.C. 
January 8, 195 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this aa eres since 1925.- 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY MALL, OXFORD. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 278 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has 
been declared for the current quarter and will be 
PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
March 1, 1957, to sherehenaee of record at the close of 
busincss on January 31, 1957 
By Order of the Board, 
M. SEDGEWICK. 


1957. General Manager. 


EXPERT ‘POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning a or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


January 16, _ 
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RRAEAMAS thle: 


Pioneers of the flame proofed* diesel 
fork trucks used for materials handling 
in oil refineries all over the world. 


Special equipment safeguards 

ignition and exhaust against risk ba 

of sparks, so that the trucks may 

be used in hazardous areas. LIFT TRUCKS 
COVENTRY-CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (Dept. E. ) 

Coventry, England, 





